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PREFACE 


The three Buddhist Councils are the three landmarks in the 
history and development of early monastic Buddhism. In the 
first volume of this work, an attempt has been made to present 
the history and doctrines of early Buddhism as far as can be 
gathered Ironi the Nikayas and the Vinaya. This volume has 
been brought to a close with the account of the first Buddhist 
Council, in which the direct disciples of Buddha met together 
to ascertain and compile the scattered discourses of the Founder. 
Though a discordant note is perceptible in the proceedings of 
the first Council, the Sangha was able to maintain its concord 
ac» least outwardly for about a century or a little less than a 
century. The disruptive forces were already at work within the 
Sangha and the Second Buddhist Council marked the complete 
cleavage of the Sangha into two groups, each of which again 
became divided into a few sub-groups. After the session of the 
second Council, the Sangha was no longer one but many, and 
each sub'Sangha considered itsdf independent and felt justified 
in giving its own interpretation to the teachings and disciplinary 
rules promulgated by the Teacher, Hence the history of Bud- 
dhism after the second Council is no longer the history of one 
group of thinkers but of the many groups of thinkers that came 
into being in the wake of the first cleavage. About a half of 
the present volume has therefore been devoted to the 
study .and discussion of the materials available relating to the 
history, literature and doctrines of the many groups and sub- 
groups. This has been followed up by four chapters, the first deal- 
ing with the gradual change of relation of laity to the church, 
the secefnd with the career of the religion during the regime of 
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the Mauryas particularly Asoka, the third with Asoka’s 
Dhamma and the fourth with the third Buddhist Council which 
marked the climax of sectarian differences and an effort of the 
Theravadins to propagate their point of view about Buddha’s 
teachings in the different parts of India. This volume has been 
brought to a close with an analysis of the popular features which 
the religion incorporated in the pre-Asokan and post-Asokan 
period, thus paving the way for the advent of Mahayanism. 

For the convenience of the general reader not acquainted 
with the phraseology of the Buddhist texts, an exhaustive index 
of the Pali and Sanskrit words with their nearest English render- 
ings has been added to this volume. There is also a general 
index of both the volumes. Owing to the difficulties due to the 
last world-war there has been some delay in printing the sccoad 
volume. I must again thank Mr. P. Das, Manager, Indian His- 
torical Quarterly, for seeing this volume through the Press and 
preparing the two indexes. 


N. Dutt 
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CHAPTER I 


FROM AJATASATTU TO NAGADASAKA 

In the history of Buddhism, the session of the First 
Buddhist Council coincides with the eighth year of king 
Ajatasattu’s reign. Ajatasattu extended his father’s dominion 
beyond Magadha and ruled over Ahga, KasI and the states of 
the Vajjian confederacies.^ The Buddhist traditions are unani- 
mous in stating that Ajatasattu in his early days was not very 
well-disposed towards Buddha and his religion, but later on he 
changed and became a patron of the religion, and wholc-hearted- 
• ly lent his support to the session of the First Council. 

In the Mahavamsa^ and the Manjusrhmfilakaipa^^ (hence- 
forth abbreviated as Mmk,), Ajatasattu’s enthusiasm for render- 
ing service to the new religion is referred to but there is no 
evidence to show that his interest for the propagation of the 
religion was anything notable. 

UDAYIBHADDA 

According to the Buddhist and Jain traditions, though not 
according to the Purnnas,'^ Ajatasattu was succeeded by his son 

I See Buddhist India, ch. I; H. C. Raychaiulhuri, Political History 
of ^Ancient India, ycA ccl., p. 140. Manjusrlmulakalpa, p. 604. 

^ In the Varnsatihappakasint, (p. 145), it is pointed out that 
Ajatasattu repaivd the 18 great monasteries of Rajagaha. 

3 Mmk., p. 603: 

4 Raychaudhuri, of. cit., p. 143. 
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FROM AJATASATTU TO NAGADASAKA 


Udayibhadda. He ruled £ot i6 years.^ The Mmk. says that like 
his father he was not only enthusiastic about the religion but 
also had the sayings of Buddha collected.^ In the same text* 
again, Jt is stated that the religion would decline after 
Buddha's death, the kings would be fighting with one 
another, and the monks would busy themselves with various 
secular matters, find fault of one another, and lack in self- 
restraint. The monks and men would be demoralised, indulge 
in false disputations, and become jealous of one another. The 
non-Buddhists would gain the upper hand and the people would 
revert to Brahmanism and take to animal killing and such other 
evil practices. If this self-contradictory statement of the Mmk. 
be considered along with the discreet silence of the Ceylonese 
chronicles about the activities of Udayibhadda, it seems that 
the cause of Buddhism found little favour with the king. The* 
text adds that there would be, however, some good men, gods 
and beings other than human, who would continue to worship 
the relics, and though the religion would be on tiie wane, there 

1 20 years according to the Mmk., p. 604. Prof. Chattopadhyaya 
assigns to him a reigning period of 25 years. 

Recently Prof, K. Chattopadhyaya has re-examined the question 
of succession of the kings of Magadha and arrived at the conclusion 
that Darsaka was an alternative name of Udayi as Srenika was of 
Bimbisara and Kunika of Ajatasatru. ( See Proc. of the Indian History 
Congress, Lahore, 1940, pp. Prof. Bhandarkar identifies 

Darsaka with Nagadasaka, Cf. Divyavadana, p 369. ^ 

2 Mmk., p. 604: — 

SRRT II 

3 Mmk., p. 597-8. 
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would be a least eight distinguished monks^ with Rahula as the 
chief to protect the religion. 

Buston* writes that the guardianship of the religion was 
entrusted by the Teacher to (Maha) Kasyapa, who in turn 
entrusted it to Ananda. Both Kasyapa and Ananda passed away 
during the life-time of Ajatasattu. Ananda charged his disciple 
^ianavasika to protect the religion after his demise and to ordain, 
in course of time, Upagupta of Mathura. He foretold that, 
according to the prophecy of the Teacher, Upagupta would 
become a Buddha but not with all the characteristics of a 
Sambuddha. 

Just before his demise, Ananda also ordained 500 Brahma- 
nical anchorites with Madhyantika at their head, and entrusted 
Hhim with the propagation of the religion in Kashmir. The 
episode of Madhyantika and his activities in Kashmir do not 
find any mention in the Ceylonese chronicles. 

anuruddha's son munda 

Udayibhadda, after a region of 16 years, was succeeded by 
his son Anuruddha whose period of reign along with that of his 
son Munda was very short, being only 8 years in all. In the 
Divydvadana^ king Munda is described as the son of Udayi- 
bhadda, and no mention is made of Anuruddha. In the 

^ I The ' list of monks given elsewhere is as follows : — 

Almk.y p. 64: Sariputia, MauHgalyayana, Mahakasyapa, Subhuti, 
Rahiila, Nanda, ^hadrika, Kaphina. 

Ibid,, p. 111 : Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, Gavamgati, Pindola- 
Bharndvajft, Pilindavatsa, Rahula, Mahakasyapa, Anania. 

2 Obermillcr’s Translation of Bustons- History of Buddhism 
(henceforth abbreviated as Buston), II, p. 88. 

^ Divyavadana, p. 369. 
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Ahguttara N'ikaya' king Munda is mentioned as approaching 
bhikkhu Narada on the death o£ his tpieen Bhadda. He listened 
to a discourse of bhikkhu Narada delivered at Pataliputta on the 
impermanence of worldly things. In the Jaina tradition preserv- 
ed in the PariUstaparvan (ch. vi), it is stated that a prince in the 
guise of a Jaina novice killed Udayin. Prof. Chattopadhyaya 
surmises that this novice might be king Munda.® 

NAGADASAKA 

King Munda was succeeded by his son Nagadasaka, who 
ruled for 24 years. With Nagada.saka ended the rule of the line 
of kings that commenced with Bimbisara.® In the Ceylonese 
chronicles, all the successors of Bimbisara are described as patrici- 
dal (pitughatakavamsa); how far this statement is reliable reniaint 
yet to be examined, but it seems that the Buddhists were not 
in much favour of these kings, and evidently, as the Mmk. says. 
Buddhism was on the wane all along this period of about half 
a century. Madhyantika’s departure to Kashmir and his attempt 
to propagate Buddhism far away from Magadha is also an indirect 
hint to the unpopularity of the religion in the province of its 
origin. 


1 AhgHttara, III, pp. 57!. 

2 K. Chattopadhyaya, op. cit. 

3 The Divyavadand (p. 369) says that Muncla’s son was Raka- 
varni. In the A^okavadana and Divyavadana the line of kings is given 
.as follows: — 

Bimbisara-Ajatasatni-Udayibhadra-Munda-Kakavarni-Sahali-Tulakuci- 

Mahamandala-Prasenajit-Nanda-Vindusara-Susima-Asoka. 



CHAPTER II 


DISRUPTIVE FORCES IN THE BUDDHIST CHURCH 

If the suttas in the Nikayas and the rules in the Vinaya, the 
compilation of a greater portion of which may be placed during 
the reign of Ajatasattu and his successors, be scrutinised, it will 
be found that the disruptive forces were already at work within 
the Sahglia even at the time of Ajatasattu, i.e,, soon after 
Buddlia's death. These forces were not totally absent during 
the life-time of Buddha as is evidenced by the story of KausambI 
iind the episode of Devadatta. In the Nikayas^ also appear a 
few apprehensive statements regarding the possibility of dissen- 
sions in the Sahgha and the condemnation of sanghabheda as 
one of the five extreme offences like patricides, matricides and 
so forth. In the Vinaya, there arc elaborate directions as 
to when a dissension among the monks should be regarded as 
a regular or an irregular sanghabheda. In the proceedings of 
the First Council also, is noticeable a rift in the lute in the refusal 
of Purana of Dakkhinagiri to accept in toto the texts adopted by 
Mahakassapa and his followers as Bttddhavacana. His insistence 
on the introduction of a few disciplinary rules clearly shows a 
lack of unanimity among the monks immediately after Buddha’s 
death. ^ 


1 Majjhima, III, p. 65; Mahavagga, X. 3. i;* Kathavattht*, 

XIII. I 

2 See my Early Monastic Buddhism (henceforth abbreviated as 
EMB.), I, p. 331-2. 
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The story of Kosambi 

At Kosambi, there were two teachers, one a Dhamma' 
dhara and the other a Vinayadhara, both imparting instructions 
in their respective subjects to two different groups of students. 
One day the Dhammadhara teacher committed a very light 
offence through inadvertence and when pointed out he ex- 
pressed regret for it, but this was talked about by the Vinaya- 
dhara teacher among his students and lay-devotees. The 
studenis and lay-admirers of the Dhammadhara teacher became 
offended at this provocative attitude of the Vinayadhara teacher 
and his followers, and there was a sharp cleavage not only bet- 
ween the two groups of students but also between their respec- 
tive lay-devotees. Buddha intervened, and at first failed to 
make up the difference, and it was out of sheer disgust that 
he preferred to retire to the forest to be served by an elephant 
than by quarrelling people of the world. At this attitude of 
the Teacher, the quarrelling teachers, students and lay public 
came to their senses and settled their dispute,^ This episode 
cannot strictly be called a sanghabheda, but it shows the possi- 
bility of dissensions in the Sahgha. 

The episode of Devadatta 

The episode of Devadatta is almost a sanghabheda though 
it is not recognised as such in the Vinaya. Devadatta was an 
advocate for more austere discipline and requested the Teacher to 
make the following five rules compulsory for all monks^ : — 

1 Mahavagga, X; Maj^hima, Kosambisiitta; Dhammapedattha- 
kaiha, Kosambi vattha. In the Gilgit ins. of the Mulasa^vMwada 
Vinaya, the story remains substantially the same with slight variatiorts 
ill geographical details. 

2 Cnllavagga, vii. 3. 14; Jatakas, I, p. 34. 
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That the monks 

(i) should live all their life in the forest; 

(ii) subsist solely on doles collected out-doors; 

(iii) dress themselves in rags picked out of dust-heaps; 

(iv) dwell always under a tree and never under a roof; 

(v) never cat fish or flesh. 

Buddha could not agree with Devadartn. He believed more 
in person’s own initiative than in obligatory rules, and so he 
left to the monks the option of observing the rules. This was 
too much for Devadatta, who departed to GayasTsa with a num- 
ber of disciples who supported him. It is said that at the ins- 
tance of Buddha, Sarlputta and Moggallana later on won them 
over to Buddha’s side.' 

Apprehensive statements in the Nikayns 

Though Buddha did not admit that there was any dissen- 
sion in his Sangha, he was fully conscious of the possibility of 
such dissensions. It is clear from his sayings here and there 
that he strongly apprehended dissensions among his followers. 
He laid stress upon the importance of samagga parisa 

(concord in the sangha) and pointed out in one of his last 

discourses that so long as his disciples would perform the 

ecclesiastical functions in concord, the welfare of the Sangha was 
assured. Once Cunda and Ananda approached him with the 
news of the deatli of Nigantha Nataputta and informed him 

I Yuan Chwang writes that he saw three Buddhist monasteries 
at Karnasuvarna, where, in accordance with the teaching of Devadatta, 
milk-produces were not taken as food. Watters, II^^pp. 191, 192. 

I-tsing states that milk is an unlawful food. Sec Takakusu, 1 -tsing, 

P* 43* 
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about the quarrels that immediately followed his death among his 
disciples. Buddha assured them that among his disciples there 
was no disagreement as far as his fundamental teaching, 
consisting of the 37 Bodhipakkhiya dhammas,^ was concerned. 
There might be, after his death, he said, some differences of 
opinion relating to abhi-dhamma = minor points 

of doctrine),” ajjhdpva (minor rules of livelihood) and 
adhi-fdtimokkhn (minor rules of discipline) but these should be 
treated as negligible (appamattake), but should there be any 
differences relating to the fruits {^^ggd), path {patipadd) or the 
congregation {snnghn), it would be a matter of regret and cause 
l;arm to the gods and the people. * In differences of minor matters, 
as mentioned above, his instruction was that the erring monks 
should be politely pointed out that they were putting a different 
interpretation on a text or misreading a text, and that in the 
interest of the Sahgha, they should give it up; for practical 
purposes, he suggested, that a sane and reasonable member 
among the erring monks should be selected for the purpose.'^ 
In tlie Sanghadisesa section of the Pdtimokkha appear similar 
instructions (vide rules lo-ii) with the addition that if the 
erring monk or monks do not change their views, he or they 
should be treated as guilty of the Sanghadisesa offence. 
In the Angtittara^ there is a reference to Ananda complaining 

1 Viz., (i) four satipatthanas; (ii) four sammappadhanas; (iii) four 
iddhipadas; (iv) five ir.driyas; (v) five balas; (vi) seven bojjhahgas; (vii) 
eight-fold path. Sec Dtgha, xvi, 50; Majjhima, II, pp. 77, 103, 104; 
Lalitavistara (Bibl. Ind.), pp. 34-37; SangHi-paryaya in IPTS.» ^904-5, 
pp. 71, 75. c. 

2 AithaSdlini, p. 2. 

3 Majihima, II, p. 245; cf, Dtgha, 111 , p. ii7f. 

4 Majjhima, II, pp. 238-9. 5 Anguttara, II, p. 239. 
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to Buddha that Anuruddha*s disciple Bahiyo was in the 
habit of picking up quarrels among the monks and causing 
dissension in the Sahgha while his teacher would not say a word 
to him. Buddha pacified Ananda by saying that Anuruddha had 
never interfered in Sangha matters, and that all such disputes 
had so far been settled by himself or Sariputta and Moggallana. 

Failing to make up differences by polite persuasion, Buddha’s 
instruction was to take resort to the seven methods of adhi- 
karanasamathas, defined in the Majjhima and the Patimokkha.' 
Buddha attributed all quarrels to selfish motives of the monks or 
their possession of certain wicked qualities. He held out the 
prospect of a happy and glorious life like that of the god 
Brahma to a monk in after-life as the result of any act of his 
that would serve to re-unite the groups of monks separated from 
one another, while he declared that the monk sowing dissension 
among his brethren is doomed to perdition for an aeon.“ 

Definition of Sanghabheda 

Every quarrel or difference of opinions among the bhikkhus 
was not characterised by Buddha as a sanghabheda. It is thus des- 
cribed in the Vinaya: “For not only is a formal putting forward 
and voting on the false doctrine essential to schism as distinct 
from mere disagreement, but the offending bhikkhus must also be 
quite aware that the doctrine so put forth is wrong, or at least 
doubtful, and also that the schism resulting from his action will 
be or will probably be disastrous to the Dhamma- In other 
words, the schism must be brought about deliberately by putt- 

• V 

ing forward a doctrine known to be false, or at least doubtful, 
or with the express intention or object of thereby injuring the 

1 See EMB., I, p. 307-8. 

2 Anguttara, V, pp. 73, 75, 78; Cullavagga, vii. 5. 
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Dhamma.**- This definition obviously represents the opinion 
of the conservative school of the Theravadins who usually 
looked upon all those who differed from them with an eye of 
suspicion and ascribed an evil motive to their entertainment of 
the dissenting views. It is very likely that the dissenters 
held an honest belief that their views were devoid of any 
evil motive of injuring the Dhnmma. It will, therefore, be 
apparent from a neutral standpoint that evil intention is not an 
essential factor of the sanghabheda. The real essentials are : — 
(i) belief in a dissentient religious view regarding either one 
or more points of faith or discipline; (2) entertainment of the 
dissenting view by eight, or more than eight, fully ordained 
monks; (3) the division taken among the aforesaid eight or more 
monks must show a majority on the side of the dissenters 
When the disunion is confined to eight monks, it is called Sangha- 
raji. This restriction as to number forming the essential of 
sangharaji shows that it might at any moment develop into a 
sanghabheda, by drawing an additional monk into the difference. 
Of course, bonafidc belief and the full ordination of monks are 
necessary requisites.^ 

Differences in the First Cotincil Proceedings 

In the proceedings of the First Council it will be observed 
that Mahakassapa was keen on securing the approval of all 
the senior monks, particularly, of Gavampati and Purana, of the 

1 Vinaya Texts '{S, B. E.), pt. iii, p. 271 n. 

2 Cullavagga, vii, 5, i; Milindapanha, p. i68; “No layman 
can create a* schism, nor a sister of the order, no one under 
preparatory instruction, nor a novice of cither sex. It must be a 
bhikkhii under no disability, who is in full communion and co- 
resident*' [S. B. E., vol. XXXV, p. 163). 
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texts settled by his Council as Buddhavacana? Gavampati 
remained neutral, .i.e., he did not wholeheartedly accepted the 
proceedings of the Council as final while Purana expressed his 
inability to accept the same as the words of the Teacher. “ He 
further insisted on the incorporation into the Vinaya of eight 
rules relating to food. * The Mahlsasaka Vinaya not only up- 
held these eight rules as pointed out by Prof, Przyliiski'^ and 
also gave special recognition to Purana as one of the foremost 
teachers of the time. 

All these testimonies clearly indicate that the seeds of 
dissensions had already been sown in the Sangha during 
Buddha’s life-time and that tliese sprouted forth in full vigour 
in the second century after Buddha’s demise.^ 


1 See EMB., I, p. 331-2. 

2 Ctilldvagga, xi. i. ii. 

3 The eight rules (as translated by Suzuki from Chinese) arc: — 
i(i) cooking food indoors; (ii) cooking indoors; (iii) cooking of 

one’ own accord; (iv) taking food of one’s own accord; (v) receiving food 
wheu rising early in the morning; (vi) carrying food home in compliance 
with the wish of the giver; (vii) having miscellaneous fryits; and (viii) 
eating things grown in a pond. 

4 Przyluski, Le Concile de Rajagrha. 

5 See Infra, Ch. VII. 



CHAPTER III 

PROBABLE CAUSES FOR DISSENSIONS IN THE SANGHA 

In the preceding chapter, it has been shown that disruptive 
forces were already at work within the Sangha during and imme- 
diately after Buddha’s life-time. On scrutinizing these and the 
state of the Buddhist church as presented in the Nikayas and 
the Vinaya, we may point out the following as the probable 
causes for dissensions in the Sangha: — 

Absence of the supreme head of the church 

f 

Buddha thought that the prescription of heavy punishments 

for schisms in the church would check them effectively and that 

his Dhamma and Vinaya were comprehensive enough to keep 

intact the religion established by him, obviating thereby the 

appointment of the supreme religious head. He magnified 

the unaided strength of dhamma and vinaya, and directed that 

his teachings would be the Teacher after his death.® Vassakara 

asked Ananda whether any bhikkhu had been specified by 

Buddha as would after his death become the leader of 

men under whom everybody would seek shelter. Ananda 

answered in the negative. He. asked again whether any 

bhikkhu had been selected by the Sangha as would become their 

leader etc. To this also Ananda answered in the negative. 

„ Vassakara was curious to learn the cause of the*concord prevail- 
< — 

1 Majjhimj, II, p. 105. 

2 Digha, II, p. 154: Yo maya dhamma ca vinaya ca desito 
pannatto, so vo mam* accayena Sattha, 
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,ng in the church inspite of there being no leader (lit. refuge). 
Ananda replied “We are not without a refuge (afpatisarana), 
dhamma is our refuge. There is a treatise called Patimokkha 
which has been formulated by the omniscient Teacher and 
which all the monks living in the same parish (gamakkhetta) 
have to recite in a monastery where they assemble on the 
ufosatha days. Should there occur any difference or doubt in 
the recitation, the bhikkhus present explain them in accordance 
with the dhamma (hence they have their refuge as dhamma)."^ 
In answer to another question put by Vassakara, Ananda 
explained that though there was no supreme head of 
the fraternity but there was in each parish a qualified head 
who was respected by the people under his charge and whose 
guidance was strong enough to keep the great many parishes 
connected together in religious concord. This conversation 
makes it dear that each parish was under the control of the 
seniormost and the best qualified monk that the parish could 
furnish.^ 

In the Patimokkha assemblies, the monks interpreted 
the terse expressions of the Teacher in different ways and intro- 

I Majjhima, III, pp. yS. 

z In the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta (Digha, II, p. 77) it is 
enjoined upon the bhikkhus that they should offer due respect to the 
Sahgha-fitara or Sa/tgha-parinayaka (the head of the parish) who should 
be bhikkhus of long standing and experience for the well-being of this 
Sahgha. See also Ahguttara, IV, p. 21; V, p. 353. 

Childers in his Pali-Dictionary (s. v. sahgha) says that a Sahghat- 
thcaa is usually selected as the President of an assembly. He cites, for 
instance, Kassapa, the then, Sahghatthera was the Presideyt of the First 
Council. He also points out that a Sahghatthera is not always the one 
who is the longest ordained for Sabbakamin who was the longest 
upasampanna bhikkhu was not the President of the Second Council. 
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duced additional material in the interpretations, and passed 
them in the name of Buddha. This happened in most of 
the parishes scattered over the whole of northern India. There 
was none at that time in the whole of the Buddhist community 
who could dissolve the numberless divergences thus originated 
into one uniform whole and convert the threatening centrifugal 
forces then at work into centripetal, conducive to the well-being 
of the whole Sahgha. 

Mahakassapa made an attempt to remedy this defect of 
the Sangha as a whole by convening a Council, but he was also 
not fully successful as pointed out above (p. lo-ii). 

System of specialisation in different branches of 
Buddhist literature 

The Pali literature is replete with terms like (i) Suttantikas 
or masters of Suttanta (or the Sutta-pitaka); (ii) Vinayadharus 
or repositories of the rules of discipline (Vinaya-pitaka); 

(iii) Matikadharas or those versed in matika { = abhidhamma); 

(iv) Dbammakathikas or the preachers of the Buddhist doctrine.* 
In the Atthakathas again, appear further terms like Digha- 
bhanaka and Majjhima-bhdnaka (reciters of the Digha and 
Majjhima Nikdyas).^ 

In those days, when writing was hardly used for putting on 
record the sayings and discourses of Buddha, the means for 
preserving and handing them down to posterity was recitation 
and memorization. This was akin to the method that had Been 
in vogue in India from the earliest Vedic ptiiod, which also gave 
rise to the different Vedic schools. A similar cause produced a 

I 

r 

1 Digha, II, p. 125; Ahguttara, I. p. 117. 

2 Sum. Vil., I, p. 15; Papancasudani, p. 79. 
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similar result among the Buddhists and we find that the memo- 
rizing of different portions of the Pitaka was entrusted to differ- 
ent sets of bodies hardened and separated from one another in 
course of time and bearing names descriptive of their functions.' 

In the account of the first Council it will be observed that 
Ananda was requested to recite the Suttas while Upali the 
Vinayu. This would not have been the case if Ananda or Upali 
was not generally famed for proficiency in the particular 
branches of the Pitaka. Elements of such specialisation can be 
noticed in the quarrel that took place between the dhamma- 
kathikas and the vinayadharas.^ Commonness of duties gave rise 
to unity among the dhammakathikas on one side and the vinaya- 
d haras on the other in such a marked way that each group made 
tlic cause of one individual member its common cause and parti- 
cipated in the dispute. 

It is an interesting reading how arrangements of beds and 
seats were made for the residence of the bhikkhus.’ Dabba 
Mallaputta, it is said, made such an arrangement that the 
bhikkhus, adopting the same mode of life (sabhaga), resided in 
the same place in order that the Suttantikas could recite suttantas 
among themselves while the Vinayadharas could discuss the 

1 Vinaya^ IV. 15. <}. {S. B. E. xiii, p. 339). ‘‘On the Pavarana 
day the greater part of the night has passed away while the bhikkhus 
were in confusion: the bhikkhus were reciting the Dhamma, those 
versed in Suttantas were propounding the Suttantas, those versed in 
Vinaya were disaissing the Vinaya, the Dhamma [H^achers were 
talking about the JDhamma”. 

In the Sum. Vil.. I, p. 15, it is stated that the memorization of 
the Majjkima-nikaya, Samyutta-nikaya and Ahguttifira-nikaya was 
entrusted to Sariputta, Mahakassapa and Anuruddha respectively and 
their respective disciples. 

2 See above, p. 6. 3 Vinaya, II, pp. 75, 76. 
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rules of discipline with one another, and the Dhammakathikas 
talk about the matters of doctrine. Instances are not rare of 
a feeling of rivalry among these bodies, each member of which 
wished and was pleased to see the body to which he belonged 
take precedence over other bodies in having seat or food in 
assemblies or in thanksgiving after a meal.^ 

These separate bodies, which existed for a particular function 
necessary for the whole Buddhist community, e.g., the preserva- 
tion of a particular portion of the Pitaka by regular recitations, 
imbibed in course of time, doctrines, which could be looked 
upon as peculiar to the body holding them and in this way, the 
body developed into a separate religious school of Buddhism. 
Such instances are found in the Thcravadins who had developed 
into such a school from the Vinayad haras, and the Sautrantikas 
from the Suttantas. 

The crystallization of bodies • happened not only for the 
preservation of literature but also for the grouping of monks 
around a noted teacher. Buddha awarded prominence to some of 
his disciples by extolling them for their attainment of proficiency 
in certain branches of the Buddhist dhamma.® Of them the 
following may be mentioned ; — (i) Sariputta, the foremost of the 
highly wise (mahapanndnam); (ii) Mahamoggallana, the foremost 
of the possessors of miraculous powers {iddhimantanam); 
(iii) Anuruddha, the foremost of the possessors of divine eyes 
{dibba-cakkhukanam); (iv) Mahakassapa, the foremost of the 
followers of dhiita precepts {dhutavaddnam); (y) Punna Mantani- 
putta, the foremost of the preachers of dhamtna {dhammakfithi- 
kdnam); (v«) Mahakaccayana, the foremost of the expositors 

1 Cullavagga, IV, 6, 2; Mahavagga, IV, 15, 4. 

2 Ahguttara, I, p. 24. 
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(sankhittena bhasitassa vittharena attham vibhajantanamy, 
(vii) Rahula, the foremost of the students (sikkhakamanam); 
(viii) Revata Khadiravaniya, the foremost of the forest-recluses 
(aranhikanam); (ix) Ananda, the foremost of the vastly learned 
(bahussutanam), and (x) Upali, the foremost of the masters of 
Vinaya {vinayadharanam). 

Buddha indirectly pointed out to his new disciples the 
preceptor most suited to each in view of his peculiar mental 
leanings. This practice led to the grouping of students around 
a teacher or his direct disciples, hence die remark dhatuso sattd 
samsandanti samenti^ on the principle that like draws like. In 
the Samyutta Nikdya,^ we read of ten chief theras, viz. 
Sariputta, Moggallana, Mahakotthita, etc., each having ten to 
fprty disciples under their tution. Buddha on a certain occasion 
pointed out that the group of bhikkhus formed round each of 
these theras was possessed of the same special qualifications that 
characterised the thera himself. Thus the bhikkhus accompany- 
ing Sariputta were mahdpanndvantd, those accompanying Maha- 
moggallana were mahiddhikd, those accompanying Mahakassapa 
were dhutavada, those accompanying Devadatta were sinfully 
inclined (pdpicchd). 

Yuan Chwang noticed about a thousand years later that on 
auspicious days the Abhidhammikas worshipped Sarlputra, the 
Vinayists Upali, the Sramaneras Rahula, the Sutraists Purna 
Maitrayaniputra, the Samadhists Mahamoggallana, the bhikkhu- 
nls Ananda, the Mahayanists Manjusrl and other Bodhisattvas.® 

In the first,four classes of bhikkhus, the aforesaid affinity 
between them and their leaders is obvious. In the next three 

1 Sarnyutta, II, p. 157. 2 Sarnyutta, II, pp. 155, 156. 

3 Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, p. 302. 
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classes, the aJSEinity existed all the same though it may not be 
apparent on the face of it. For the Samadhists followed Maha- 
moggallana because he was the master of iddhi par excellence 
which could be obtained only through samddhi, and the bhikkhu- 
nis followed Ananda because to him the order of nuns owed its 
origin. 

The principal points of resemblance between the followers 
and their preceptors were the ties that bound them together but 
these were the points which constituted the features by which 
the chief qualities of the preceptors were distinguished. These 
distinctions among them did not lie in any differences of doc- 
trines which they professed but in the degrees of proficiency 
attained by each, in particular directions of Buddhistic sadhana. 
But the divisions though not proceeding from radical difference® 
in doctrine grew stereotyped in course of time, and fusion 
between them later on became an impossibility due to the 
separatist frame of mind that their existence as separate bodies 
naturally developed. Thus the division which had commenced 
without any doctrinal differences gradually gave rise to the 
latter and grew into full-fledged schools. 


Latitude allowed in discipline 

It has been already mentioned in connection with the 
episode of Devadatta* that Buddha allowed a certain amount of 
latitude to his disciples in the observance of Vinaya rules. * He 
laid more emphasis on mental than on physical discipline. In his 
discussion with Upali, a disciple of NiganAa Nataputta* he 
pointed out that he considered manodanda as more important 


I See above, p. 6-7. 
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than kayadanda in spiritual culture.^ In the Mahafarinibbana- 
sutta, his direction regarding the abrogation of minor discipli- 
nary rules clearly revealed his viewpoint in regard to external 
discipline.® In short, in his estimation, fanna and citta practices 
were far more important than stla observance.® He realised the 
value of the latter for the new adepts but it was not the all 
and end all of his scheme of culture. From the history of the 
growth of the Vinaya code"^ it will be observed how he made 
concessions after concessions for the physical comforts of his 
disciples. His code was not a hard and fast one. He made 
exceptions in favour of the bhikkhus who were placed at a dis- 
advantage by reason of the loc.ility in which they resided. In 
the border countries (faccantima janapada) such as AvantI, the 
converts were few and intractable, hence, Buddha at the request 
of Kaccayana and Punna Mantaniputta made some exceptions 
in their favour in regard to the rules for the formation of an 
assembly for ordaining monks, and the use of leather-made shoes 
and other articles, prohibited to the bhikkhus dwelling in the 
Middle country.® 

Particularly noticeable is his reply to the Vajjiputtaka 
monk who expressed his difficulty in observing all the 250 rules 
of the Patimokkha. Buddha said that he would be satisfied if 
the bhikkhu wlould practise the three Siksas,® viz., adhislla, 

I Majjhima, I, p. 2 Digha, II, p. 154. 

.3 See EMB., I, ch. XII. 4 EMB., I, ch. XVI. 

5 For boundaries, sec B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism; 
Vinfiya, I, pp. 197-8; Divyavadana, p. 21. 

6 Majjhima, II, pp. 8, 9. Cf. DhA., I, p. 334; ‘&kho’ ti adhi- 

silasikkha* adhicittasikkha adhipannasikkha ti ima tisso sikkha 
sikkhanato sotapatdmaggatdiam aditn katva yava arahattama^atdia 
sattavidho sekho 
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aclhicitia and adhifanm, by which he meant the minute 
observance of the discipline envisaged in the atthanka-magga. 

Austerities made optional 

From his personal experiences Buddha recommended to his 
disciples the middle path which eschewed austerities as a means 
of attaining the goal. Buddha himself led a life of severe austerity 
and he was convinced that such austerities could never fulfil his 
mission.^ For this reason one is expected that austere practices 
should not figure in his disciplinary code and this is actually 
a fact,® but there are ample evidences to show that Buddha 
praised those ascetics who took to the dhiita precepts.® Buddha 
yielded to the strong tendency of those disciples who believed in 
the efficacy of austerities and could not be satisfied with a reli- 
gion barren of such practices. Mahakassapa, one of his most 
favourite disciples, was an advocate of austerities, and it was 
difficult for the Teacher not to comply with the wishes of disci- 
ples like him.. The system of living a forest-life, therefore, came 
into vogue in the early days of Buddhism and so there are in the 
Vinaya special rules for the arannakas. The arannakas were 
required to attend the fortnightly PaPimokkha assemblies, but 
they were exempted from many formalities. 

(v) Faith instead of moral practices 

It cannot be exactly determined when firm faith in Buddha, 
Dhamma and Sangha came to be recognised as a means to 
the attainment of Nirvana. In the V atthupamasutta, so much 
emphasis is laid on it, that a monk having firm faith in 'the 

I Majjhima, I, p. 17. 2 Vinaya, V, 131, igj. 

3 Ahguttara, III, p. 3441. 
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Triratna is exempted from observing even the rules of food. 
This sutta further shows that a monk taking to faith need 
not practise the silas as recommended for the generality 
of monks. ^ 

In view of what has been stated above, we may conclude 
that strict observance of the Vinaya rules was not in the Teacher’s 
mind though after his demise his disciples made the most of 
same. In fact, they became more and more ritualistic and failed 
in using common discretion. A slight deviation from the Vinaya 
laws made them sinners though it mattered very little in spiritual 
advancement. The protest raised by the Mahasanghikas had 
nothing untoward in it and the Theravadins, we may say, magni- 
fied them. We do not mean to justify laxity in discipline but 
when discipline ends in literal and superficial observance of a set 
of rules, one has the right to examine them on merits. 


I- See toy paper in IHQ., vol. XVI: Place of Faith in Early 
Buddhism. 



CHAPTER IV 

FROM KALASOKA TO NANDA 

The Bimbisara (or Haryahka) line of kings ended with the 
reign of king Nagadasaka.^ The throne was taken by his minis- 
ter Susunaga, who according to the traditions preserved in the 
U ttaravihara Auhakathiy was the son of a Licchavi prince of 
Vesali by a courtezan.^ As he was adopted by a minister, he 
came to be known as a minister’s son. According to a late tra- 
dition preserved in the Mdlalankaravatthu, Susunaga had his 
royal residence at Vesali, to which place he later on transferred 
the capital from Rajagaha. He ruled for i8 years and is said 
to have humbled the Pradyota dynasty of Avantl.'* As far as 
the testimony of the Buddhist texts is concerned, no incident 
of note happened during his reign in the history of Buddhism. 

Susunaga was succeeded by his son Kalasoka of the 
Ceylonese chronicles or Kakavarni of the Purdnas, Most of the 
scholars arc of opinion that the two names are of an identical 
person. The Asokdvaddna places Kakavarni after Munda^ and 
makes no mention of Kalasoka while the Manjusrtmulakalpa 
speaks of Visoka as the successor of Susunaga. Taranatha has 
made a confusion of the Emperor Asoka with Kalasoka and 
makes Visoka a son of Asoka. In the Kathdvatthn'-atthakathd 
(p. 2 ) he is called simply Asoka. The outstanding event that 

1 See «bove, p. 4. 

2 Vamsatthaffakasini, I, p. 155. 

3 See Raychaudhury, Political History, (1932), p. 147. 

4 See above, p. 3-4. 
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took place in the history of Buddhism during his reign is the 
session of the Second Buddhist Council (see infra). 

According to the Mahabodhivarnsa, Kalasoka was succeeded 
by his ten sons: Bhadrasena, Korandavarna, Mahgura, Sab- 
banjaha, Jalaka, Ubhaka, Sanjaya, Koravya, Nandivardhana, 
and Pahcamajks, who ruled simultaneously for 22 years. This 
tradition, however, is not corroborated by other Buddhist sources, 
according to which Kalasoka or Visoka was succeeded by his son 
Surasena, who reigned for 17 years.^ 

Surasena supported the bhiksus of the four quarters for 
three years, and offered a hundred kinds of requisites to all 
caityas existing on the face of the earth. “ Taranatha makes 
Arhat ^anavasika and Arhat Yasa contemporaries of Surasena 
apd refers to the appearance of Mahadeva and his five proposi- 
tions during his reign. 

^urasena was succeeded by Nanda, who, according to 
Taranatha,® was Surasena’s son. The Mmk.* says that king 
Nanda was very powerful, maintained a large army and made 
Puspapura his capital. He, it is said, acquired wealth through 
magical means. JayaswaP on the basis of the stanza in the 
Mmk. : 

1 Also called Ugrasena in the Mahabodhi-varnsa. Cf. Mmk., 

p. 61 1 : ^isa iwrst?! 1 

2 Schiefner Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus, p. 5 ®' 5 *’ 
The restoration from Tibetan may well be Surasena instead of Virasena. 
Cf. Mmk. p. 61 1 : 

3 Schiefner, of. cit., p. 52. King Nanda came of the Licchavi 
tribe, sec p. 41. 

4 Mmk., p. 611-612. 5 Imferial History of India, p. 14. 
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5F5jf STM J?53ft ^ #% <TTf^ *r?r; II 
remarks that Nanda was at first a minister of the previous king 
and that he belonged to a low family but was the leading man 
of the community. By unexpected acquisition of wealth he 
became the king of the country. He entertained the bhiksus 
in KasT for many years.’ King Nanda was surrounded by 
Brahmana ministers, on whom also he bestowed wealth. At 
the instance of his spiritual teacher (kalyanamitra) he offered 
several gifts to the caityas built on Buddha’s relics.** King 
Nanda ruled for 20 years and died as a true Buddhist at the 
age of sixty-six.® 

During the reign of Nanda, the bhiksu Naga began to speak 
highly of the five propositions of Mahadeva, which led to the 
appearance of four schools.^ In this connection, we may refer 
to the statement of Taranatha that during the reign of Asoka 
(i.e. Kalasoka) appeared a brahmana Vatsa in Kashmir who was 
learned but Very wicked. He took pleasure in preaching the 
Atmaka theory, travelled over all the countries and turned the 
simple people into his own teaching and caused a dissension m 
the Sangha.® It is a well known fact that the Vatsiputrlyas were 
one of the four schools, and probably this school came into 
existence at an earlier date but was recognised as a separate 
school at the time of king Nanda. 

Taranatha as well as Bu-ston speak of the successor 

of Nanda as his son Mahapadma, who, they state, was devoted 

to Buddhism and furnished the monks at Kusqmapura witji all 

their necessaries of life.® They further state that Vararuci and 
€ 

I Schiefner, of. cit., p. 53. 2 Mmk., p. 6ii'2. 

3 Mmk., p. 612. 4 Schiefner, op. cit. 

5 Ibid. 6 Schiefner, op. cit., p. 55. 
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Panini, who were his father’s ministers, continued to be his 
ministers, but Vararuci was hated and ultimately killed by him. 
As an atonement for the sin of killing a brahmana, 24 monas- 
teries were erected by him. During his reign, Taranatha states, 
Sthiramati, a disciple of Naga,* caused further divisions in the 
Sahgha by propagating his teacher’s propositions. 

Prof. Raichaudhury and other scholars place king Nanda 
after the reign of the sons of Kalasoka, Jayaswal, on the basis 
of the Mmk., places Surasena after Kalasoka. It may be that 
^urasena was another name of Bhadrasena, the first son of 
Kalasoka. In the history of Buddhism we know that, after the 
session of the second council during the reign of Kalasoka, dis- 
sensions arose in the Buddhist Sangha. Mahadeva’s five pro- 
positions were regarded by Vasumitra and others as one 
of the causes of the dissensions. Mahadeva was followed 
by Naga, who, in his turn, was followed by Sthiramati in the 
propagation of the five propositions. In view of this succession 
of teachers, it is quite probable that Kalasoka was succeeded by 
Surasena, and Surasena by Nanda. Buston writes that troubles 
arose in the Buddhist Sahgha 137 years after Buddha’s fari- 
nibhana.^ This date coincides with the reign of Nanda and 
therefore his information as also of Taranatha that Surasena inter- 
vened between Kalasoka and Nanda appears to be historical. It is 
quite likely that the Tibetan historians mistook the name Maha- 
padma Nanda as names of two personages. Nanda and 
Mahapadma, and made the latter a son of the former. It may 
be that king Nanda took the appellation Mahapadma some 
time* after the commencement of his reign. 

t See above, p. 3^. 

2 Buston, II, p. 76. 
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The Mmk. and the Tibetan historians furnish us with in- 
teresting information regarding the time and activities of the 
famous grammarians Panini ■ and Vararuci. Regarding Panini 
the texts mention that he was born at Bhlrukavana in the west 
(probably north-west) and that though he was a btahmana, he 
was strongly inclined to the Buddhist faith, and that he attained 
proficiency in grammar (sabdasdstra) through the grace of 
Avalokitesvara. He composed the well-known Pdninivydkarana 
and ultimately attained Srdvakabodhi. The date of Panini is 
placed by Weber, Maxmiiller, Keith, and several other 
scholars between 350 and 300 B.C., and this is also the time of 
the reigning period of king Nanda, hence the contemporaneity 
of Nanda and Panini as stated by the Buddhist writers seems 
to be true. 

Regarding Vararuci our information is that he was an erudite 
scholar and started writing explanatory sdstras on Buddha’s 
words. Prof. Belvalkar^ has adduced ample evidences to show 
that Vararuci .was another name of Katyayana of the Aindra 
School of grammarians, which school, Taranatha says, was be- 
lieved to be earlier than the Paninian school. To this school 
also belongs Kaccayana’s Pali grammar. Vararuci’s interest in 
writing exegetical literature is also referred to by Belvalkar.* In 
view of all these, it will not be wide of the mark if we hold 
that Vararuci was also a contemporary of king Nanda and Panini 
and that he like his famous namesake Mahakaccayana specialis- 
ed in writing commentaries on Buddha’s enigmatic expressions. 
Taranatha -suggests that the writing of Vibhdsd-sdstras 'was 

commenced by Vararuci. It may be that Katyayana or Var&ruci 

€ 

* ♦ 

1 Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, pp. ii, 27, 85. 

2 Ibid,, p- 84* 
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was the originator o£ the Sarvastivada school of Buddhism, which 
later on came to be known as the Vaibhasika school. From the 
above account^ we may conclude that dissensions in the Buddhist 
Sangha commenced in the reign of Kalasoka and multiplied 
during the reigns of ^urasena and Mahapadma Nanda. 

Princifal centres of Buddhism 

The names of monks and the geographical information 
as furnished by the accounts of the Second Council throw 
interesting light on the extent of the area which came under 
the influence of the Buddhist church. The leading monks of 
the time were counted as eight, viz., SabbakamI, Salha, Revata, 
Khujjasobhita, Yasa, Sambhuta SanavasI, Vasabhagamika and 
Sumana.^ The first six were disciples of Ananda, and the 
remaining two of Anuruddha. Ananda died during the latter 
part of the reign of Ajatasattu, and so the age of his disciples 
at the time of the Second Council exceeded, in any case, 90 
years. SabbakamI was then the Sanghatthera but Revata was 
the recognised leader. In the Sanskrit tradition, Sambhfita 
SanavasI gets more prominence as he, according to this tradition, 
was selected by Ananda as the monk to take charge of the religion 
after him. In the Chinese traditions, he is shown as taking the 
leading part in the deliberations of the Council. The Vesalians 
were monks of the eastern countries (^actnaka) so also 
were SabbakamI, Salha of Sahajati,® Khujjasobhita and Vasabha- 

1 Buston ( 11 , p. 93) gives a slightly different list: Yasas, Sadha, 
Dhanika, Kubjita,* Ajita, Sambhuta, Revata. 

2 Sonaka, according to Buston, 11 , p. 93. Sahajatii is identified 
with Bhita 9 miles S.S.W. from Allahabad. Sir John Marshall identifies 
Sahajati with Bhita on the basis of the inscription : ‘Magadht Sahajatiyc 
nigamasa’. See N. N. Ghosh, . Early His. of Kausamhi, p. 89. 
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gamika.’ In Buston’s account, Sabbakaml is said to have been 
residing at Vcsali. Hiuen Tsang tells us that Khujjasobhita 
bejongsed to Pataliputra while Salha came itom Vesali. 
It will be observed that Salha of Sahajati or Vesali was at first 
in an indecisive mood. King Kalasoka also like Salha 
was at first in favour of the Vesalians, but later on, at the inter- 
vention of his sister Bhikkhuni Nanda, he changed towards 
the Westerners. In the early history of Buddhism, Vesali 
is described as a town seething with non-Buddhsitic thinkers 
and as a centre of the followers of Nigantha Nataputta, hence 
it is quite in keeping with the traditions of the country that 
non-orthodox Buddhists should find a footing there. 

Yasa, the most active figure in the account and the one who 
started the commotion, hailed, according to Hiuen Tsang, from 
Kosala. He left Vesali for KosambI, where he organised a party 
with sixty monks of Pava (Paveyyaka)® and eighty monks of 
AvantI, all of the Western countries.^ He proceeded with them 
first to Sambhuta SanavasI of Mathura and met him at 
Aht^anga.* Accompanied by him they went to meet Revata, 
another Westerner, belonging to Kanauj and met him at 

Boston (p. 93) gives the following geographical information: — 
i Sarvakamin of Vailali ii Yafas of Dhanika 

iii Sadha of Sonaka 

iv Dhanika of Samkasya (in Magadha, see Przyluski, Le Concile 
de Ra]agaha, p. 286) 

V Kubjita of Pamliputra vi Ajita of ^nighna 

vii Sambhuta of Mahismati viii Revata of Sahajati. 

2 Padieyyaka is another reading. 

■ 3 Vams^ttbappakasinK p. 166 : Pacchimika yeva Paveyyaka. 

4 Abogahgti is a mountain near the sources of the Ganges. 
Moggaliputta Tissa resided there immediately before the Third Council 
see B. C. Law,' Geog. of Early Buddhism, p. 40. 
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Soreyya. Tlie’fourth Western monk was Sumana. Thus we see 
that there was a? clear geographical division among the monks. 
The oppositioii to the Vesalian practices was started by Yasa 
of Kosala,* and supported by Revata of Soreyya (Kanauj),® Sam- 
bhuta SanavasI of Mathura, and Sumana, whose native place is 
not mentioned anywhere. This testifies to the fact that the 
monks of the Western countries, viz. KausambI,® Avanti 
Mathura were more orthodox in their observance of the Vinaya 
rules as adopted by the Theravadins. In the deliberations of the 
Council, SabbakamI, though the Sanghatthcra, was not given 
the lead, and this also proves the lack of his whole-hearted sup-, 
port to the agitation started by Yasa. Sajha’s attitude, as men- 
tioned above, was at first indecisive and similar probably was 
also the view of Khujjasobhita of Patahputra. 

Prof. Przyluski also has noted the geographical division of 
monks in his Concile de Rajagrha (p. 308-9) and remarks that 
there were definitely three centres, viz., Vaisall,' KausambI and 
Mathura. KausambI and all south-western countries bepame later 
on the seat of the Theravadins while Mathura and the north- 
western countries of the Sarvastivadins. The Westerners of this 
Council were therefore the group of monks who came to be later 
on known as the Sthaviras and Sarvastivadins while the 
Easterners, who made their scat at Vaisall, were the Mahasanghi- 
kas and their offshoots. Whatever may have been the differences 

1 Dhanika, according to Boston (II, p. 91). 

2 KausambI is identified with the ruins at Kosam, 38 miles from 
Allah^ad above the Yamuna. Watters, II, p. 75. 

3 In the Sarvastivadin Vinaya account of the KausambI dispute, 
one party is described as Vesalian and the other KausaAbian. 

4 Vais^i is identified with Besarh in the Muzaffarpur district of 

Behar. * 
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between the Easterners and Westerners, it is apparent that 
Buddhism was prevalent at the time all over the central belt 
of India from Avaiitl' to Vaisall and from Mathura to Kausambl. 
The chief centre of Buddhism, it seems, was shifted at that time 
from Rajagrha to Papliputra which became then also the royal 
seat of the rulers. The Mahasanghikas made Pateliputra their 
chief centre.® 


1 Avanti * in ancient times was divided into tWo parts, the 
northern part with its capital at Ujjcni b identified wijh. Malwa. 

2 See Infra ' .. 



CHAPTER V 


SECOND BUDDHIST COUNCIL 

Sources {Earlier): (i) Our main sources of. information fot 
the history of the Second Council are the Cullavagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka and the Vinayaksudrakavastu, the Tibetan 
translation of the Mula-sarvastivada Vinaya,^ which forms also 
the basis of Boston’s and Taranatha’s accounts of the Council, 
ns also of Rockhill. The Ceylonese chronicles and Pali com- 
mentaries derive their information mainly from the Cullavagga 
and so have no independent value of their own. The account of 
Yuan Chwahg is useful inasmuch as his information is derived 
from the Chinese versions of the Vinaya texts of the Maha- 
sahghika and other schools. 

Sources {Later): (ii) Besides the above accounts derived 
from the Vinaya texts, there . arc three other texts written by 
Bhavya, Vasumitra and Vinitadeva on the history of the Buddhist 
schools. In introducing the history of the schools of thought, 
Vasumitra refers to the Council. He writes that it was held one 
hundred and odd years after Buddha’s death while Asoka was 
ruling at Kusumapura^ in Magadha kingdom. Evidently, by 

♦ 

1 Dul'Va, xi, 323-330; Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, pp. 171-180. 
The account also appears in the Vinaya texts of the Mahiiasakas arid 
the Qharmagupias. . Taranatha, p. 41; Bu-ston, p. 91!. 

2 See Masuda in Asia Major, I, p. 14. According to some 
authorities the name of the kings is given as Nanda aad Mahapadma 
and the time elapsed after Buddha’s death is 137 years. See Bu-ston, 
II, p. 96. 
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A^ka, he meant Kalasoka cff thjs Pali tradition. All these three 
writers have not a word to say about the ten un-Vinayic acts of the 
Mahasanghikas. They attribute the division of the Sangha to 
the five propositions of Mahadeva.^ The works of these writers, 
therefore, are not of much value for the events that led to the 
session of the Second Council. 

(iii) Apart from the two kinds of sources mentioned above, 
there are references to the session of the Council in the Maha- 
vasta. Samadhirija, ManjusrtmuUkalfa and other later texts, 
hence the session of the Council was taken generally as an 
accepted fact by the early writers on Buddhism. 

The Story 

Some of the Vajjian monks of Vesali allowed as lawful ten 
rules which were not in strict conformity with the Pdtimokkha. 
Yasa of Kosambi, while at Vesali, happened to notice this and 
strongly protested against the same. The Vajjian monks 
resented this aptitude of Yasa and expelled him '(ukkbepana) 
from the Sangha. Yasa made an appeal to the laity of Vesali, 
and it is said, that he had to flee to his native land. From there 
he tried to form a party of monks who adhered to his views. 
He sent messengers to the monks at Patheyya and AyantI, and 
he himself went to Ahogahga, the residence of Sambhuta 
Sanavast. There he was joined by sixty theras of Patheyya and 
eighty theras of Avanti, and gradually by several others. They 
all decided to approach Revata of Soreyya, who was then the 
chief of the Sangha. Before they could reach Soreyya, Revata 
started for Vesali, and the meeting of Revata tvith other monks 
took place ‘at Sahajati, The Vajjian monks, in order jeo forestall 


I Infra, p. 41. 
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Yasa’s plans, approached Revata at'Sahajati with robes and such 
other presents but failed to win him over to their side. Sajha 
of Sahajati was at first wavering between the two parties, but 
ultimately he sided with Yasa. The Yajjian monks, being 
unsuccessful in this attempt of theirs, approached king Kalasoka 
at Pupphapura, and persuaded him to believe that the monks 
of the western countries were making a sinister move to get 
possession of the Teacher’s- GandhakutI in the Mahavanavihara 
at Vesali. The king at first took up their cause but later on 
changed his mind, it is said, at the intervention of his sister 
who was a bhikkhunt. The session of the Council was held 
at Vesali with 700 members but as there was great uproar 
during the deliberations of the Council, it was decided to refer 
the matters to a body of referees consisting of eight members, four 
from the orthodox party of the west and four from the unortho- 
dox party of the cast. The Council followed the U bbahika 
process as described in the Patimokkha.^ The findings of the 
referees, which were all against the Vesalian monks, were placed 
before the larger body constituting the Council and were 
confirmed. 

The Ceylonese chronicles continue the story and write that 
the findings were not accepted by all the Vesalian monks, some 
of whom held another Council and included in it all the monks 
whether arhats and non-arhats, and decided matters according to 
their own light. This assembly was called Mahasangha or 
Mahasahgiti. 

’ Time df site of the Council 

All she traditions state that a Council wa| tfeld about a 
century after Buddha’s death to suppress certain un-Vinayic acts 

I See §esly Monastic Buddhism, vol. I, p. 3x9. 

5 . 
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practised by a group of monk’s of Vesali. The Council was held 
at Vesali, but the traditions differ about the name of the 
monastery where the scene of the session was laid. In Pali the 
name of the monastery is given as Valukarama, and this is cor- 
roborated by the Mahasanghika Vinaya.^ According to 
Buston, the name of the monastery was Kusumapura,® but it is 
not corroborated by any other text. Buston probably confused 
the capital of the province with that of the seat of the Council, 
or it may be that the Mahasahghikas after their defeat in the 
Vesalian Council held another Council at the capital. 

No President 

A remarkable feature of the Council is that it did not elect 
any President. By the ubbahika process a body of referees con- 
sisting of eight monks was formed to go into the questions of 
dispute, and each tradition gave prominence to its favoured 
monk. Thus, we see that though SabbakamI recognised as 
the Sahghatthera, the Pali tradition accords to Revata, a West- 
erner, the leadership of the Council, while tlie Chinese version 
of the Mahasanghika Vinaya attributes to Sambhuta 5anavasl 
the leading part in the Council. Buston gives prominence to 
SabbakamI and Khujjasobhita (Kubjita). In view of these differ- 
ences regarding the leading monk, we have to conclude that 
there was no elected President and the business was carried on 
by a Committee. 

The ten un-Vinayic acts 

All the earlier sources agree in stating that the main business 
of the Council was to examine the validity of the ten un- 


I Watters, of. cit., II, p. 73. 


a Buston. n, p. 96. 
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Vinayic acts performed by a section of the Vesalian monks, ^ but 
there exists a wide divergence of opinion in their interpretations. 
It is difficult to decide which of the interpretations, accessible to 
us, should be accepted and so we should prefer that which 
appears more plausible. 

The ten un-Vinayic acts with their interpretations, as given 
in the Pali texts, are as follows : — 

(i) Singilona kappa — or the practice of carrying salt in 
a horn for use when needed, which contravened according to 
one view the rule against the storing of articles of food 
(cf. Pacittiya 38). 

(ii) Dvangula kappa — or the practice of taking food aftet 
midday, lit, when the shadow (on the dial) is two digits wide 
(vide Pac. 37). 

(iii) Gamantara kappa-^-ot the practice of going to a 
neighbouring village and caking a second meal there the same 
day, committing thereby the offence of over-eating (cf. Pac. 35). 

(iv) Avasa kappa — or the observance of uposathas in 
different places within the same parish {sima) (prohibited in the 
Mahavagga, II, 8, 3). 

(v) Ammati kappa — or doing an act and obtaining 
its sanction afterwards (contrast Mahavagga, IX, 3. 5). 

(vi) Acinna kappa — or the use of precedents as authority. 

(vii) Amathita kappa — or the drinking of milk-whey after 
meal (against Pac. 35). 

(viii) Jalogimpatum — or the drinking of fermenting palm- 
juice which is not yet toddy (against Pac. 51).^ 

I Cl.‘ Miilasarvastivada V itiay a (CH^t ms.), Ovanavastu, p. 142: 
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(ix) Adasakam nistdanam — or the use of a borderless 
sheet to sit on (contrary to Pdc. 8g). 

(x) Jdtamparajatam — or the acceptance of gold and silver 
(prohibited in Nissagg. i8).* . 

Buston, on the basis of the tradition preserved in the Mula- 
Sarv^tivada Vinaya, enumerates the undermentioned ten acts.“ 
Prof. La Vallce Poussin translated the same Tibetan passage 
from the Dulva. We reproduce below both the translations of 
Obermiller and de La Vallee Poussin. 

(i) Using the sacred salt: (Obermiller) Mixing the salt 
that is to be kept for life-time with that which is used in general, 
to eat it and make it thus an object of use.® 

(Poussin) Mixing salt consecrated for life-time with food 
appropriate at the moment.'* 

The Dharmaguptas and the, Mahlsasakas offer quite a 
different interpretation. According to them, the word singi is 
srhga (t;er/i) = ginger and Iona = sAt. Their interpretation is 
to “mix the food with salt and ginger.”* 


1 For a discussion on the interpretations of the terms, see 
Minayeff, Redherches, I, pp. 44-50. 

The first three rules arc relaxations of the more stringent rules, made 
by Buddha regarding the storage of food and eating to suit the con- 
ditions created by famine in Vesali. The people of Vesali continued to 
observe the relaxed rules though they were abrogated later on by the 
Theravadins in their Vinaya. 

2 The order of enumeration has been changed for the convenience 

of comparison with the Pali list. • 

3 a. 9 ilgit Ms. leaf 93b: 

Afo. •vi. 3. 1, 

4 Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 91, 104. 

■ 5 Ibid., p. 91. 
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(ii) Taking food with two fingers: (Obcrmiilcr) The 
food that has not been left (from a previous meal) they eat, 
taking it with two fingers. 

(L. V. P.) Eating food of botli kinds, not being remainder, 
while using two fingers.^ 

(iii) Eating on the way: (Obermillcr) The monks, 
having gone a yojana or a half, assemble and eat on the pretext 
that they are travelling. 

(L. V. P.) Having gone a yojana or a half-yojana, and 
having eaten food in troop, rendered the meal in troop legal by 
reason of the journey.* 

(iv) Adrriission of a mixture: (Obermiller) The moiSks 
mix a drona measure of milk with as much sour milk and drink 
it at undue time. 

(L. V. P.) After agitj^ting a full measure (drona) of milk 
with a full measure of curd, and then eating the preparation out 
of time.''* 

(v) Taking intoxicating drink: (Obermiller) The monks 
take wine in the manner of a leech that sucks blood and having 
drunk, excuse it with illness. 

(L. V. P.) Drinking fermented liquor witli a sucking action 
like leeches, rendering it legal by reason of illness.* 

1 Dharmaguptas : “derogation from sobriety, as if, for example, 
a monk after an ample repast, forgetting the rule of good conduct, 
began to take with two fingers and to eat the food remaining." 

2 The Mahis^akas say “to cat a second time after having risen 

before taking a sufficient meal.” ' 

3 The Dharmaguptas and Mahi^asakas say: “to drink, beyond 
the time alfowed, a mixture of cream, butter, honey and sugar. 

4 Accotding to the Mahisasakas, it is a question of an intoxicating 
liquor which had become fermented. 
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(vi) Making a new mg: (Obermiller) Taking a new 
rug without stitching it by a patch of the so-called Sugata span 
taken from the old one. 

(L. V. P.) Not having patched their new mats with a 
border, a Sugata’s cubit broad, from the old mat.‘ 

(vii) Begging gold and silver: (Obermiller) The monks 
anoint an alms-bowl with fragrant spices, put it on the 
head of a Sramana, on a table or a seat, or in a narrow passage 
at the four cross-roads and proclaim : This is a sublime vessel, if 
you deposit your gifts in it and fill it, you are to reap great merit. 

(L. V. P.) Taking alms-bowls such as were round, pure 
and suitable for ritual, anointing them with perfumes, fumigating 
them with incense, adorning them with various fragrant flowers, 
placed on the head of a monk over a cushion went about the 
highways, streets and cross-roads, crying as follows. “Here, yc 
people, who have come from vatious towns and cquntries, and yc 
wise people of Vaisall! This fatra is a lucky one, to give in it is 
to give much, or whoever shall fill it will obtain a great fruit, a 
great advantage, a ’great activity, a great development.” 

[As far as the seven un-Vinayic acts, mentioned above, are 
concerned, all the Vinaya texts, including those of the Mahl- 
sasakas and the Dharmaguptas agree, though they have differed 
in interpretations, which have all been pointed out;] 

(viii) Digging ground: (Obermiller) It is considered 
admissible for monks to live by agriculture. (L. V. P.) Turning 
up the soil with their own hands.® ^ 

1 According to the Mahi^asakas, to make for, oneself a mat of 
undetermined dimensions; there is no question of fringe. 

2 According to the Dharmaguptas, the Vajjiputtakas 'think their 
conduct may be justified by alleging ^at “this has been dene from time 
immemorial.’ 
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On this un-Vinayic act, the comment of the Sarvastividins 
stands alone, and this seems to be due to careless Sanskritization 
of acinna by achinna, unconsciously changing the root (car to 
chid). Hence the interpretation offered by tlic Sarvastividins 
should be left out of account. 

(ix) Approving: (Obermiller) They perform religious 
observances, and at the same time incite the monks in attendance 
to approve.^ (L.V.P.) The Venerable Ones (absent brothers) 
having approved, do ye count it as approved, caused the resolu- 
tions of the incomplete Sangha to be approved by the monks of 
the parish.® 

Buston or Obermiller has no doubt been misled by the 
Tibetan rendering of the Sanskrit word anumodana, which, 
though derived from the root mud, does not carry the meaning 
of “rejoice”. Anumodana in Pali means “acquiescence of an act 
done by the Ss^ha in one’s absence”. This is also an instance of 
anomaly of converting a Prakrit word into Sanskrit. We arc 
not aware what was the original Prakrit word, but evidently the 
Palists made it anumati. In any case, the interpretations offered 
by the different Vinaya texts are similar, i.e., getting an ecclesias- 
tical act performed in an incomplete assembly approved by the 
absentee members. 

The Mahlsasakas and the Sarvastividins have both omitted 
dvdsakappa of the Plli list. It seems that these schools included 

According to the MaKisasakas: “To continue to occupy them- 
selves with what they had been in the habit of doing before becoming 
ascetics^ certain occupations were declared law's!!, others were forbidden." 

1 “Rejoicing”' of Obermiller is changed by me to “Approving.” 

2 The" Dharmaguptas support the Pali interpretation while the 
Mahifasakas “in the accomplidSment .of an ecclesiastical act to call 
others one by one afterwards to hear.” 
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all the irregularities committed by the VajjJan monks relating 
to the performance of ecclesiastical acts in a regular or irregular 
assembly within anumodani-kaffa, while the Theravadins 
(Pali) and the Dharmaguptas have split it up into two: anumati 
and av^a. The Dharmaguptas, it will be noted, put a slightly 
different interpretation on avasakaf^a. They say that “in the 
avasa, besides the regular acts, the innovators accomplished 
others. 

Perhaps in order to keep up the number of deviations as 
ten the Mahlsasakas and the Sarvastivadins borrowed one point 
from Mahadeva’s five and made it the first of their list, viz., 
“Exclamation of aho”. 

(x) Exclamation of astonishment: (Obermiller) The 
monks of Vaisall perform religious observances and at the same 
time they admit such exclamations as aho. 

(L. V. P.) The monks of Vais.ili haying rendered legal the 
exclamation aho performed an ecclesiastical act illegally in an 
incomplete or complete Sangha or legally in an incomplete 
Sangha. 

The interpretation given in the Vinaya of the Sarvastivadins 
is a laboured one and appears more or less a repetition of the 
previous un-Vinayic act of the Vajjiputtakas. 

The exclamation of aho reminds us of the fifth point of 
Mahadeva, viz., the path is attained by an exclamation. This 
has been discussed in the KathavaUhtt (xl. under the heading: 
‘Idam dukkhan ti' vacam bhasato ’idam Jakkhan tt nanam 
pavattati ti} ' f 

A comparison of the two lists (Pali and Sanskrit) shows 
that both the traditions have worked on a common Original list, 

I See Infra, p. 41.“ 
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which was probably in a Prakrit, and definitely neither in 
Sanskrit nor in Pali. This we state on the basis of the change 
noticed in the words: singilo^j dcinm and anumati. The 
anomaly of dvdsa can hardly be explained. As regards the re- 
maining six items, the interpretations of both the schools are 
allowable and either exposition may be accepted. 

Five frofositions of Mahddeva 

Vasumitra, followed by Bhavya and Vinitadcva, writes that 
on account of the five propositions propounded by Mahadeva, 
the Sahgha became divided into two schools: the Mahasanghika 
and the Sthaviravada. The five points are: — 

The Arhats 

1. arc subject to temptation (cf. Kvh. II. i. Atthi 
arahato rdgo ti?) 

2. may have residue of ignorance (cf. Kvu. II. 2 : Atthi 
arahato ahhdnan it?) 

3. may have doubts regarding certain matters (cf. Kvtt. 
II. 3 : Atthi arahato kahkhd ti?) 

gain knowledge through others’ help (cf. Kvu. II. 4: 
Atthi arahato paravitarand ti?). 

5. The Path is attained by an exclamation (as "aho”) 
(cf. Kvu. II. 3 & 4 & XI. 4). 

Watters has collected some information regarding the life of 
Mahadeva . from the Abhidharma-mahdvibhdsd~lun (ch. 99).^ 
According to this, wotk, Mahadeva was the son of a brahmin 
merchant of Mathura. He had his ordination at Kukku^rama 
in Pa^liputta. fey his zeal and abilities, he soon became the 
head of tlje Buddhist establishment there. The tylihg king was 

I Watters, op. cit., I, pp. 267-8. 

6 
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a friend and patron of Mahadeva. With his help, he was able 
to oust the senior orthodox monks and establish his five dogmas, 
as enumerated above. Yuan Chwang writes that at the instance 
of the reigning king, an assembly of monks was summoned, in 
which the senior brethren, who were arhats, voted against the 
five dogmas, which however, were supported by a large majority 
of ordinary ordained members, i.e., non-arhats. 

The Chinese pilgrim, it will be observed, mentioned both 
the five dogmas of Mahadeva (Watters, I, p. 267) and the few 
un-Vinayic acts of the Vesalian monks (Watters, II, p. 73) as 
the cause of the session of the Council and the cleavage in the 
Sahgha. The writer of the Kathavatthu was aware of the five 
dogmas. Buddhaghosa attributed them to the Mahasahghikas, 
so there can be no doubt that the statement of Vasumitra and 
others is authentic. The Difavamsa also states that the seceders 
introduced alterations in the doctrines as well. 

Conclusion 

Now the questions that can be raised are: To which of 
the two causes is due the schism? Or is the schism due to both 
the causes? We prefer the second alternative and may account 
for the two traditions thus: The division of monks began with 
the differences of opinion regarding the interpretation of the ten 
Vinaya rules some time before the appearance of Mahadeva 
(or Naga)' i.e., during the reign of Kalasbka. It was about half 
a century after this event that Mahadeva tw Niga propounded his 
five dogmas during the reign of king Nanda and his disciple 
Sthiramati propagated it further. As r^ards the fact that the 

t . ■ 

1 See above, p. 24, where Naga is described as a disciple of 
Mahadeva, and Sthiramati as a disciple of Naga. 
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tradition of the breach of ten Vinaya rules appears in the Vinaya 
texts and the Ceylonese chronicles while the tradition about Mah^ 
deva’s five dogmas appears in the Tibetan and Chinese Versions 
of Vasumitra's and other writers’ text on the doctrine of the 
schools, we may state that the Vinaya texts being concern- 
ed with the disciplinary aspect of the religion passed over the 
doctrinal differences while Vasumitra and other writers being 
more concerned with doctrinal difEcrences than with discipli- 
nary rules, considered it unnecessary to repeat the ten un- 
Vinayic acts of the Vesalian monks. The sources of information 
of the Ceylonese chronicles being the Vinaya texts, these also 
passed over the doctrinal differences, Yuan Chwang, being afl 
annalist, was interested in both doctrines and disciplines and so 
he recorded the divergences in regard to both. It is quite prob- 
able that the schism began with disciplinary rules and in course 
of time, incorporated matters of doctrine. 

It is apparent from the subiect-matter of the ten un-Vinayic 
acts and the five points of Mahadeva, that the Vesalians wanted 
a certain amount of latitude and freedom in the interpretation 
and observance of the rules,^ and to carry into their organizations 
and general governance a democratic spirit which was gradually 
disappearing from the Buddhist Sahgha. The exclusive 
powers and privileges which the arhats claimed for themselves 
were looked upon with disfavour by the Vesalians. The claim 
of the arhats to become members of important Councils and 
make their decisions binding on the non-arhats. did not appeal 

I The Vesalian monks are called Vajjiputtakas in the Pali tradi- 
tion. In the Anguttara (I, p. 230) we notice that a Vajjiputtaka monk 
approached Buddha, saying that it would be difficult for him to observe 
the 250 rules of the Patimokkha. 
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to the Vajjians — ^a clan imbued with a thorough democratic 
spirit. The five propositions of Mahadeva also indicated that 
the arhats were not ‘perfect’ men as was claimed by the orthodox 
and that the arhats also had a few limitations. The Vesalians 
refused to be bound down by the decision of the arhats, and 
instead they convened a Council of all arhats and non-arhats, 
calling it a Mahasaiiglti and agreed to abide by the decisions of 
the enlarged Council. This new body believed sincerely that the 
decisions taken by them were in conformity with what they had 
learnt from Buddha. 


Effect on the Church 

Some of the Vesalian monks separated themselves from the 
Sangha of the Elders or the Orthodox, called the Thera- or 
Sthaviravadins, and organised a new one of their own, calling it 
Maha-sahgha, from which they came to be known as the Maha- 
sahghikas. From now on, the cleavage in the Sangha began to 
widen and widen, ultimately giving rise to as many as eighteen to 
twenty-five sects. The Thera- or Sth.'ivira-vadins were split up into 
eleven sects but remained Hinayana throughout their existence, 
while the Maha-sahghikas became divided into seven sects, gradu- 
ally gave up their Hinayana doctrines, and became the fore-runners 
of Mahayanism. Once the disruptive forces were set in motion the 
Sangha could no longer remain a single whole. Sect after sect 
came into existence on slight differences of opinion concerning 
doctrines, disciplinary rules, and even cutting, colouring and 
wearing of robes. 

In view of the general agreement of the different traditions, 
the session uf ^the Second Council is taken as historical by the 
present-day writers. There can be no question about the fact 
that the Council marked the beginning of divisions in the Buddhist 
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church, and that the disruption hinged on the ten un-Vinayic 
rules. Tlie different traditions agree about nine of the ten rules 
though they may have differed in their interpretations. The only 
point which requires further evidences is the date of the Council 
and the name of the king under whose auspices the Council was 
held. The Ceylonese chronicles gives Kalasoka as the name of 
the king. Kalasoka succeeded Susunaga and is identified now 
with Kakavarnin of the Puranas (see above, p. 22). In view of the 
fact that Susunaga transferred his capital to Vesali, it is not un- 
likely that his son should continue to make Vesali his royal seat 
and take interest in the affairs of the monks who were residents of 
the capital. If Kalasoka be accepted as the royal patron of tho' 
Council,^ the date of its session will have to be put about a 
century after Buddha’s death. Kern has questioned the state- 
ment of the Ceylonese chronicles about the age of the monks 
who took leading parts in the deliberations of the Council and 
pointed out that the names do not include any of the list of 
teachers given in the fifth chapter of the Mahavamsa.^ 
Kern’s apprehensions arc not baseless and so we should take the 
statement of the Mahavamsa that some of the monks lived at 
the time of Buddha* with ascertain amount of caution. As far as 
the line of teachers is concerned, Kern overlooks the fact 
that it is a list of succession of the spiritual teachers of 
Moggaliputta Tissa and not a list of succession of the Sahgha- 
ttheras. Kern’s conclusion that the Second Council “preceded 
but had no connection with the schism of the Mahasanghikas’’ 

1 Kem thinks that Kala Asoka is none other than Dharma-Asoka 

in his early ’days. » 

2 Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 108-9. 

3 Mahavamsa, IV, 59- * 
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seems to be his personal conviction and not based on any evi- 
dence and so is his remark that Kala-Asoka was Dharma- 
Asoka in his early days. Vasumitra places the session of the 
Council during the reign of Mahapadma Nanda. This state- 
ment is probably due to the confusion made by Vasumitra that 

Mahadeva’s five propositions were the original causes of the 
schism. 



CHAPTER VI 


APPEARANCE OF THE BUDDHIST SCHOOLS OF THOUGHTS 

It has been shown that within the period of Buddha’s 
ministry which covered less than half a century, the various 
forces leading to dissensions were already at work. It was not 
therefore unusual that in the absence of the Teacher, the disrup- 
tive forces were still more active, and inspite of all precautions 
against Sanghabheda, caused the origin of as many as eighteen 
or more schools within a century and a half. 

We have two independent traditions about the secession of 
the Schools, one preserved in the Kathavatthu-aUhakatha^ the 
Ceylonese chronicles and the Sinhalese Nikaya-sangraha^ and the 
other in the treatises of Vasumitra, Bhavya and Vinitadeva. 
Though there are slight deviations in the order of secession of 
the schools, the two traditions, as shown in the annexed table, 
agree substantially. Vasumitra has assigned little later dates to 
the origin of some of the schools, but the dates are too vague to 
be of any consequence to us. 

Vinitadeva and the author of the Bhiksuvarsagrapreeba 
divided the eighteen sects in five groups thus : — 

L&IL Mahasanghikas comprising Purvasaila, 
Aparasaila, Haimavata, Lokottaravada and Prajnaptivada. 

III. S a r V a^s t i V a d i n s comprising Muiasarvastivada, 

Ka^aplya, Mahisasaka, Dharmagupta, Bahusrutiya, Tamrasatlya 
and a section of the Vibhajyavada. * 

IV. Sarnmitlyas comprising Kaurukullaka, Avan- 
taka and Vatsiputrfya. 
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V, Sthaviras comprising Jetavanlya, Abhayagiri- 
vasin, and Mahaviharavasin. 

Vinitadeva’s information and classification evidently point 
to a posterior date. He includes some of the later schools into 
his enumeration and omits some of the older schools which were 
probably extinct by his time, e.g., the Ekavyavaharika, Gokulika, 
Dharmottariya, and Bhadrayanika. Particularly noticeable is 
his inclusion of the Ceylonese sects like Jetavanlya^ (i.e. Saga- 
lika of the Mahavamsa, v. 13), Abhayagirivasin* (i.e. Dhamma- 
rueika of the Mahavamsa, v. 13) and the Mahaviharavasin. 
The Jetavanlya, it will be noted, came into existence as late as 
the reign of Mahasena (5th century A.D.). 

Taranatha in his 42nd chapter (Kurze Betrachtung des 
Sinnes der vier Schulen^) furnishes us with very important 
identifications of the different names of schools appearing in the 
lists of Bhavya, Vasumitra Vinitadeva and others. After re- 
producing the several lists, he gives the following identifications : — 

(i) Kasyaplya == Suvarsaka. 

(ii) Samkrantivadin = UttatIya = TamrasatTya. 

(iii) Caityaka = Purvasaila = Schools of Mahadeva. 

(iv) Lokottaravada = Kaukkutika. 

(v) Ekavyavaharika is a general name of the MahS- 
sanghikas. 

(vi) Kaurukullaka, Vatsiputrlya, Dharmottariya, Bhadra- 
yanlya and Channagarika held almost similar views.'* 

1 Vamsatfha, p. 175; Sagalika nama Mahasenaranno jetavana- 

vasino bhikkhu. * * 

2 Ibid. It was founded in Ceylon during the reign of^Vattagamani. 

3 Schiefner, of. cit., pp. 270-274. 

4 Taranatha tells us further that during the reign of the Pala 
king, seven schools only were known. TTiese were 
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These identifications help us to trace the Uttarapathakas of 
the Kathavatthu, This school should be identified with the 
Uttariyas of Bhavya and the Samkrantivadins of Vasumitra or 
Samkrantikas of the Pali texts. The Samkrantivadins were also 
known as the Tamrasatiyas probably on account of their copper- 
coloured robes. Out of these Tamrasatiyas or Uttarapathakas or 
Samkrantivadins or Darstantikas arose the Sautrantikas, who are 
often mentioned in the Samkarabhasya, Sarvadarsanasangraha 
and such other works of the Brahmanic schools of philosophy. 

A comparison of the different lists of Scliools shows that 
the grouping of Schools fairly agrees with one another. The 
Mahasanghika branches may be sub-divided into two groups one 
earlier and the other later. 

The earlier (or the first) group comprised the original 
Mahasanghikas, Ekavyavaharikas and Caityakas or Lokottara- 
vadins. According to Taranatha, Ekavyavaharikas and the 
Mahasanghikas were almost identical. The chief centre of this 
group was at Pataliputra. 

The later (or the second) group of Schools came into 
existence long after the Mahasanghikas. They became widely 
known as the Saila Schools or the Andhakas,^ and made their 
chirf centre at Amaravatl and Nagarjunikonda. With them 

(i) Sammitiya comprising Vatsiputriya and KaurukuUaka. 

(ii) Mahasamghika comprising Prajnaptivada and Lokottaravada. 

(iii) Sarvastivada comprising Tamrasatiya and Sarvastivada. The 

former became known as Dars^ntika, out of whidi developed the 
Sautratiitika School, o This . corroborates Masuda*s remark as against that 
of de la Vallee Poussin that the Darstantikas preceded the ^Sautrantikas. 
See Asia Af^jor, p. 67, fn. • 

i To the Andhakas should be added ' the Vctulyakas and the 
Hetuvadins of the Kathavatthu. 


7 
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may be classed the Bahukutlyas and Prajnaptivadins, as the 
former had more agreement in doctrinal matters with tlie Saila 
Schools than with the Mahasanghikas while the latter had its 
origin as a protest against the doctrins of the Bahukutiyas. 

The third group of Schools is formed by the earlier 
Mahlsasakas, and Sarvastivadins with the later Mahisasakas, 
Dharmaguptakas, Kasyaplyas, Samkrantikas or Uttarapathakas,‘ 
or Tamrasatiyas. 

The fourth group comprised the Vajjiputtakas or Vatsl- 
putrlyas with Dharmottarlyas, Bhadrayanikas, Channagarikas, 
and fiammitiyas, and also Kautukullakas. In this group, practi- 
cally all the schools merged in one, viz., the Vatsiputrlyas, 
otherwise known as the Sammmyas. 

The last, the fifth group but the earliest in origin was the 
Theravada which, as Vimtadeva says, formed a group with the 
Ceylonese sects, viz., Jetavanlya, Abhayagiriyasins and Maha- 
viharavasins. 


1 Vasumia’a' gives Sautrantika as an alternative name* of Satnkran- 
tikas or Saipkrantivada. See Masuda, Asia Major, II. -p. 6^ fn. The 
Sautrantikas are called Uttarapathakas in the KathavMthu. Sec Infra. 



CHAPTER VII 

SCHOOLS OF CROUPS I & 11: THEIR HISTORY & LITERATURE 

The first two groups in our scheme included the 
Mahasanghikas with all their sub-sects. Scanning the various 
traditions about the appearance of the sub-sects, we notice 
that Vasumitra and Bhavya^ agreed with the Kathavatthu as far 
as the first three sub-divisions® were concerned, if Cctiya 
be taken as an alternative name of Lokottaravada. In the 
Mahavastu, which is an avowed text of the Lokottaravada 
branch of the Mahasanghikas, worship of caityas is given special 
prominence, hence it will not be out of the way to say that the 
Lokottaravadins, on account of their devotion to caityas, were 
also called Caityakas. 

Sometime after the appearance of these three sub-sects, 
came into existence two further sub-sects, viz., Bahusrutlyas 
and Prajnaptivadins. According to Vasumitra and Bhavya, 
they issued out of the Mahasanghikas direct while in the 
Kathavatthu and Ceylonese traditions, they are made sub-divi- 
sions of the Gokulikas though the Gokulikas do not appear to 
have become an important sect at any time. The doctrines of 
these two^ later schools are allied to those of the Mahasanghikas 
or the Sarvastivadins. 


1 Vinitadeva’s list, being of a later date, may be ^ left out of 

account. See Infra. • 

2 Kaukktl|ika (Gokulika), Lokottaravada (Cetiya) and Ekavyava- 
harika (Ekabbohata). 
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The importance and popularity of the Mahasahghikas have 
been raised not so much by the sub-sects mentioned above buc 
by the schools, which came into existence still (ater, we mean, 
the Saila schools of Vasumitra and Bhavya and the Andhakas 
of the Pali tradition. The former speak of three Saila schools, 
Caitya, Apara and Uttara, while in Pali appear four or five 
names; Hemavatika, Rajagirika, Siddhatthika, Pubbaseliya and 
Aparaseliya. Though the Pali tradition is partially corroborated 
by Vinitadeva’s list, it has been fully borne out by the inscrip- 
tions recently unearthed at Nagarjunikonda, where as also at 
Amaravatl (Dhanakataka) appear the following names: — 

(i) Hamghi (Burgess, p. 105) 

Ayira-haghana (EL, XX, pp. 17, 20) 

(ii) Caityika (Burgess, pp, 100, 102) 

Cetiavadaka (Ibid., p. 102) 

(iii) Aparamahavanaseliya (EL, XX, p. 41) 
Mahavanaseliyana (Burgess, p. 105) 

(iv) Puvascle (EL, XX, p. 22) 

(v) Rajagiri-nivasika (Burgess, p. 53) 

Rajasaila (Ibid., p. 104) 

(vi) Sidhathika (Ibid., p. no) 

(vii) Bahusutiya (f/., XX, p. 24) 

(viii) Mahlsasaka (Ibid.) 

Excepting the last, the rest are all sub-branches of the Maha- 
sanghika school.^ • 

Out of twelve names of die Pali tradition, we come across 
seven in the above-mentioned inscriptions. This testimony indi- 
cates the authenticity of the Pali ttadition. Vlnitadeva replaces 
Bahusrudya of. the inscriptions by Prajnaptiyada, otherwise he 

r See IHQ., vol. VII, p. 6^6-j for further ‘dctalb. / 
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upheld the traditions preserved in Pali and the inscriptions. 
The 5 aila schools of later days placed the Mahasahghikas in the 
shade. It seems that the earlier Mahasahghikas were not con- 
centrated in one centre as were the Sailas. The former remained 
scattered over N. W. India, Behar and Western India, while the 
latter were concentrated at ^rlparvata and Dhanakataka 
(in mod. Guntur District). The inscriptions indicate that a 
magnificent caitya was erected here and its grandeur and sanc- 
tity attracted devotees from places all over India and Ceylon. 
According to the inscriptions, the date of erection of the caitya 
should be placed some time about the 3rd or 4th century A.D. 

The first group of schools, comprising the Mahasahghikas, 
Ekavyavaharikas and the Caityakas (or Lokottaravadins) had 
generally common doctrines with minor differences, which have 
not been carefully distinguished by Vasumitra. As regards the 
doctrines of the second group of schools, viz., the Kailas or the 
Andhakas, the Bahusrutlyas, and Prajnaptivadins, Vasumitra has 
equally been taciturn. It is in the Kathavatthu that we find a 
large number of doctrines, specially attributed to this group, and 
scanning the doctrines, it appears that this group accepted some 
of the doctrines of the Sarvastivadins. We propose to discuss 
the doctrines of the first and second groups separately, but as 
the materials for the history and literature of both these groups 
arc scanty, we shall have to take up their treatment together. 

Their origin and literature 

' In the account of the Second Council, we have already 
shown how and when the Mahasahghikas appeated in the field; 
and what disciplinary rules and dogmas were upheld by them.,. 
In the history of Buddhism, they were the earliest scccders to 
come into the Eeld.^ 
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In che Difavam^aJ- it is stated that they did not stop at 
introducing only the ten new Vinaya rules but went further and 
propounded new doctrines contrary to the established ones. At 
the Mahasanglti held by them, in reciting the Sutras and the 
Vinaya, they made alterations in the texts, their arrangement 
and interpretations. They replaced portions of the text by 
others according to their liking, and even rejected certain parts 
of the canon though they had been accepted in Mahakassapa’s 
council. They did not include in the Pitaka collection,® Pari- 
vara, Abhidhammaffakarana, Patisambhida, Niddesa, and the 
]atakas. The importance and accuracy of the decision by which 
the Mah^ahghikas discriminated between the original portions 
and the later interpolations are found in the full support that 
the decision obtains from modern researches bearing out their 
discrimination in toto. The Parivdra {fdtha), meant as a 
manual for the bhikkhus, is no doubt a composition of a 
date much later than that of the Canon.® The Abhidhamma 
literature also developed after the Council of Vesali and 
obtained its final shape in Asoka’s Council.'^ Lastly the 
three works, the Patisambhida, the Niddesa and the Jdtakas too 
have been added to the Canon without much discrimination and 
evidently long after its close. In view of the contents, it would 
have been proper if the Patisambhida had been included in the 
Abhidhamma collection, and the Niddesa, an old commentary 
on the Sntta Nifita. along with the, Jdtakas which is a com- 
mentary on the canonical Jataka book, had been altogether ex- 
cluded from the Pi^a t^oUection. 

I Dipa^amsa, ch. iv. 2 Dtpavamsa, V, 32-38. 

3 ^ys Dftvids, Hibbert Lectures, p. 42; Oldenberg’s Intro, to 
the Vinaya Pitaka. I, p. xxxiv. . 

4 Oidenberg, op. cit., p. xxxiv. 
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From all these testimonies mentioned above, it is apparent 
that like the Theravadins and the Sarvastivadins, the Maha- 
sanghikas also had a complete canon of their own in its three 
divisions. References to the canon of the Mahasanghikas are 
found in the inscriptions discovered at Amaravatl and 
Nagarjunikonda. On the pillar of an outer railing of the 
Amaravatl stupa there arc two inscriptions, one of which speaks 
of certain nuns as Vinayadhara^ and another of the monks of 
Mahavanaseliya as Mahdvinayadhara.^ These distinctly imply 
the existence of a Vinayapitaka in that region about the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

There are similar references to the Sutra-pitaka also, but in 
more details. In an inscription® on one of the slabs found near 
the Central stupa of Amaravatl there is a reference to a monk of 
Mahavanasala as Samyuta-bhanaka (not Samyutabhatukit, as 
read by Burgess). In the Nagarjunikonda, appear the follow- 
ing inscriptions in the Ayaka pillars C^ and C^: Digha-Majhima- 
fdmcamdtuka-osaka-vdcakanam, Digha-Majhima-nikaya-dharena. 
Digha-Majhima-pamda-matuka-desaka vdcakdnam and Digha- 
Ma-nigoya-dharena. These leave no room for doubt about the 
existence of a Sutta-pitaka in at least three Nikayas : Digha, 
Majjhima and Sarny ukta. 

There also occurs the expression Panca^matuka which is a 
Prakrit form of Panca-matrkd or (Pali) Panca-matika. In Pali, 
mdtikd is the usual term for the Abhidhamma-pitaka. Among 
the Vinaya texts in Chinese, catalogued by Nanjio, there are 

» 

1 Burgess, Buddhist Stupas of Amaravatl and Jaggayy^peta (Arch, 
Sur. of S. India), p. 37. 

2 Ibid,, p. 102. 

3 Ibid., p. 91 (Plate xlviii, 35), see also p. 105. 
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four works with matrka as a part of their titles, though none of 
these belong to the Mahasanghikas.* Prof. Przyluski writes® 
the Mahasahghikas had a particular fancy for the number “five”, 
specially in connection with the Vinaya rules. Matrka was used 
by the ancient writers to denote the Vinaya-pitaka as much as 
the Abhidharma-pitaka, hence the word ‘Pamca-matuka’ of the 
inscriptions may well mean the Vinaya-pitaka of the Maha- 
sahghikas whose text also had five divisions like the other 
schools.® 

Fa-hien (414 A.D.) took away, from Pataliputra to China, a 
complete transcript of the Mahasahghika Vinaya and translated 
it into Chinese two years later.* According to Yuan Chwang 
the Vinaya of the Mahasahghikas was the same as the one 
reiterated in the First Council. In Nanjio’s Catalogue are men- 
tionol two Vinaya texts of this school, viz., Mahasahghika 
Vinaya and Mahasahgha-bhiksunI Vinaya (No. 543). Fortunately, 
there is the original Mahavastu,^ which is the first volume of 
the Vinaya Pitaka of the Lokottaravadins, a branch of the Maha- 
sahghikas. It corresponds to that part of the Pali Vinaya Pitaka, 
which gives an account of Buddha’s life and his formation of 
the first Sahgha. By Buddha’s life, the compiler meant not 
mertly his present life but the events of his past lives as well, 
by recounting which he showed that a particular event in this life 
was only a repetition or result of the past. The account is divided 
into three sections like the Nidana-katha of the Jatakas, the first 


1 See IHQ., vol. VII, p. 644-5. 

2 Przyluski, Le Concile de Rajagrha, p. 212. 

3 Przyluski, op. cit., pp. 353, 357, 359. 

4 Takakusu, Records of the Buddhist Religion by I-tsing, p. xx. 

5 Serart’s ed. p. 2. 
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dealing with his existences during the time of Dipahkara and 
other Buddhas, the secnod with his life in Tusita heaven, and the 
third with his present life, agreeing mostly with the contents 
of the Pali Mahavagga. Apart from a few rules relating 
to ordination, it has nothing to do with the disciplinary matters. 
It contains a few Prakrit versions of the sutras of the N'ikayas, 
Sutta-nifata, Dhammapada and a few other texts. It is more a 
collection of Jatakas^ than a text on Vinaya. Winternitz thinks 
that its date of composition should be placed between the 2nd 
century B.C. and the 4th century A.D.^ 

Yuan Chwang states that the Mahasahghikas accepted the 
canon as rehearsed in Kassapa’s Council but they included certain 
discourses which had been rejected in the first recitation as non- 
canonical. He further states that the canon of the Mahasahghi- 
kas was divided into four parts: Sutra, Vinaya, Abhidharma 
and Dharant, 

Language of the Mahdsanghika-Pitaka 

Bu-ston^ tells us that the Mahasahghikas claimed Maha- 
kasyapa as their founder, and that the language of their Pipka 
was Prakrit. The language of the Mahavastu, specially of its 
poetry portion, is mixed Sanskrit and which may well be called 
a Prakrit.^ 


1 See Winternitz, History of Buddhist Literature, II, p. 239; 
B, C. Law, Study of the Mahavastu, 1930. 

2 Besides their own language, Buston adds, their robes had 23 to 
27 fringes, a^id their badge was a conch-shell. Bu-ston, 11 , “p. 100. Cf. 
Csoma Korosi, JASB., 1^38, p. 134; Wassiljew, Der Buddhismus, 
p. 294-5; Eifcl s Handbook of Chinese B$*ddhism, p. 88. 

3 Sec Keith, Foreword to B. C. Law s Study of the Mahavastu, 

8 
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Principal seats of the schools 

The different tradicons about the Second Council indicate 
that a section of die Vajjipuctakas held another council, Maha- 
sahglti, at Kusumapura, i.e., Pa^liputra, the capital of Kalasoka. 
Yuan Ghwang also remarks that “the majority of inferior brethren 
at Pamliputra began the Mahasahghika school.’’^ Fa-hien, as 
stated above, found the Vinaya of this school at Pataliputra, so, 
it may be safely concluded that the chief centre of this school was 
at Pamliputra. I-tsing (671-695 A.D.) tells us that the Maha- 
sahghikas were found in his time mostly in Magadha (Central 
India) and a few in Lata and Sindhu (Western India) and some in 
a few places in Northern, Southern and Eastern India.® Before 
I-tsing, both Fa-hien and Yuan Chwang had come across in these 
localities the adherents of this school though not so frequently as 
those of the others. The earliest epigraphical notice of this school 
is found in the inscription on Mathura Lion Capital (about 120 
B.C.),® mentioning that it had a very strong opponent in 
Buddhila, an adherent of the Satvastivada school. 

At Andarab in Afghanistan and its neighbouring places, 
there were also some followers of this school. During the reign 
of Huviska, one Kamagulya deposited some relics of Buddha 
in the Wardak vase and presented the same to the teachers of 
the Mahasahghika school. The vault which contained the relic- 
vase was built by the father of Kamagulya.^ At Andarab 
which was three days journey from the country of the Wardaks, 
Yuan Chwang found the adherents of this school in three 
monasteries.* 

I Wa^tetf, Of. cit., I, p. 269. 2 Takakusu, of. Cit., p. xxxiii. 

3 Ef. Indica. IX, pp. 139, 141, 146. 

^ Ef. Indica, XI, p. 21 1. 

5 Watters’ Yuan Chwang. II, pp. 267, 269, 
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There was another centre of the school at Karle, in the 
Bombay Presidency, famous in the history of Buddhist archi- 
tecture for its possession of the largest and finest cave-temples, 
which are still standing as memorials of their past glory. That 
this cave was in the possession of the Mahasahghikas is shown 
by two inscriptions at the cave-temples, one recording the gift 
of the village of Karajaka by Gautamlputra ^atakarni to the 
monks of the Valuraka caves for the support of the school of 
the Mahasahghikas,^ and the other of the time of Vasistiputra 
Siripulumayi recording the gift of a nine-celled hall to the same 
school by an inhabitant of Abulama.® Though the Mahasah- 
ghikas did not receive much attention from the Buddhist writers 
and donors, the Karle caves show that the school commanded a 
great popularity in that part of the Bombay Presidency where 
the caves exist; for, otherwise the cave-temples could not have 
been so richly decorated with such fine specimens of sculptural 
and architectural beauty. Its existence and richness prove that 
there was a series of donors through centuries anxious to express 
their religious deyotion and zeal in the best way that their 
resources could command. 

The above inscriptional evidences relate to the Mahasah- 
ghikas alone, who as it appears from the evidences were scattered 
probably in small groups in a few localities of North-western, 
Western and Eastern India, and had their main centre at 
Pataliputra or Kusumapura. 

The career of the off-shoots of this school, however, took a 
different course. ^They were mainly located in one country, die 

1 Scc.for its description Fergusson’s Indian & Eastgrn Architec~ 
ture, pp. 117 ff.; Fergusson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India, 
pp. 232 (f. 

2 Ep. Mica, vol. VII, pp. 64/!. 3 ibid., pp. 71 ff. 
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Andhra, for which they were given in the Ceylonese chronicles 
the collective name of the Andhakas. We have seen above 
(p. 52) that their names appear more than once in the 
Amarava^ and Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. Just as Bodh- 
Gaya gtew up on the bank of the Neranjara as a very early 
centre of Theravada and a place of pilgrimage for the early 
Buddhists so also did Amaravatl (extending to Jaggayapeta) and 
Nagarjpnikonda on the bank of the Krsna (including its tributary 
Paler) grow as a flourishing centre of the off-shoots of the Maha- 
sanghikas in the first century B.C. or A.D. and became ii place 
of pilgriti^age for the Buddhists of the later days. 

On the basis of the style of sculptures and the paleographic 
data, Burgess, agreeing with Fergusson, bolds that the construc- 
tion of the Amaravatl Stupa was commenced in the 2nd century 
B.C., and enlarged later and decorated with new sculptures, the 
latcit of which was the great railing erected a little before 200 
A.D.^ It was some time after the completion of this Amaravatl 
stupa, that the stupas at Jaggayyapeta and Nagarjunikonda 
came into existence, their dates being, according to Burgess and 
Vogel respectively, the 3rd or 4th century A.D.^ ' This estimate 
of date is based on pala:ographic evidences and the mention of 
the king called Madharlputa Siri Virapurisadata ( = Ma^arI- 
putra Sri Virapurusadacta) of the Iksvaku dynasty.® The inscrip- 
tions on the Jy<*j&<i-pillars at Nagarjunikonda contain not only 
the name of this king, but also that of his father Vasethiputa 
Siri Catntamula and his son and successor Vasethiputa Siri 

1 Burgess, Btiddhist Stupas, of An^aravati and jaggayyapeta (Arch- 
Survey of Southern India), p. 112-3. 

2 Ep. Ind'., XX, p. 2. 

3 Buhler assigns 3rd century A.D. to the reign of king Purisadata, 
Ep. Ind., XX, pV, 2, quoting Ind. Ant., XI (1882), pp. 256!!. 
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Ehuvula Canitamula/ It appears from the inscriptions that the 
principal donor of the subsidiary structures of the stfipa was 
Camtasiri, the sister of the king Siri Camtamula, and the pater- 
nal aunt (^itucha), later on, probably mother-in-law, of the king 
Siri Virapurisadata.® Hence, the time of the inscriptions, men- 
tioning the names of the kings Camtasiri and Virapurisadata, is 
the 3rd or the 4th century A.D. It should be remembered that 
the period mentioned here relates to the subsidiary structures of 
the main stupa, and not to the stupa itself — the Mahacetiya, 
which must be assigned to an earlier period. 

It is evident therefore that the off-shoots of the Mahasan- 
ghikas, viz., the Caitya and Saila schools migrated too the 
Guntur district from Pataliputra through Orissa and made their 
settlement in that region in the 2nd century B.C. During the 
course of four or five centuries of their residence, they gradually 
extended their monasteries to the neighbouring hills, becoming 
one day a place of pilgrimage for all Buddhists. 

The offshoots of this school, the Lokottaravadins and 
Caityakas, in other words, the Saila schools, we know from the 
inscriptions of Amaravati ahd Nagarjunikonda, established 
themselves along the banks of the Krsna with several monas- 
teries located on the different hills all round. In tlie K^hi- 
vatthu-auhakatha and the Ceylonese chtonicles they are given 
the appellation of Andhakas, indicating thereby that they mainly 
belonged to the Andhra country. 

In short, the earlier schools (i.e. the First Group) were 
located at Pataliputra with .adherents scattered all over Northern 
and North-western India, while the later schools (i.e. the Second 
Group) were concentrated in the south, having thoir chief centre 
in the Guntur district on, the banks of the Krsna. 

I Ef. Ind., XX, p. 3 . 


2 Ibid. 



CHAPTER VIII (A) 

tSoCTRINES OF GROUP I SCHOOLS 
The Mahasanghikas & Lokottaravadins 

Our main sources of information for the doctrines of the 
Mah^anghikas and the Lokottaravadins are the Alahavastu, 
Kathavatthu ar^l works of Vasumitra, Bhavya and Vinitadeva. 
In the Mahdvastu, the doctrines mentioned are essentially 
Hinayanic in character, e.g., the four truths,^ eightfold path,^ 
theory of fratityasamtitfddaj^ impermanence of skandhasj^ non- 
existence of dtman^^ theory of karma, ^ the bodh'ipaksiya- 
dharmas, bodhyangas and so forth. *The doctrines of dharma-^ 
sHnyatd, trikdya, the two dvaranas {klesa and jneyd), the essen- 
tials /of Mahdydnic doctrines receive little attention. The 
accounts of the four carydsj ten bhUmis,^ countless Buddhas 
and their ksetras (spheres) appear more as interpolations than as 
integral parts of the original text. 

Re, Buddha and Bodhisattva, The only Mahayanic feature 
of the text is the deification of Buddha and Bodhisattva. A 
Bodhisattva is described as self-born {ufafadukd) and not born of 
parents; he sits cross-legged in the womb and preaches there- 
from to the gods who act as his protectors; while in the womb 
he remains untouched by the phlegm and such other matters 

I Mahdvastu, III, pp. 331-3^ 2 Ihid!^ 

3 Ihid*^ p. 448-9. , 4 Ibid,, III, p^ 345. 

5 Ibid,, pp. :^35-7, 447; III, p. 66. 

6 Ibid., II, p. 363. Ill, p. 65. 7 Mtu. I, p. 145, 153-4. 

8 Mtu. I, p. 144; cf. Lalitavistara, p. 65. 
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of the womb, and he issues out of the womb by the right side 
without piercing it.^ He cannot have kama and so Rahula was 
also seIf-&orn. But it will be observed that such conceptiohs 
about the Bodhisattv^ appear only in the introductory portion 
(p. 193) of the Mahavastu, and very rarely in- the remaining 
portion of the text. There are occasional references to Buddha 
as lokottara,^ but it seems that the lokottara conception had not 
yet taken firm hold of the people’s minds. Buddha’s acquisitions 
are said to be all supramundane and cannot be compared to any- 
thing worldly.® His spiritual practices are supramundane and 
so are his merits, even his bodily movements such as walking, 
standing, sitting and lying arc also supramundane. His ealSing, 
his putting on robes and such other acts are also supramundane. 
It is for following the ways of the world {lokanuvartana) that 
he shows his irydpatbas. ♦ His feet are clean, still he washes 
them. His mouth smells like the lotus, still he cleans his 
teeth. His body is not touched by the sun or wind or . rain, 
still he puts on garment and lives under a roof. He cannot have 
any disease and still he takes medicine to cure himself.* This 
lokottara conception also appears only in the introductory 
portion of the Mahdvastu; and so it is evident that the text was 
originally an out and out Hinayana text, and that in course of 
time, the introductoiy chapters were added, and very probably 
the addition was made by one of its later offshoots, the Loko- 
ttaravadihs. 

1 Ibid., I, p. 148: ^ 

'a qrw t 

2 Mahavastu, I, p. 48. 

3 Mabivastu, I, p. 159: *i Rf I 

91 I ?wif% dffwf 1 

4 For the beautiful inspiring account read the Mahavastu, I, 
pp. 167-170. 
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In the Abhidharmakosa and its Vyakhya, it is said that 
according to the Mahasanghikas, Buddhas appear at the sat^e 
time in more than one world,^ and that they are omniscient in 
-^hc sense 'that they know all dharmas at the same time. The 
former statement appears also in the Kathavatthu (xxi, 6), in 
which it is stated that according to the Mahasanghikas, Buddhas 
exist in all corners of the world (sabba disa Buddha titthanti). 
In the Kathavatthu and the Kosa, no special doctrines about the 
Bodhisattva conception are attributed to the Mahasanghikas. 

Re. Arhat. There is a sharp difference of opinion among the 
various schools on the problem, viz., whether arhathood is identi- 
cal with mukti or not? Those who adhere to the former view 
state that an arhat cannot recede from arhathood. This, was 
the view of the Saila schools and a section of the Mahasah- 
ghikas.® From Mahadeva’s five points, we have to infer that 
a section of the earlier Mahasanghikas adhered to the opposite 
view, viz., that an arhat may fall from arhathood. In this res- 
pect the Kathavatthu^ and the Kosa* come to our aid. These 
texts state that, according to a section of the M.ihasanghikas, 
the arhats are not omniscient like Buddha (vide Kvu., XXI, 3) 
and that they are subject to fall from arhathood.’’ The Kosa (ii, 
p. 210) incidentally mentions that an adept who has attained 
the nirodha-samapatti (meditation in which percept.on ceases 
almost completely), appertaining to the fourth dhyana, cannot 
have a fall from that state. The Theravadins admit pattaparihdni 

1 Kosa, iii. 200; ix, 254. 

2 Vide Masuda, p. 27; Koia (Poussin’s transl.), vi, p. 235 £n. 

3 Kvu. I. 2: Parihayad araha arahatta d? v 

4 Koia-vyakhya (Jap. ed.), p. 568-9. 

^ 5 Kvu. Atthakatha, p. 35 : Ekacce Mahasanghika arahato 
padhanini icchad. 
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(loss of what is attained) of those adepts who have attained only 
lokiya-samafatti (meditation limited to the worldly sphere) and 
not the higher fruits of sanctification (arhatadisamannafhdU) 
while the opponents speak of retrogression of the latter also, bi^ 
confine it only to those arhats who are samayavimuttas} The 
basis of this contention of the opponents is a passage of the 
Anguttara Nikaya (iii. 173), in which Buddha says that five 
dramatd (indulgences), viz., in kamma, (deed), bhassa (desultory 
talks), nidda (sleep) and sanganikd (frequenting societies) lead to 
the fall of a samayavimutta-bhikkhu. Buddhaghosa infers from 
the discussion that the opponents assert that the arhats retrogress 
up to the Sotapatciphala but no further and that the retrogre^ision 
happens only in the sphere of Kdmaloka and not in the higher 
two spheres, Rtifa and Ariifa, and that also is confined only to 
the mudindriya or samayayimutta arhats. 

The Kathavatthu refers to another cause for the fall of an 
arhat, viz., (i) kammahetu arahd arahattd farihayati (an opinion 
of the Pubbaseliyas and SammitTyas). It means that the fall of 
an arhat is sometimes due to the deeds of his previous lives, 
e.g. of having calumniated an arhat. It also warns the oppo- 
nents particularly the Pubba- and Apara-seliyas and Uttara- 
pathakas about impostors passing as an arhat and committing 
abrahmacanya offences (vide Kva., II. 1 & XXIII. 2). 

■*. 

Re. Anusaya (Dormant passion); 

(i) Anusayi andrammam and citta-vippayutta (IX. 4) (Dor- 
tpant passions are not objects of thought and are dissociated 
from mind). ** 

I. By Samayavimutta is meant those arhats whose faculties arc 
not very strong; according to ttfe Thcravadins these arhats complete 
their meditational course but have not attained complete self control. 
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This opinion is the same as that of the Saila schools, so it 
has been discussed along with their other views (see infra,) (cf. 
Kosa, transl., V, p. 4-5). 

Re, Vinnana (Perception) : 

(i) Pancavinnanasamahgissa atthi maggabhavana (X. 3) 

(Inspite of the perceptions through the organs of sense, a person 
may progress along the spiritual path), (ii) Pancavinnana 
kusala ti akusala pi ti (X. 4) and (iii) Pancavinnana sabhoga (X. 5) 
(The five sense-perceptions may be good or bad and are “co- 
ideational” {sabhoga, lit., are associated with mental enjoyment). 

The Mahasanghikas on the basis of the statement of 
Bhagava, **Idha bhikkhave bhikkhu cakkhuna rupam disva 
nimittaggahi hoti...pe...na nimittaggahi hoti,,,pe,,,sotena sad- 
darn sutva etc,/* contend that a person using the five sense- 
organs may practise fnaggabhavand/ by not grasping the object 
seen or heard {nHmittaggahi) and directing his mind towards 
nibbana. The Theravadins argue that if through pancavinnana 
one attains sotapatti and other maggas, then the pancavinnana 
and ^agga should be of the same category, but the former 
is Ipkiya and the latter lokuttara, the former is savatthuka (have 
an object as basis) and the latter is avatthnka (without any 
basis). In this way the Theravadins argue that by the exercise of 
the five vinnanas one does not attain nibbana. 

The opponents state that through the use of five vinnanas 
a person may engender rdga (attachment) is self-evident though 
the Theravadins may not admit that the five perceptions 
are sabhoga (X. 5). In the discussion (VIII. 4) whether the five 
dyatanas are^ associated with desires {kdma), the '^Theravadins 

X Meditational practices which lead to the attainment of the four 
maggas, viz., sotapatti, sakadagami, anagami and arahatta. 
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acknowledge that Buddha said that the five ayatanas may or 
may not be katnagunas, and explained the same by saying 
that a person’s organs of sense or the objects of the senses arc 
not by themklves kamagunas (associated with desires) but one, 
who has samkapparaga (desireful intention) and does not disso- 
ciate his mind from the objects of sense, is not expected to 
attain detachment from worldly objects.* Hie Mahasahghikas, 
I think, hold the identical opinion though it is not so clearly 
expressed in Vasumitra, it is only the Sarvastivadins who held 
the opinion that the vijnanas conduce to saraga and not to viraga 
(Masuda, p. 48). 

Re. Indriyas (Organs of sense): 

Cakkhuna riifam passatt ti {Kva. xviii. g). Sentient 
surface of the eyes see).® 

In the Kathdvatthu (xviii, 9), the Mahasahghikas are said 
to hold the opinion that the organs of sense perceive and not 
their perceptive faculty (yijndna). This is also the view of the 
Vaibhasikas (vide Kosa, transl. 1 . p. 81-2). The Saila schools 
and the Theravadins hold the opposite view (see infra). 

Re. Anupubbabhisamaya (Gradual realisation of the truths): 

The Mahasahghikas like the Theravadins hold that the 
realisation of the truths takes place all at once and not gradually 
(for the contrary opinion of tlie Sarvastivadins,® see infra). 


1 Quoted in the Kvp^.^ p. 370 from die Nik., Ill, 41 1. 

2 Tlic eyes see and not the caksu-vijnana is also thc^ Opinion of the 
Vaibhasikas (Kosa. i. 81-2). Sec Infra. 

3 Kosa (transl.), vi, p. 185 fn. 
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Re. Afratisamkhyd-mrodha (Emancipation without knowledge): 

The Buddhists admit two kinds of nirodha one attained by 
means of knowledge (fratisarnkbyd) and the other by complete 
removal of all impurities which cause rebirth, and not by know- 
ledge {afratisamkhya). The Mahasahghikas hold that the latter is 
foscad abbdva (subsequent absetlce) of dbarmas in virtue of their 
spontaneous destruction, which are not ,reborp.^ 

Re. Klesa-blja (Germ of impurities): 

The Mahasahghikas state that klesa~btja is a dbarma 
distinct from klesa (Kosa, v. p. 7). 

Re. Reals: 

The Mahasahghikas maintain as against the Sarvastivadins 
that the present exists but not the past and future. 

Re. Vijnapti (Signs of intimation): 

The Mahasahghikas hold that vijnapti is also an act 
{Kosa, iv, p. 3). (Cf. p. 71). 

Other opinions: 

The following are some of the doctrines attributed to the 
Mahasahghikas in the Katbdvattbu only: — 

(i) Restraint {sarnvard) or unrestraint {asarnvara) of the 
organs of sense should be treated as action {kamma).^ The 
Theravadins regard it as non-action, their contention being that 
an action should be defined as the actual functioning of the five 
organs of sense initiated by mind {cetana). K^m. XII. i. 

(ii) All actions {sabbarn kammarn) are accompanied by 
results (savipuka). The Theravadins contend that as* cetana is the 

I Koia (transl.), ii, p. 280. 2 Cf. Koia, (trasl.), iv, p. 52. 
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source of all actions/ and as there are avyakata (neither good nor 
bad) and avifika (unaccompanied by any result) cittas.^ there 
must be also avyakata and avipaka kammas, hence all actions are 
not necessarily accompanied by results. — Kvu. XII. 2. 

(iii) Sound and other ayatanas (spheres of the organs of 
sense) are also results of actions (kammassa kataPtd Hppannam). 
In short, all non-materials {arufadhamm^ are products of actions 
(^kammasamfftthdnd). — Kvu.t XII. 3 & 4.® 

(iv) Acquisition of moral purity is not mental (silam aceta- 
sikan ti; stlam na cittdnufarivattl ti). Kvu. X. 7. 8. 

The Mahasahghikas imply by the above opinion of theirs 
that purity in speech (samma vaca), actions (samma kammanta) 
and means of livelihood (samma ajiva) is a corporeal property and 
as such is non-mental and requires no arammana (basis).^ The 
M. mean that the observance of sllas transforms the bodily cons- 
tituents of a being in such a way that it can no longer commit 
any wrong, i.e., cannot be dusslla. 

(v) The collection of silas (merits) is not associated with 
mind. {cittaviffayuUam silofacayam). Kvu. X. 9. 

Buddhaghosa explains this is due to misapprehension of the 
sense of the passage in the Samyutta Nikdya (I. p. 33): drama- 
rofd vamrofd ye jand...tesam sadd funnam pavaddbati (the 
merits of those who plant park and woods increase at all times). 

(vi) Maggasamanghsa rupam maggo ti.^ Kvu. X. 2. 

(vii) lAaggasamahgt dvthi silehi samanndgato ti.^ Kvu. X. 6. 

1 Cetanaham katnmam vaclami — Atthas.,, p. 135. 

2 See Dhamt^ahgani, pp. 87 If. 3 Cf. Kosa, (trasl.), i, p. 69-70. 

■4 Kvu. I, p. 422. See p. 21, re. Anusaya. 

5 Traasl. “That the physical frame of one who is practising the 
eightfold path is included in that path.” Points of Controversy, p. 244. 

6 Transl. “That one who is engaged in the path is practising a 
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A maggasamahgT is an advanced adept who has reached one 
of the maggas, i.c., sotapattimagga, etc., by following the eight- 
fold path, and is engaged in maggabhavana (higher meditations). 
His mental states are transcendental (lokuttara). The question 
is whether the sila practices' completed by him in the pre- 
sotapanna stage and still possessed by him should be regarded as 
lokuttara or lokiya (belonging to the spheres of Kama, Rupa and 
Arupa)? The M. contend that the rupa of a maggasamahgl (or 
maggatcha) remains lokiya while his mental state (citta) becomes 
lokuttara, hence his sllas, which belong to the category of rupa 
as shown above, remain lokiya. Of the eight factors of the 
atthahgika-magga, three, viz., samma vaca, kammanta and ajiva 
of a sotapanna are sllas and as such they are lokiya but the remain- 
ing five which are mental (arupa) may be lokuttara. A sotapanna 
therefore is in possession of lokiya sTlas but if he practises sam- 
masati, sammavayama, etc. he may be said to have lokuttara-sTlas. 
The Th. do not make any such distinction, for, all the eight 
sTlas, according to them, emanate from mind;® so the sllas of a 
sotapanna, who has lokuttara-citta, are lokuttara. 

(viii) Acts of intimation are virtues (yinnatti stlan u). 

(ix) Acts not intimating a moral purpose is immoral* 
(avinnatti dussilyan ti). Kvt4. X. lo, ii. 

double morality.” Ibid., p. 248. Vism., p. 6: Silcna sot 3 patina- 
sakadagamibhavassa karanani pakasitam hod. Sotapanno hi silesu pari- 
purakari ti vutto, tatha sakadagamL 
i Sec Dhammasahgani, p. 60. 

i Cf. yism., p. .6: Kina silan ti? Cctana sila^, cetasikam siiam, 
samvara silain, avidkkamo silan d (quoted from Patisambhidamagga, I, 

P- 44 )- , ‘ , . . . ' _ 

Sec Points of Controversy, p. 252. For definidon of Vinnatti, 
sec Atthas., pp. 83 ff. 
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Slla, according to the M., must be positive action and not 
mere restraint (sanavara), so any vinnatti (intimation) by means 
of body or speech is slla. Salutation, rising to welcome, folding 
hands, etc., are sllas. The M., in view of their opinion that 
there may be accumulation of demerits witliout the association 
of mind (cittavippayuttam apunnupacayam), contend “that acts 
not intimating a moral purpose are immoral.’’ 

(x) Insight is dissociated from mind (^nanam cittavip- 
payuttam). Kvu. XL 3. 

(xi) One should not be called ‘hanT’ (possessed of insight) 
though his annana (spiritual ignorance) is gone but his thoughts 
arc not conjoined with insight. (Annane vigate namvippayutte 
citte vattamane na vattabbam 'nanY ti). Kvu. XI. 2. 

In this controversy nana means magganana (insight belong- 
ing to the adepts who are in one of the four maggas). The M. 
contend that at the moment when an adept has cakkhuvihhana, 
etc., he cannot have magganana. In other words they mean to 
say that it is only when an adept develops magganaiaa and stops 
his sense perceptions (vinhanas), he may be described as ‘nanT’, 
hence nana is not associated with mind (citta = vihhiina). 

(xii) Akusalamiilam patisandahati kusalamdlan U‘.‘ Kvu. 
XIV. I. 

The M. contend that as the same object nic-iy be the cause 
of both rdga (attachment) and viraga (detachment) and as one 
may follow the other immediately, it ni.ay be stated that kusala 
is the anantarapaccaya (contiguous cause) of akusala and vice 
versa. The Th. jioint out that cultivation of kusalamula must 
be made deliberately (yoniso manasikaroto) while that of akusala- 
mula does not require any such thinking (ayoniso •manasikaroto), 

I “That a ba-sis of bad thought is consecutive to a basis that is 
good, and conversely.” Points of Controversy, p. 282. 
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and also that nekkhamniasanna (renunciating thought) does not 
always follow kamasanha (worldly thought) and t/ice versa, and 
so kusalamula cannot be regarded generally as the contiguous 
cause of akusalamula and vice versa} , 

(xiii) Paccayata vavatthita ti. (One phenomenon can be 
related to another in one way only). Kvu. XV. 1. 

The M. now enter into the problem of faccayas. Tliere 
are twenty-four kinds of paccayas, viz., hetu, arammana, adhi- 
pati, sahajata, anantara, etc.® They raise the question whether 
one object can be placed under two or more kinds of paccayas of 
another object, or one can be related to another by one relation 
only. The Th. hold that one object may be two kinds of 
paccayas, e.g., viriya may be both adhifati and sahajata; 
vimarnsa may be both hetu and adhifati. The M. do not 
subscribe to this view. 

(xiv) Avijja faccaya ft samkhara, na vattabbarn "sarnkhara 
faccaya ft avijja ti.“^ Kvu. XV. 2. 

This view of the M. is only a corollary to the previous one. 
The M. hold that avijja is the hetu (cause) of samkhara and as 
s^h there cannot be any other relation between the two. The 
Th.j however, argue that avijja and samkhara are related to 
each other both’ as hetu and sahajata (co-existent) or ahnamahha 
(reciprocal), hence it may be stated that sarnkhara are sahajata- 
paccaya of avijja, and vice versa.* In the Vibhanga (pp. 156 ff.) 

1 Cf. Tikapatthana, pp. 168 ft. 

2 See Atthas., p. 9; Dukafatthana, p. 3; Points of Controversy, 
App., pp. 390-2; Buddhist Psychology, pp. 194 ff. 

•3 “T^at whereas actions are conditioned by ignorance, we may 
not say that' ignorance is conditioned by actions.” Points of 
Controversy, p. 294. 

4 Cf. Majjhima Nikaya, I, p. 54-55: avijja samudaya as.iva 
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the sampayutta (associated) and ahfiamahna (reciprocal) relations 
between any two consecutive links of the chain of causation are 
exhaustively dealt with, showing clearly the attitude of the 
Theravadins to the problem. 

(xv) Lokuttaranam dharmanam jaramaranam lokuttaram 
(XV. 6) (decay and death of supramundane beings or objects are 
also supramundane). 

(xvi) Paro farassa cittam nigganhati (XVI. i). 

The Mahasahghikas hold that the spiritually advanced 
monks develop the power of controlling others’ thouglTts. 

(xvii) Iddhibalena samannagato kaffam tittheyya (XI. 5). 

On the basis of Buddha's statement that those who Imve 
mastered iddhifdda (higher powers) may live for an aeon if he so 
wishes,^ the Mahasahghikas state that by means of higher 
attainments one can extend his life up to a kalpa.* 


asavasamudaya avijja; also Digha Nikaya, II, p. 56-57: vinSanapaccaya 
namarupam, namarupapaccaya vinnanan d. 

1 See infra, p. 77, n. 4. 

2 Cf. MahapaHnibbanasHtta, p. 117. 
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CHAPTER VIII (B) 

DOCTRINES OF GROUP II SCHOOLS 

The Saila Schools, Prajnaptivadins, Bahusrutlyas 
and Vetulyakas 

In discussing the doctrines of the Saila and other schools, 
Vasumitra has mixed them up with the Mahasanghikas, pro- 
bably with that section of the Mahasanghikas who are distin- 
guished in the Kathavatthu-atthakatha as ekacce Mahasahghika, 
It is on the basis of the Kathavatthn that we have distinguished 
the doctrine of the later Mahasanghikas, whose opinion may 
be taken as identical with those of the Saila and other schools 
and^ put them together in the following pages. 

I. Is Buddha human? 

In Vasumitra’s treatise the Buddhas are described as 
hkottara (supramundane), and as such he is made of andsrava 
dharmas^ (pure qualities, without sleep or dream which are con- 
comitants of sasrava dharmas), Buddhas have unlimited rupa^ 
kayos (material bodies), powers (halos), length of life (dyu), etc. 


1 Masuda renders it as “no sasrava dharmas.*’ The rendering, I 
would prefer, is “anasrava dharmas,” i.e. Buddhas are embodiment of 
anasrava dharmas, viz., silaskandha, samadhisk., prajhask., vimuktisk. 
and vimukrijhanadar^anask. not of rupa, vedana, sahha, sahkhara and 
vinhai^ which' are sasrava dharmas Sec my Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism and its Relation to. Hinayana (henceforth indicated as 
Aspects), p. io8. 
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In the Kathavattbu (XVII. i & 2) the above doctrines ate 
attributed to the Vetulyakas, according to whom the Buddha 
does not live in the world of men neither should he be located 
anywhere and it is his created form (abhinimmito jino) that 
delivered the religious discourses. The Thcravadins account for 
this heresy by saying that it is due to the literal but wrong inter- 
pretation of the passage: Bhagava lake jdto lake sambuddho 
lokam abhibbuyya Oibarati anupalitto lokend ti (Buddha, bom 
and enlightened in this world, overcame this world and remained 
untouched by the things of the world — Sam. N^ik., iii. 140). 
This is supplemented by further discussions in the Kvu., (XVIII. 
I, 2 & XXL 6) relating to the heresies also attributed to the 
Vetulyakas, viz., Na vattabbam, “Buddbo Bbagavd manussaloke 
attbdsl” ti (It should not be said that Buddha lived in the world 
of men — ^XVIII. i); Sabbd disd Buddhd tittbanti ti^ (Buddhas 
exist in all comers of the world — XXL 6) and Abbinimmitena 
desito ti (the discourses are delivered by created forms — ^XVIIL 
2). These show that according to the opponents of the Thera- 
vadins the Buddha is omnipresent and as such is beyond the 
possibility of location in any particular direction or sphere and 
that all. the preaching of Buddhism has beeri done by the 
apparitional images of Buddha. 

Buddhaghosa with his usual umvety understood the 
Vetulyakas as holding the opinion that Buddha remained always 
in the Tusita heaven, where he was before he came to this 
world. The discussions in the Katbdvattbu as also the terse 
statements of Vasumitra leave no room for doubt about the fact 
that the Mahasai^hikas (specially their offshoots, — ^the Vetulya- 
• • 

I This is the opinion of the Mahasahghikas only according to 
the Kv». 
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kas and the Lokottaravadins) regarded Buddha as transcendental. 
Masuda suggests thait the sambhogakaya o£ Buddha is 
referred to in the heresies, hut the time of emergence of the 
conception of sambhogakaya is still a matter of controversy.’ 
From the discussion in the Kathavatthu (XXL 5) concerning 
"atthi Buddhanam Buddhehi hinatirekata ti (whether Buddhas 
mutually differ?) it seems that the Andhakas (another offshoot 
of the Mahasahghikas) were still concerned with the Sambhoga- 
kaya and had not yet arrived at the conception of the Dharma- 
kaya. Buddhaghosa says that the Andhakas hold that Buddhas 
differ from one another in some qualities other than attainments 
like satipatthdna, sammdppadhdna, etc., the orthodox school 
holding that Buddhas may differ in respect of sama (body), dy» 
(length of life) and pabhdva (radiance) but not in regard to the 
attainments mentioned above. The discussion in the Kvu. 
(XVIII. 3) shows that the Uttarapathakas held the views th.it 
Buddhas can h.ave no kamnd (compassion), and that Buddha’s 
body is made of andsrava dharmas. In the Mahdvastu (I, p. 167-8) 
the conception of lokottara Buddha appears thus: — Transcenden- 
tal are the practices of Bhagavan, and so are his kusalamiilas, 
his eating, drinking and such other daily actions. He follows 
the ways of the world just as much as he follows the tran.scenden- 
tal ways.® He makes a show of standing, walking and other 
iriydpathas, but he never gets tired. He washes his feet or body 
though there is no dirt to wash;, he cleanses his teeth 

1 Masuda’s o{Hnion, however, can be supported by tlic fact that 

in the Mahavastu (I, p. 169) Buddha’s kaya is equated to nisyandakaya 

rendered into Chinese by fao sheng which is alw the rendering of 

sambhogakaya, see my Aspects, pp. 117, lao. , 

0 

2 Mahdvastu, I, p. 168: 911 I 
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though his mouth smells like a lotus;* he eats though he 
has no hunger, and so forth. These are all due to his being an 
embodiment of the effects of good actions.® There is nothing 
in common between Him and the beings of the world; Every- 
thing of the great rsi is transcendental including his advent into 
the world.® 

If the transcendence of Buddha be admitted, then it follows 
as a matter of course that his length of life would be unlimited 
and that he could not be subject to sleep or dream, as he could 
have no fatigue, and one who is without sleep and ever awake 
has nothing to do with dream. It is worth noting here that 
even in the Pali suttas like the Mabaparinibbdnasutta* there ^e 
hints to the effect that a Buddha, if he wishes, can extend his 
life-limit up to a Kalpa or the end of a Katpa thus revealing 
that the transcendental conception has taken roots in the minds 
of the Buddhists at a very early date. 

In the Katbavattbu^ the discussion resting with the topic : 
Buddbassa Bbagavato vobdro lokuttaro H reveals that the 
Andhakas, to whom the above opinion is ascribed, held th.te 
Buddha’s actions (yobdro) are lokttUara and that they are treated 
as lokiya (mundane) and lokuttara (supramundane) according as 
the object of the action is lokiya or lokuttara.’ Mr. Shwe Zan 
Aung prefers to confine the sense of the word "vobdro"^ to 

1 Cf. Kvh. XVIII. ^ : Buddhassa Bhagavato uccarapassavo 
ativiya anne gandhajate adhiganhatiti— opnion of some Andhakas and 
Uttarapathakas. 

2 Mtu.. I, p, 1^: fllilt Rm ^I!I^I I Cf. Lanka, 

pp. 28, 34 : I 3 Mtu.. I, p. 159. 

4 Digha* II, p. 103 : yassa kassaci cattaro iddhipada fihavita — so 
akahkhamano kappam va titdiey)^ kappavasesatn va. 

5 Kvu., II, 10. 6 Sans. Vyavahara. 
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“speech”, and we think there is good reason for it/ In Vasu- 
mitra’s treatise an opinion of this nature is attributed to the 
Mahasanghikas in contrast to the Sarvastivadins, viz., the suit as 
(or discourses) preached by the Buddha are all perfect in them- 
selves (nltdrtha). Buddhas speak of nothing but dharma (doc- 
trines), as such their teaching is concerned only with paramdrtha- 
satya (^aramatthasacca), i.e., not with samvrtisatya (sammuti- 
sacca).^ The faramdrthasatya cannot be normally expressed by 
words. It can be explained only by silence or at the most by 
an exclamation — ^which idea, I think, is expressed in Vasumitra’s 
treatise thus : “The Buddha can expound all the doctrines 
with a single utterance and that there is nothing which 
is not in conformity with the truth in what has been preached 
by the World-honoured one.”' In the Updyakausalyaparivarta 
of the Saddharmapundarlka it has been shown that for training 
up deluded beings in his doctrines, Buddha did take recourse 
to various expedients which were false, i.e., unreal {samvrti or 
sammuti), and that through such teachings he led the deluded 
beings to the truth — paramdrtha. So it follows that all his 
teachings collected in the Pitakas are merely samvrti or sammutd 
(unreal) and*- hence they arc not his real teachings.^ 

According to the Mahasanghikas, Vasumitra says, Buddhas 
have both ksayajnana and anutpddajndna^ always present in their 

1 Cf. M.Vr., p. 494. n 1 

2 Paramartha-satya means die highest truth while samvrtisatya 
means die so-called trudis as used in every day usage by the people in 
^ncral. For detailed treatment see my Aspects, pp. 216 ff. 

3 Asia Major, II, p. 19. 4 Aspects, p. 198. 

5 M^ude, pp. 21, 42. 

(a) KMyajmna means cognizance of the fact that all the 
dsavas are destroyed; 
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mind, the Sarvastivada holding that all Arhats may have ksaya- 
jnana but a few only have anutpadajnana; the Theravadins, 
however, do not make such a distinction. 

Among the other attributes of this lokottara Buddha, Vasu- 
mitra’s treatise speaks of his powers {balasy as unlimited while 
the Mahdvastu of his five eyes (caksusf as uncommon 

(b) AnutpaJajnana means cognizance of the fact that one will 
not be reborn again, Cf. Kosa, VI, 67; Atthasdlini, p. 54. 
Cf. Aspects, p. 106 fn. i. 


1 The ten balas are, — 
{Mahavastu, pp. 159-160). 

7. 

8 . 

ro. siPwW 


2 By eyes, the text means 
frajnac., dharmac.j and buddhac. 


(Kathavatthu and Majjhima 
Nikaya). 

1 . T hanatbanam janaii . . . . 

2. Sabbatthagaminifatifadam jandti, 

3. Anekadhatam nan^hatum lokam 
jandti, 

4. Sattdnam ndnadhimuttikatam jandti, 

5. Parasattdnam parapuggaldnam 
indriya-paropariyattam yathd- 
bhdtam pajdndti. 

6. AtUdndgatdpaccuppamidnam 
hetuso vipdkam jandti, 

7. jhdnavimokkhasamddhisamd- 
pattinam sankilesam voddnam 
votthdnam yathdbhmam pajdndti. 

8. anekavihitam pubbenHfdsam 
anussarati. 

9. dibbena cakkhund satte passati 
cavamdne upapajjamdne etc. 

10. dsavdnam khayd anjdsavam cetc^ 
vimuttim panndvimuttim ditihe 
va dhamme sayam abhignd sacchi- 
katvd upasampajja viharati, 

all the five, viz., mdmsacaksu, divyac.. 
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(asadharatM) and .^celling those of Pratyekabuddhas, Arhats 
and others. This particular topic — tathigatabalam savakasa- 
dhiranam ti has been taken up- for discussion in the Kathd- 
vatthu (III. i), but strangely enough the position taken by the 
compiler of the Kathdvatthu is not that of a Theravadin but of 
a Lokottaravadin Mahasanghika as against the Andhakas, i.e., 
the $aila schools. In Vasumitra’s treatise this topic appears in a 
slightly different fonft. 

The Theravadins do not regard Buddha as lokoUara but 
attribute to him almost all the powers and qualities of a lokottara 
Buddha and this discussion reveals one of such instances. IThe 
ten special balas (powers) of a Tathagata appear- not only in the 
Mahavastu (i, pp. 159-160) but also in old Pali works like the 
Majjhima N'ikdya (i, pp. 69 ff.). The contention of the 
Andhakas is that there is a certain degree of difference between 
the Buddhas and the Arhats regarding the acquisition of the 
ten balas. and as such, Buddhas and Arahats are not on the 
same level '{asddhdranam). In the Mahavastu and the Pali 
works this view is accepted with this reservation that Buddhas 
am sarvdkdrdjna, i.e., they possess a complete and detailed 
knowledge of everything, while an Arhat can at the utmost 
have sectional knowledge.* The Pali school, i.e., the Thera- 
vadins hold that as far as vimutti is concerned there is no 
difference between a Buddha and an Arhat, and that Buddhas 
are superior to the Arhats only on account of the fact that the 


I Cf. Kvu. Cy:, p. 62: Thanadianadini hi savaka padesena 
jananti. Tathagata nippadesena id. Tani uddesato sadharanani; 
niddcsato asadharananir— niddesato sabbakdravisayatam satndhaya pad- 
kkhipad. Cf. Aftii.. I, p. 158; 

wl% I Cf. Aspects, p. 106 fn. i. 
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former arc promulgators of a new law while the Arhats are only 
followers of the same.^ 

11. Are Bodhisattvas average beings? 

If, according to the Mahasahghikas, Buddhas are lokottara, 
and if the Buddhas, we futhujjanas know of, are only created 
forms of the real Buddha, the Bodhisattvas also cannot be average 
human beings — they must also be supramundane. In Vasu- 
mitra’s treatise the following account of the Bodhisattvas is 
given: The Bodhisattvas do not pass through the embiyonic 
stages. They assume the form of white elephants when they 
enter their motteeTs’ wombs and come out of the same by the, 
right side. TThe above opinion is the natural outcome of the 
legendary belief that came to be woven around the person of the 
great man about a century after his actual existence. In the 
Lalitavistara,^ the Bodhisaitva is placed not only in a crystal 
casket put within the womb but while in that state he is said 
to be preaching his dharma to the heavenly beings that flocked 
around him. The stories of the white jplephant seen by Maya 
in a dream at the time of her conception and the birth of the 
Bodhisattva by bursting through the right side of the mother’s 
womb are too well-known to need any comment. The incor- 
poration of these legends in die doptrines of the Mahasafighikas 
shows that the Bodhisattva conception of the Mahayanists was 
yet in the course of developmeiit. 

The only doctrine that can be described as Mahayinic is 
that Bodhisa,ttvas take birth out of their own free will in any 
form of existence f&r imparting Buddhist dharmas to the sentient 

1 This argument is adduced in the Kvh, See ako^tfw, Nik,, III, 

p. 66. 

2 Lalitavistara, ch. VI, p. 73 (of A.S.B. edition). 


II 
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beings of that paroicular form of existence* an idea well illus- 
trated in the Jatakas, and developed in the later Mahayana 
works like the Siksasamuccaya and the Bodhicaryavatara. This 
topic has been taken up for discussion in the Kathdvatthu 
(XXIII. 3): Bodhisatto issariyakamakarikahetu vinifdUm 

gacchatl ti — but the arguments put forward completely ignore 
the standpoint of the Mahasanghikas and attempt to show the 
untenability of the opponent’s proposition by treating the Bodhi- 
sattva as nothing but an average human adept toiling along the 
path towards the attainment of bodbi. 

In the niyamokkantikatha^ (Kvu., IV. 8, XII. 5, 6 XIII. 4) 
the same attitude is taken by the Theravadins. By niydma, the 
Theravadins understand sammattaniydma and micchattaniyama, 
the former being the practice of brahmacariya (purity in conduct) 
and ariyamagga (path of sanctification) including, for the Bodhi- 
sattvas, the fulfilment of paramis, leading to nibbana (i.e. samya- 
ktva or sammatta), and the latter the commission of heinous crimes 
{anantanyakamma) leading to hell (i.e., mithydtva or micchatta), 
all other practices being 'looked upon as aniyata (un-predestined)." 
In the sense as expressed above any $ravaka can be a sammatta- 
niyama and he need not be a bodhisattva. The Theravadins do 
not recognise the bodhisattvas as superior in attainments to the 
Sravakas, and in the matter of brahmacariya and practice of ariya- 
magga they do not want to make any distinction between a 
Sravaka and a Bodhisattva. 

In the Lankavatdra and Asanga’s Sdtralankdra and such 
other Mahayana works however it is repeatedly stated that a 

I^ Ma.uda, p. 21. 

2 Stepping into the path destined to reach Nibbana. 

3 Kvu., pp. 78, 143: I me due niySme thaf^tva anno niyamo 
nama natthi. 
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person by the development of bodhicitta becomes a niyata 
Bodhisattva, i.e., through the fulfilment of pdramis and practice 
of the various forms of asceticism he is to become ultimately a 
Buddha. Siddhartha Gautama, in one of his previous births as 
Jotipala-manava, did, as a matter of fact, develop bodhicitta at 
the time of Kassapa Buddha and then through several births, he 
fulfilled the paramis and took recourse to all possible sadbanas, 
whether Buddhistic or non-Buddhistic and ultimately attained 
perfection. He even became disciples of Alara Kalama and 
Rudraka Ramaputta whose doctrines ate treated as heresies in the 
Brahmajdla and other suttas. In the Mahayana texts emphasis 
is laid more on bodhicitta than on brahmacariya and ariyamagga. 
In the Kathavatthu discussion, the Mahayanic sense of niyata is 
ignored and the Theravada sense of sammattaniydma is kept in 
view. In the Kathavatthu (XIII. 4) it is argued that to speak of 
a niyata srdvaka or bodhisattva to have become a sammatta} 
is illogical. The difference of opnion really rests on the 
interpretation given to the word niyata in Mahayana texts as 
against that given by the Kathavatthu writer and commentator. 
Inspire of the above interpretation of niydma and attitude of the 
Thcravadins they contend that Gautama Buddha in his bodhi- 
sattva existence did not become a disciple (sravaka) of Kassapa 
Buddha. In support of their contention they cited the passage: 
na me dcariyq atthi, sadiso me na vijjaU etc. The Andhakas, 
strangely enough, took the opposite view and asserted that he 
did become a sravaka of Kassapa Buddha and cited the passage 
from the Majjhima Nikdya (ii, p. 54): Kassafo, aham Ananda 
bhagavati brahmacariyam acarim sambodhayd ti etc.® 

1 Na niyatassa niyamokkamanam tasmd asadhakan tU Kvu. A., 
P- H 3 - 

2 Kvu., p. 288. 
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According to the Theravadins, the Bodhisatxvas as a class o£ 
beings as envisaged in the SutraUnkara and Lankavatara do not 
exist. The individual, who happens to become the Buddha, is 
called a bodhisattva in his previous existence just to distinguish 
him as a being superior to an average one; by callng him a 
bodhisattva the Theravadins do not attribute to him any special 
virtues unattainable by a sravaka. The Mahasanghikas or the 
Andhakas do not subscribe to the above view. According to 
them an individual from the moment he develops bodhicittd 
becomes a bodhisatta and is destined (niyata) to become a Buddha 
and follows a career which is quite different from that of 
a sravaka. The career of the former is marked more by love 
and compassion fcM- the suffering beir^s than by path-culture 
while that of the latter has more of path-culture and sadhana 
than exercise of metta and karuna. 

III. Are Arhats fully emancipated? 

According to Vasumitra, Bhavya and Vinitadeva, the seces- 
sion of the Mahasanghikas from the Theravadins happened on 
account of the five points of Mahadeva. Four of these points 
relate to the qualities attainable by an Arhat. According to the 
Theravadins only one who is fully emancipated is called 
an Arhat, — he is anupatto sadattbo vttardgo vJtadoso vltamoho 
khittasavo obitabbaro katakaraniyo naparam ittbattaya ti (in 
possession of the excellent goal, free from attachment, hatred and 
delusion, in short, all impurities, relieved of burden of khandhas, 
accomplished in all that is to be done and devoid of any further 
existence). He has further acquired the cIck vision about the 
origin and destruction of things, got rid of all doubts {kahkbd) 
about the Buddha, Dhamma and Sahgha, non-existence of soul 
and the theory of causation, seen thiings for himself without the 
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help of others {na faravttaran^^ and attained Hodhi which hoW' 
ever is catHmaggannina^ and not sabbannutamna — the bodhi of 
the Buddhas.® The Theravadins do not admit the failings* 
which are attributed to the Arhats by the Bahusrutlyas, the ^aila 
schools and the Haimavatas. The failings are thus enumerated 
in Vasumitra’s treatise: 

(1) Arhats can be tempted by others; 

(2) They have still ignorance; 

(3) They have still doubt; 

(4) They gain knowledge through others’ (help).® 

In the Kathdvatthu (II, 1-5) all the above statements are 
taken up for discussion and appear thus; 

(<■) Atthi arahato rdgo? (II. 1).'’ 

(it) Atthi arahato ahndmn^ ti? (II. 2). 

(iit) Atthi arahato kankhd ti? (II. 3). 

(iv) Atthi arahato faravitarana ti? (II. 4). 

The Theravadins emphatically deny that an Arhat who is 
free from attachment (yitardgd) can be subject to temptation. The 

1 See infra, p. 87. 

2 The catumaggas are socapatti, sakadagami, anaganii and arhatta- 

3 Sec Kvu., A., p. 76. 

4 For the discussion “Parihayati araha arahattu ti" see infra, p. 90. 

5 Masuda, pp. 24, 36, 38, 53; cf. JRAS., 1910, pp. 413-423. For 
the 5th point sec infra, p. 87. 

6 In the text the wording is “atthi arahato asucisukkavisatdii?” 
It perhaps' refers to an instance of the MatVi gods having removed 
asucisukka of an arhat The commentator remarks that the impostors 
passing as ariiats may have asucisukkavisatthi and upon that the con- 
tention of the Saila schools is based. The Theravadins take rheir stand 
upon 'die fact 'an arhat cannot have raga and haice they^catlhot commit 
asucisukkavisatdii. 

7 Annanam is not the same as avijja. 
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opponents, as shown in the Kvu,, dfaw a subtle distinction 
between a Sa^ — Sans. Sva-)dhammakttsala-arbat and a Para- 
dhammakusala-arhat, the former, according to the commentator, 
is a Pannavimutta and the latter an Ubhatobhagavimutta, that is, 
the knowledge of the former is confined to his own personal 
attainments while that of the latter is extended to other’s attain- 
ments besides his own. In the Pali texts the U bhatobhagavimutta 
is not regarded as superior to the Pannavimutta the only distinc- 
tion made between the two is that the former has samathabhini- 
vesa^ and realisation of eight vimokkhas® while the latter has 
vipfassanabhinivesa^ and realisation of only four jhanas,* but as 
far as the question of raga or havas is concerned both the classes 
of Arhats must be regarded as completely free from them, hence 
the subtle distinction drawn by rhe opponents is of no avail 
according to the Theravadins. 

The next two points, that an arhat may have ignorance (i.e. 
annana and not avijja) and doubt {kankha or vimati) are also 
vehemently opposed by the Theravadins on the ground that one 
cannot be an arhat unless he gets rid of avijja and vicikiccha and 
develops perfect vision free from impurities (yirajam vitamalam 
dhammacakkhum) after having dispersed all his doubts {kankha 
vapayanti sabb^. 

The opponents, as presented in the Kvu., in this case also 
draw a distinction between a Sadhammakusala-arhat and a Para- 

1 Samatha leads to concentration of thoughts and eradication of 
attachment (raga). Cf. Ahguttara, I, p. 6i : ragaviraga cetovimutti. 

2 For the eight Vimokkhas, see Appendix. 

3 Vipassana leads to knowledge and removal of ignorance. Cf. 

Ahguttara,'^\, p. 6i : avijjaviraga pannavimutti. c v'.:. 

4 Cf. Aspects, pp. 250, 276. See Majjhima, I, p. 477 and 
Manorathapurani, III, p. 188; Puggala-pahnatti, 14, 72. 
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dhamma-kusala-arhat, saying that both the classes o£ athats may 
not have avijjd in regard to the truths, the theory of causation, 
etc. or vicikicchd about Buddha, Dharma and Sahgha or absence 
of soul, but the former may have anndna and kankhd, say, as 
regards the name and family of an unknown man or woman 
or of a tree. It should be noted here the opponents do not mean 
sabbahnutanana (omniscience) but just faradhammandna — ^an 
intellectual power attained by the Ubhatobhagavimutta-arhats, 
by which they can know many things outside himself. Ai^uing 
in this way the opponents maintain that a section of the arhats, 
i.e., the Panhavimuttas or Sa-dhammakusala-arhats have ignor- 
ance (anndna) relating to things or qualities other than those'’ 
belonging to himself. 

The same arguments and counter-arguments are applied in 
the next discussion relating to atthi arahato faravitdrand? The 
word faravitdrand perplexed our translator Mr. Shwe Zan 
Aung.‘ The discussion in the Kv». reveals that the word 
means that an arhat develops faith in die Triraina or acquires 
knowledge of the truths, etc. not by himself but through the 
instruction of his preceptor^ in whom he had firm faith. The 
Theravadins oppose the contention of the opponents, saying that 
an arhat is vitamoha and is possessed of dhammacakkhu and so 
he does not require faravitdram. The opponents as before 
contend that a sa-dhammakusala-arhat requires faravitdrand 
while a para-dhammakusala-arhat does not. 

Another statement of Vasumitra relating to the Arhats, 


I “Excelled by 'others.” See Points of the Controversy, p. iig. 
Buddhaghosa \«;ntes: yasma yesain tani vatthuni pare vitanmta paka.senti 
acikkhanti tasma tesam atthi paravitarana ti. 

Cf. Masuda, p. 24: “gain spiritual perception by the help of 
others (lit. enlightennient through others).” 
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namely, ‘*one who is knakriyah (=Pali: katakaraniyo) does 
not take any dharma to himself i.e. has no attachment for 
worldly things” is echoed, I think, in the Kvu. (XVII, i & XXIL 
2) in these terms: atthi arahato funnofacayo ti? and araha 
kmalacitto farinibbayatt ti. The Theravadins agreeing with the 
Mahasahghikas contend that the citta of Arhats goes beyond 
papa and punya, kusala and akusala, kriya and vipaka, hence, 
to speak of them as acquiring merits or demerits is absurd. 
The opponents, the Andhakas, however, contend that the Arhats 
perform many good deeds, e.g., making gifts, worshipping 
caityas and so forth, and remain always self-possessed {sato sam- 
pajano) even at the time of his parinibb^a, and so he does 
collect merits and passes away with kusalacitta. 

Neither the above discussions in the Kathavatthu nor the 
terse statements of Vasumitra help us much in finding out the 
real difference between the Andhakas and the Theravadins about 
the position of an Arhat./^ The Mahayana works point out the 
distinction thus: Arhats, who are perfect Sravakas, get rid of 
only klesavaram. i.e., the veil of impurities consisting of raga, 
dosa, moha, sllabbataparamasa, and vicikiccha but not of fneyd- 
varana, i.e., the veil which conceals the truth — the veil which 
can only be removed by realising the Dharma-sunyata or 
Tathata.* It is the Buddha alone who is perfectly emancipated 
having both klesavaram and jneyavaram removed. That the 
Mahasahghikas appear to be groping to get at this clear distinc- 
tion will be evident from two other topics discussed in the Kvtt. 
but not referred to . in Vasumitra’s treatise. The topics are, — 
attbi kind sannojamm appahaya parinibbdn'Hn ti? (XXIl. i) or 
arahattappattiti? (XXL 3). To these-the Mahasahghikas replied 


I For details, see Aspects, pp. 35 S, 
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in the affirmative, saying chat an achat is nikkileso (free from 
impurities) and does attain parinibbana or arhatta but as he is 
not cognizant of all that is Buddhavisaya (domain of Buddha’s 
knowledge), it must be admitted that some sanhojanas aoe left 
in him. This opinion may be taken as a hint chat the arhats do 
not remove the jneyavarana.^ 


2 There are a few subsidiary discussions in the Kathavatthu relating 
to Arhats. These are given here briefly; — 


IV. I. 

IV. 2. 

IV. 3. 

IV. 4. 
IV. 5. 
IV. 10. 

XVII. 2. 

XVII. 3. 


Householders cannot become Arhats — Theravadins, 

But householders like Yasa, Uttiya, Setu became Arhats — 
Vttarafathakas, o 

No one is bom as Arhats — Therav. 

But there are Upahacca-(uppajja)-parinibbayi Arhats — 
Uttaraf, 

All dharmas of Arhats are not anasava, c.g. their physical 
body etc. — Therav. 

But Arhats are anasava (free from asavas) — Uttaraf, 

In the Arhat stage, only arhattaphala is acquired — Therav. 

But all the phalas afe possessed by the Arhats — Uttaraf. 

An Arhat is chalupekkho (see App.) — Therav. 

Rather Araha chahi upekkhalii samannagato — Uttaraf. 

All sanhojanas are gradually destroyed and not by 
Arhattamagga alone — Therav, 

But by the destmction of all sanhojanas one becomes an 
Arhat — AnJhakas, 

Arhats may have untimely death as arahatghataka is 
mentioned in the Buddhavacanas — Therav. 

But as one cannot become an Arhat before the karmaic 
effects are exhausted, an Arhat cannot have untimely 
death — Rajagirikas and Siddhatthikas. 

•Arhats do not die when in imperturbable^ meditation and 
devoid of kriyadtta — Therav, 

But did not Gautama Buddha pass away immediately 
after arising from the 4th jhana — Uttaraf, 


12 
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IV. Can there be retrogression of Arhats, Srotaafannas and 
other Phalasthas? 

The following views regarding the possibility of retrogression 
of Arhats, Srotaapannas and other phalasthas are attributed in 
Vasumitra’s treatise* to a section of the Mahasahghikas and some 
of their sub-sects: 

(i) From the gotrabhumidharma there is in all stages the 
possibility of retrogression, 

(ii) A Srotaapanna has a chance of retrogression while an 
Arhat has not. 

The above two views are discussed in the KathavaPthu 
under the topic: Parihdyati araba arahatta ti? (I. 2). 

It will be observed that the Kvu. does not attribute to the 
Mahasahghikas the above views about the retrogression of 
Arhats and Srotaapannas. According to the Mahasahghikas, 
the Kvu. says, an Arhat has retrogression while a Srotaapanna 
has not, while Vasumitra takes a contrary view, as above (ii), 
Vasumitra Says that the former opinion is held by the Sarvasti- 
vadins and other schools. Buddhaghosa points out that this 
opinion is held by one section of the Mahasahghikas and not 
all, and so Vasumitra may have in view the views “of that 
section, according to whom the Arhats may retrogress but the 
Srotaapannas do not.”® 

All the schools advocating the view that arhats retrogress 
hold, as stated in the Kvu., that the Sotapannas have no retro- 
gression. This, however, contradicts the statement of Vasu- 
mitra.® All these - schools accept that a sotapanno is niyato ' 

1 Ma^ida, p. 22. 

2 Kvu, A,, p, 35: Sammitiya Vajjipiittiya Sabbatthivadino 
ekacce ca Mahasanghika arahato parihanim icchati. 

3 See Masuda, II, p. 27. 
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sambodhiparayano and hence is not subject to retrogression, but 
a sakadagami or an anagaml may retrogress but not further than 
the sotapanna stage, for some of the adepts in these stages may 
have anusaya which may develop into pariyutthana^ and thus 
bring about the fall — ^an argument which will be discussed next in 
connection with the Atthamakas. In regard to these two stages 
the Kvu. corroborates Vasumitra’s statement (no. ii). 

Regarding the srotaapannas, Vasumitra further states that: 

(1) they ate capable of knowing their own nature 

(svabhava) through their citta and caitasika dharmas; 

(2) they can also attain the dhyana; 

(3) they are liable to commit all sorts of offences except 

the five anantariyas (i.e. matricide, patricide etc.) 

In the Kvu. we do not come across any controversy relating 
to the first two topics. This silence may be interpreted as that 
the Theravadins accepted the two views. As regards the third 
topic, we may take into consideration the controversy: Ditthi- 
sampanno puggalo sancicca pdnam jivitd voropeyya ti? (see 
infra). A sotapanna is a person with right view {ditthisam- 
panno), hence, according to the Theravadins, he cannot commit 
killing (pdndtipdta) or such other offences, not to speak of the 
five extreme offences like matricide or patricide. Vasumitra 
perhaps speaks of the opinion of that section of the Mahasan- 
ghikas i.e., the Andhakas, who contemplate ithe retrogression 
of the Sotapannas while the Kvu. very likely speaks of the 
other section, according to whom the Sotapannas do not retrogress. 

I Anusaya mffins that which lies in the mind in a latent state 
with the possibility of its coming into appearance if it reedves an 
effective impose, while fariyutthana means its actual appearance in 
die mind without however a corresponding response in the outer worid. 
For further details, see p. 94!. 
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There are in Vasumitra's treatise two other statements, 
which also relate to the Srotaapannas. They are,~ 

(i) When one enters into the samyakatva-nyama,'^ one 
may be said to destroy all samyojanas.^ 

(ii) None of the dharmayatanas^ can be known or under- 
stood: they can be attained (only by those Aryan 
ptdgalas above the darsanamarga). 

The Kvu. contributes no-discussion on the above two points. 
The Tlieravadins also cannot but subscribe to these views. 

V (a). Do the Atthamakas* have amsaya^ and fariyutthana? ' 

Relating to the Atthamakas, Vasumitra says that according 
to the Mahasanghikas — 

(i) In the eighth stage (astamaka-bhumi) one can remain 
for a long time. 

In the Kv». (III. 5) the identical problem is discussed in 
these words: 

(i) Atthamakassa fuggalassa ditthifariyutthanam fahtnan ti? 
Masuda’s comment on the first view seems to be wide 
of the mark, though he quotes ‘Shu-chi as his authority. 
The discussion in the Kathavatthu clears up die view thus: 


1 See above, p. 82. 

2 The three satnyojanas are siUbbatafaramasa, vidkiccha, 
micchSditthi. 

3 The Dharmayatanas arc vedana, samjnS, and samskard. Cf. 
dbhi. KoSa, p. 46. 

4 The atthamakas arc those who have just s|;^pped into the Sota- 

panna-hood, whidi is the eighth or the lowest stage in the fruits of 
sanctificatioii: , ' 

5 For the meaning of the term and its distbedem from fariytut- 
J&dM, see p. 91, fn. I. 
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According to the Andhakas, an adept who is in the eighth 
stage i.e., sotapatxi-magga^a and not yet sotapanna gets 
rid of ditthipariyut^na, sllabbata-p. and vicikiccha-p. but not 
ditthi-anusaya, sllabbata-a., and vicikiccha-a., i.e., the anusa- 
yis may become active (uppajjissati) if they receive an impulse. 
The Andhakas by drawing this distincticm between pariyutthana 
and anusaya hold that an at^amaka may not get rid of the 
three anitsayas and consequently remain away from the sota- 
panna stage for a long rime.^ 

The Kathavatthu also discusses the following two allied views 
attributed to the Pubbaseliyas and the LJttarapathakas : 

(i) Ditthisamfanno pHggalo sancicca fdnam fivita voro- 
feyyd ti? XII. 7 (Pubbaseliyas) 

(ii) Ditthisampannassa fuggalassa fahma duggati ti? XII. 
8 (LJttarapathakas). 

By the first view the Pubbaseliyas mean that a person by 
having sammaditthi does not get rid of dosa (hatred), hence he 
can commit the sin of killing — a view wholly rejected by the 
Theravadins. By the .second view the LJttarapathakas assert 
that a person with sammaditthi cannot be reborn in a lower form 
of existence; the Theravadins point out that it may be so, but 
he may have tanha (desire) for objects and beings belonging to 
the lower forms of existences. 

V (b). Are anusaya and faryavasthana associated with 
. mind or not? 

There are in Vasumitra two statements relating to anusaya 
and faryavasthana, will clear up the above problem 

further.—^ 

■ 

1 A^amaka puggalas have saclclha but not saddhindriya — 
Andhaka. 
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(i) Anusayas (dormant passions or latent bias) are neither 
citta nor caitasika dharmas; and again they never become the 
object of thought (analambana). 

(ii) Anusaya is different from paryavasthana (pervading 
passion) and paryavasthana is different from anusaya. It must l>e 
said that the anusaya does not combine (samprayuj) with the 
citta whereas the paryavasthana does. 

Relating to the above topics, the Kvu. has, 

(i) Anusaya anarammana ti? (IX. 4) and cittavippayutta 

(ii) Anusaya avydkatd ti (XI. i) 

(iii) Anno kdmardgdnusayo annam kdmardgapariyutthdnan 
ti? (XIV. 5) 

(iv) Pariyutthdnam cittavippayuttan ti? (XIV. 6) 

Mastda offers the following interpretation from the 

’Shu-chi: The anusayas are really btjas (germs inborn in the 
mind) of rdga and other passions. They remain dormant unless 
excited by the corresponding impulse. They remain always in 
the mind, even in kusalacitta, so they arc dissociated from the 
mind and do not require any object (dlambana) for support. 
When the anusaya is excited by a suitable impulse, it becomes 
paryavasthana (pariyutdiana) and as such becomes a mental func- 
tion (caitasika), arid then only it becomes an impurity and clogs 
the way to spiritual progress. The interpretation given above 
is corroborated by the Kvu. A.^ The Theravadins however do 
not distinguish between k^ar^anusaya and kamaragapari- 
yuttlma and maintain that as the anusayas are included in the 
Sanikharakkhandha, they are all sarammana. But according to 

I Kvu. A., p. 1 17: Tattha yesam anusaya nama cittavippayutta 
ahetuka avyakata ten’ eva anarammana ’ti laddhi scyyatha pi Andha- 
kanan c’ eva ckaccanan ca Uttarapathakanam. 
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the Andhakas some samkharas are sarammaDa: (with basis) 
and some are anarammana (without basis), ^ but not so are the 
remaining four khandhas. The Andhakas further maintain that 
as a puthujjana having kusalavyakata-citta is sometimes described 
as “sanusayo ti” when their anusayas are without any aram- 
mana, it must be admitted that anusayas may be anarammana. 

From the above discussion it is apparent that the anusayas, 
according to, the Andhakas, are avyakata® i.e. neither good nor 
bad, and consequently they are citta-vippayutta, and also cause- 
less (ahetuka). The Andhakas in the third discussion assert 
that anusayas are different from pariyutthanas, but in the fourth 
the Kvu. makes the Andhakas contend that pariyutthanas are' 
also cittavippayuttas, which, however, apppear to be contradic- 
tory. Vasumitra says that the pariyutthanas according to these 
schools are cittasampayuttas, so we must dismiss the statement 
of the Kvu. as unwarranted. 

“The world in its variety originates out of actions {karma) 
which accumulate on account of anusayas. In the absence of 
anusayas, karma is not capable of producing a new existence 
{punarbhava). Consequently the root of bhava or rebirth is 
karma, in other words, anusaya.” With these words Vasu- 
bandhu opens the fifth book of Kosa. (See V, p. i). 

The Sarvastivadins like the Theravadins regard anusaya, 
paryavasthana and klesa as same, the only distinction being that 
anusaya is the subtle, while paryavasthana the manifest, state 
of raga, dosa, moha, etc. 


I 

t Kvu., p. ,407: Satnkhiirakkhanclho ckadcso saramman*, ckacleso 
anarammano. 

2 TI1C Andhakas, it seems, looked upon the anusayas as vipaka- 
citta and treated the same as avyakata. Cf. Dhammasangani. 
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The KoU too deals with the problem under discussion, viz., 
whether or not anusaya (e.g. kamaraganmaya) is a dharma by 
itself dissociated from mind, the f rdf Pi of kamaraga, etc.? The 
answer of the Sarvastiyadins is in the negative as that of the 
Theravadins. The former quote as their authority the Jndna- 
frasthdna-siitra, in which anusaya is shown to be associated with 
mind {cittasamfrayuktd). Th^ assert that anusayas are klesas, 
and hence they cannot but be citta-sattiprayuktas. . 

In this connection the Kosa refers to the opinion of the 
Sautrantikas, who hold that anusaya is different from klesa 
inasmuch as it is neither associated with, nor dissociated 
from, mind because it is not a dravya apart; it is a sakti left in 
certain individuals by the previously existing klesas and has the 
power of reproducing further klesas. According to the Sautran- 
tikas, klesa when non-manifest is' anusaya and when manifest, 
an act, it is ffiryavasPhdna iJK.osa, V, p. 7).^ 

VI. Can the Atthamakas have Saddhindriya? 

Vasumitra does not mention this view among the doctrines 
of the hdahasahghikas but it is stated in the Kvu. that according 
to the Andhakas, atthamakassa fuggalassa naPthi saddhindriyan 
ti (III. 6), i.e., the atthamakas may develop saddhd, viriya, etc. 
but do not acquire saddhindriya, viriyindriya etc., a disdnetion 
which the Theravadins are not prepared to admit. The 
Andhakas mean that saddhindriya or viriyindriya, etc. is a faculty 
forming a part of the mind while saddha or viriya etc. is only a 
passing phase of the mind. 


1 For exhaustive treatment erf Amrfayas, sec La Vallee Poussin’s 
Ahhidhartnakoit, V.. 
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VII. Are there worldly samyagdrsti and samyak-sraddhendriya? 

Along with the above we may discuss the allied topic 
worded thus in Vasumitra’s treatise, — 

(i)' There is neither laukikasamyagdrsd (worldly right view) 
nor laukikasraddhendriya (worldly faculty of faidi). 

The corresponding passages of th& 'Kvu. are, — 

(i) Natthi futhujjanassa nanan ti? (XX, 2 );^ and 

(ii) Natthi lokiyatn saddhindriyan ti? (XIX. 8).® 

The argument of the Theravadins is that a layman may 
have pahna and saddha of a kind which may be different from 
those of an adept, but fanna and saddha that he possesses do 
develop into fannindriya and saddhindriya. It may be that the, , 
layman’s pahna or hanam is confined to dana, slla, caga, etc., 
i.e. lokiya affairs and does not extend to the comprehension of 
lokuttara subjects like truths, maggas and phalas, hence accord- 
ing to the Theravadins there may be iokiya pahhindriya and 
saddhindriya. 

VIII. Is utterance of dukkha ffossible in meditation; and 
Does it help perception of the truths? 

The two statements of Vasumitra (i) “The path is realized 
by utterances” and (ii) “Even in the state of samahita one can 
utter words" to which corresponds " samapannassa atthi vaci- 
bhedo ti“ of the Kathdvatthu are explained by Buddhaghosa 
thus : According to the Saila schools an adepc while in the first 
jhana (meditation) and on the point of attainment of the Sofi- 
pattimagga in some cases gives out an exclamation like “aho 

1 Attnbutfcd to die Hetuvadas only. 

2 Attributed in the Cy. to the Hetuvadas and Mahiiasakas and 
they mean all the five inddyas, saddha, viriya, sad, samadhi and pgfina 

*3 . 
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idukklian This, the adherents of the ^aila schools account 
for jby saying that in the first jhana, there is vHakkavicara, and 
because of vitakkavicara there is vacisamkhara^ i.e., discursive 
and discriminating thoughts cause vocal activity, hence there is 
the possibility of a meditator in the first jhwa uttering the 
word ‘dukkha’. The Theravadins contend that as all physical 
activities of a meditator are set at complete rest, his giving out 
of an exclamation is an impossibility.® 

Along with the above we should take into consideration the 
other three doctrines of the Mahasahghikas presented thus in Vasu- 
mitra’s treatise, — 

(i) The words of suffering can ^help (the process of reali- 
zation of the path); 

(ii) Suffering leads a man to the path; 

(iii) Suffering also is (a kind of) food (ahara); and 

(iv) Through frajna suffering is destroyed and final 
beatitude is obtained. 

The corresponding expressions in the Kathavatthu are as 
follows : — 

(i) "Idam dukkhan tt’ vacam bhasato "idam dukkhan 
ti” nanam favattad ti? (XL 4). 

1 Cf. Vtnaya, I, p. 15, in Yasapabbajja, Upaddutam vata bho 
upassatdiam vata bho. 

2 Cf. Kv»., IX, 9: Opinion of the Pubbaseliyas : Sabbaso 
vitakkayato vicarayato vitakkavipf^aro saddo d? The Cy. on it is: 
Yasma vitakkavicara vacisatnkhara ’d vutta tasma sabbaso vitakkayato 
vicarayato antainaso manodhatuppavatdkale pi vitakkavippharo saddo 
yeva d. Cf. Majjhima, I, p. 301. 

3 Cb Kvu„ XVIII, 8: Samapanno saddam sunati d. As it has 
bem said ’oy Buddha that sound is a hindrance to the first jhana and 
that one rises fttun the first jhana by an external sound, die Pubbaseliyas 
inferred diere&om that (»ie in meditadon hears sound. 
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(ii) Dukhbaharo maggangatn maggafariyafannan ti? 
(II. 6). 

Both these statements repeat in a slightly different lorm 
what has been stated by Vasumitra. The Andhakas and the 
Sailas hold that when a meditator realises within his innermost 
heart that the world is full of suffering and is not worth living, 
an exclamation like “aho vata dukkham”* spurts out of his" 
mouth and then and there his insight (nana) penetrates into the 
first truth “idam dukkhan ti” and as a result, he attains (pari- 
yapunati) the Sompattimagga. So “dukkha” may be called an 
“ahara” in respect of the realisation of the path as also an 
“ahga” (limb) of the Sotapactimagga. 

Th^ fourth doctrine mentioned above is, as Masuda 
explains, that dukkha can be ' removed not by means of the 
observance of 'moral precepts (sllas) and practice of meditation 
(samadhi) but by the knowledge of the truth, causal law, and 
anatta of the things of the world. It is the basic teaching of 
Theravada, hence no reference is made to it in the Kvft. 

IX. How Vijnanas function? 

The following opinions are attributed by Vasumitra to the 
Mahasanghikas : 

(i) Beings of the Rupa and Arupadhatu possess all the 
six sense-perceptions (sadvijnanas)® 

(ii) The five vijnanas conduce both to attachment (saraga) 
ilnd freedom from attachment (viraga); and 

(iii) The rupendriyas (organs of sense) are nothing . but 
lumps o£ 'flesh: the eyes do not see colours, the ears 

do not hear sounds, the nose does not- smell odours, 

* • * 

t See fn. i above. 

Or fadvijnloakaya or the ^oup of six sense-perceptions. 


2 
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the tongue does not taste, flavour, and the body does 
/ not feel touch. 

The Kvtt. deals with these topics thus: 

' 'I (i) Salayataniko attabhivo riifadhatuya ti? (VIII. 7) and 
" (ii) Fane evayatmi: kaniS t$? (VIII. 4). 

Cakkhuna jttpdm^fassatt ti? '...‘pe..,kayena phottba- 
bham pbusati ti? (XVIII. 9). 

In the discussion relating to the six ayatanas (spheres of the 
organs of sense), the Kvid, shows that the Andhakas took lite- 
rally the expression: rupi manomayp sabbangdpaccangt abinin- 
driyo ti and assert that there are in the rupadhatu all the six 
indriyas and ayatanas with this diffetence from the K^adhatu, 
chat out of the six ayatanas three, viz.«- ghana, rasa and photchabba 
do not exist but dicir nirmttas, i.e., the subtlest formr exist.* 
In the Abhidhamma texts is stated that, the denizen's of the 
Rupadhatu have five khandhas and six (and not twelve) ayatanas 
while those in the Arupadhatu hs'^e four khandhas and two 
ayatans» (mdiiftayatana and dhamm^atantf only).® 

Relac^g to the third point the Kxm. contradicts Vasumitra 
'‘and says diat it is. the Mahasahghikas who held the opposite view, 
viz., the eye’s See colours, ears hear sounds etc. by conceiving a 
pasadacakkhu, a subtle eye, which has not got the power of 
avajjana (reflection) like cakkhuvinhana but possesses just the 
power of knowing (patijanati) objects. In this case also, shall 
we account for the contradictions by saying that the opinion of 
‘ekacce mahasanghika’ is represented by Vasumitra while the 
opinion of the ‘anne mahasanghika’ is noticed in the Katba- 


1 Vibhaftga, p. 405: In Kamadhatu there are cakkhayatana and 
rupayatana, sotayatana and saddayatana, etc., in all, twelve ayatanas. 

2 VibbaUga, pp. 405-7. 
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vatthu} The Theravadiny and a section of the Mahasanghikas 
hold that the eyes, ears etc. are mere material conveyers of percep- 
tion, the cakkhuvinhana, sotavihhana, <tc. being the actual per- 
cipients, in other wcwds, eyes, 6ars etc. belong to the tupa- 
khandha which is materiali while xakkhuvinhana, etc." belong 
to the vinhana-khandha, which makes v a being aware of the 
things around him. 

X. How many avyak^tas are 'there? 

The opinion of the ^ndhakas that “there is nothing which 
is indeterminate” (avyakita) has been explained by Masuda 
as that thi; Andhakas admitted only two natures of things, good 
or bad and not a third, ineither good nor bad. This interpre- 
tation; does, hot appeat to be sound as in the Buddhist texts the 
three 'natures xf .things are acc<tpted generally. Tlie avya- 
katas also refer to those problems which Buddha, left unanswered 
as any answer to them whether in the affirnjative or in the 
negative would mislead the enquirer, or treated ^e question as 
absurd and unanswerable. These avyakata problems are always 
mentioned in a stereotyped form in all Buddhist teRts wl^hiir 
Hinayana or Mahayana.® Nagarjuna has utilised these prob- 
lems in his Madhyamika-karika to establish the Mahayanic con- 
ception of 5unyata. If we accept Vasumitra’s statement as 
correct, we shall have to say that the ^unyata conception was 
known to the Malusahghikas, and so to them the so-called 
avyakata problems were not avyakata (inexplicable), but this 

1 See infra. •• 

2 Sassato loko, asassato loko; antava loko, anantaya loko; tarn 
jivani tain sariratn, annam jivam annain sariram; hod 4'adugato param 
marana, na hod Tathagato param mania; hod’ ca na hod caTathagato 
param maiaM, n’eva kod na'n^ hod Tathagato param marana. 
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way of looking at the statement of Vasumitra seems to me 
to be too far-fetched and so, I think, Vasumitra’s statement is 
not complete. Perhaps it refers to the problem discussed in the 
Kvu.: ditthigatam avydkatan ti? (XIV. 8), — ^whether a person 
holding one of the unanswered views can be regarded as avya- 
kata i.e. neither good nor bad. The answer of the Theravadins 
is that the holder of any one of the views is wrong, hence aku- 
sala and cannot be avyakata as supposed by the Andhakas and 
Uttarapathakas. 

XI. How many Asamskrtadharmas are there? 

In the Pali texts, as also in the Abhidharmakosa (of the 
Sarvastivadins) the three asatnskrtas are, (i) Pratisamkhya-nirodha, 
(ii) Apratisamkhya-nirodha and (iii) Akasa. The Andhakas 
increase them to nine by adding the four aruffas^ and arya~ 
mdrgdhgikatva? Excepting the nirodha of two kinds, all 
other asamskrtas of the Mahasanghikas are not recognised as 
such by the Theravadins, whose argument is whether each of 
these asamskrtas is of the same nature as Nibbina, if not, they 
are samskrtas. Strangely enough the Kvu. goes so far as to say 
that akasa is not asamkhata. The attitude taken in the Kvu. 
(VI. 2, 4, 6; XIX. 3, 4) is that Nibbana is tdnarn lenarn accutam 
amatarn, (escape, refuge, infallible and immortal) so each of 
the seven of asamkhatas, even every member of the formula of 
the Paticcasamuppada, each of the four phalas must be tanarn 

1 The four aruppas are — 

(i) Akaianantayatana. 

(ii) Vijhananantayatana; 

(iiQ'Akklcanyayatana; and 

(iv) Naivasainjha-nasatnjniyatana. 

2 Cf. Koia, iii, p. 77. 
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lenam accutam amatam^ otherwise th^ are samkhatas (consti- 
tuted). The Maliasanghikas interpret, as presented in the Kvh., 
that the asamkhata is that which is unchangeable (anenja) but 
not tanam lenam, etc. In regard to the causal law, they rely on 
Buddha’s statement : avijja faccaya bhikkhave samkhard, 
upfddd va Tathagatdnam anuppddd vd Tathdgatdnam thitd va sd 
dhatu dhammatthitatd dhammaniydmatd idappaccayatd etc., and 
point out that by asamkhata they do not mean the links sepa- 
rately but the unchangeable law (a) of the origin a thing through 
a cause, and (b) of the unchangeable nature of dhammas, undis- 
turbed by appearance (uppada) or non-appearance (anuppada) or 
continuity (thiti). As for the dryamdrgdngikatva, the Kv». ex- 
plains that Pubbaseliyas regard as asatnkhata the fact of attainment 
{patti) of a magga or phala by the removal of certain mental 
impurities (kilesapahanam) and not the maggas or phalas by 
themselves. This, Vasumitra corroborates by using the term 
mdrgdngikatva i.e. prapti of a marga and not simply mdrga} 
In the Kvt*. there are a few other discussions relating to the 
asamkhatas to which we shall revert when dealing with the 
Mahlsasakas. 


XII. Other doctrines 

The remaining three opinions of this group of schools, viz., 

(i) There is no intermediate state of existence (antardbhava), 

(ii) Phenomena exist neither in the past nor in the future, 
and 

(iii) The nature of mind is pure in its origin: it becomes 
impure vi^en it is stained by dgantukarajas and 
upaklesas, 

r In the Majjhima Nikaya, (I, p. 301) it is distinctly stated that 
^hahgiko tnaggo is sahkhato. 
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are in accord with those of the Theravadins/ Both these schools 
do not adniit that between death and rebirth there is any inter- 
vening period in which the subtle khandhas wait for the selec- 
tion of the parents or the states of existences. The Kvu. says 
that the opinion of the opponents is formed through the mis- 
comprehension of the meaning of the word ‘antaraparinibbayl.’ 
We shall revert to this topic while dealing with the Sammitlyas, 
with whom, the commentator says, the Pubbaseliyas agreed. 

As regards the opinion that the past and future exist — the 
cardinal doctrine of the Sarvastivadins, to be dealt with next, 
both the Theravadins and the Mahasanghikas are emphatic in 
their protest against it. 

The third point raises an important problem that is to say 
whether the mind at the beginning was pure or not. pThe 
Theravadins are decidedly of opinion that fubbakotl (beginning) 
and afarakofi (end) of beings are unknowable, and as such they 
have not gone into the question whether the mind is pure at any 
time before the attainment of vimutti. This doctrine of the 
Mahasanghikas obtained its full development in the idealistic 
philosophy of Yc^acara in which the Alayavijnana is pointed out 
as the storehouse of pure consciousness which gets contaminated 
with worldly objects through the indriyavijnanas and mentally 
creates a world around it. It is by the removal of this mental 
creation that a person regains ;the alayavijnana in its pure original 
form and becomes an emancipated being — a Buddha. 

XIII. Doctrines of the Saila Schools only 

Vasumitra has attributed the following.. doctrines specially 
to the three 5aila schools ; — 

I Cf. Atthasalini, p. 68: Cittam agantukeht upakkilcschi 
upakiUtdiam. 
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(i) Bodhisattvas are average beings and are liable to be 
born in the lower states of existence.^ 

(ii) Offerings made to a caitya arc not necessarily of great 
merit. ^ 

The above dectrines are in direct contrast to those of a 

•• 

section of the Mahasanghikas and the Purvasailas or Caityakas 
(see above, pp. ^9, 51, 81-2). Vasumitra evidently, had in 

mind only the later 5 aila schools, viz., Aparasaila, Caityasaila 
and Uttarasaila and not the Purvasaila. 

Regarding the origin of Caityasaila and Uttarasaila schools, 
Paramartha^ writes that two hundred years after Buddha’s 
nirvana, a second Mahadeva appeared with heretical views. He 
slipped into the church stealthily (i.e. became a steyasamvdsika) 
by ordaining hinxself. This event gave occasion for fresh con- 
troversies among all the branches of the Sthavira and Maha- 
sanghika schools, particularly on the question of the validity of 
ordination given by an acarya, who is himself not regularly 
ordained. In this matter the Mahasanghikas were in agree- 
ment with the Sthaviras and excommunicated Mahadeva. At 
this, Mahadeva got enraged and retired to another mountain and 
started the Caityasaila and Uttarasaila schools. 

The Caityasailas therefore should be distinguished fromi the 
Caityakas, who. were identical with the Lokpttaravadins or the 
Purvasailas and were of earlier origin. The Caityakas and 


1 Sec above p. 81. 

2 In the MahavastH and the Nagarjunikonda inscr., erection; deco- 
ration an 3 worship of caityas find prominent place, for which I think the 
name Caityaka-i has been applied to the Purvasaila scl^ol. • Cf. Kosa, 
iv. 121. 

3 Paul Demieville, Lorigine des secies bouddbiques in Melanges 
chinois ct bouddhiques, vol. I, 1931-32. 
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Purvasailas are referred to in the Nagarjyiykonda inscriptipns, 
and not the later Saila schools mientionedr aboVc. 

XIV. Nirvana in Nagarjunikonda fnscriftipns ^ 

In the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, theec are ^ few inci- 
dental remarks relating to BudSha and Nirvana Jhesfe probably 
apply to the conceptipns held by the Purvasailas or Caityakas. 
Buddha is described here as jita-raga-dosa-moha (one who has 
conquered attachment, ill-will and delusion) and dhatuvarafari- 
gahita (possessed of the excellent dhdtn), and the donor expects 
as a result of his or her gifts merits which he or she can mnsfer 
(farinametum) to his or her relatives and friends — an article of 
faith not recognised in the Pali works where attadifa attasarana 
is the miaxim. The fruits expected are (i) religious merits, for 
himself, his relatives and friends resulting in their happiness 
in this world and the next (ubhayadoka hita-sakhdvabanandya^y — 
a merit which reminds tis of the Asokan inscriptions : esa bddha 
dekhiye iyarn me hidatikdye iyarn mana me fdlatikdye Pi and 
(ii) Nivana^samfati (nirvanadom) for himself or herself.^ 

The recording of the view that gifts may bring happiness to 
all, but nirvana only to oneself, deserves our careful consideration. 
Tie distinction drawn in this way is rather uncommon and is 
not made even in the inscription recording the gifts of the Queen 
of Vanavasi to the MahTsasakas^ or in the long inscription of the 
Sinhalese donor.^ 

Then the expressions, dhdtuvara-parigahita or nivana-sam- 
fati-samfddaka raise the presumption that the Andhaka-concep- 
tion of Nirvana was different from that of* the Theravadins or 
their subrsect the MahTsasakas. In the Kathavatthu, there arc 

1 Ef. hid., XX, pp. i6, i8, 19, 20, 21 : “atano*' or ‘ apano.” 

^ irid., XX, p. 24. 2 Ibid., p. 22. 
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wvo controversies 1; xix, 6), relating to the conception of 
Nirvana aS preyanihg among the Andhakas. The one attributed 
to the Pubbascliyas is that the Amatafada ( = Nirvana), is “an 
obj«^ of thougl^t df a person not yet free from bondage”,* and 
the other attributed to the Andhakas is that “the Nibbana- 
dbatu is httsala (good)” in the sense in which mental states are 
spoken as kasdla '(good) and it is a faultless state. ^ Both these 
statements bear the implication that the Pubbascliyas or the 
Andhakas conceived of Nirvana as a ‘positive faultless state’ — 
a conception which can hardly be accepted, by the Theravadins, 
who speak of realizing the Nibbana within one’s own self (pacca- 
ttarn veditabbo vinnuhi) and not of grasping the same as some 
object producing pure happiness.® 

XV. Doctrines of the Bahusruttyas only 

Regarding the special doctrines of the Bahusrutiyas, the 
Kathdvatthu is silent. Though this .school belongeti to the 
Mahasahghika group, it accepted, according to V.isumitra, many 
views of the Sarvastivadins. Vasumitra adds that it held that 
Buddha’s teachings relating to anityata, duhkha, sunya, anatman 
and Nirvana (transitoriness, suffering, non-existence of objects, 
absence of soul, and the ultimate goal) are lokoUara (supramun- 
dane) while his teachings on topics other than those niendoned 
above are la»kik<d‘ (mundane). 

In Pali texts the teachings and exercises connected with 
maggas and fbalas are usually regarded as lokottara and the 
rest laukika. 

1 Mrs. Rhys Davids, Points of the Controversy, pp. ^1-3. 

2 Ibid., p. 339. • 

3 See Majjhima Nikaya. I, p. if.: Mulapariylyanitta. 

4 Masuda, pp. 35-36. 
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This school according to Paramartha, attempted a syncre- 
tism of Hinayana and Mahayana and attributed two meanings, 
probably nltartha' (profound) and neyartha^ (superficial) to the 
teachings of Buddha. It adopted the Satyasiddhisastra of Hari- 
vaoman as their main text. In the NagarjunTkonda inscription, 
this school is mentioned. 

XVI. Doctrines of the Prajhapth/ddins only 

Regarding the special doctrines of the Prajnafttvddins' 
Vasumitra remarks that they agreed mainly with the Mahasah- 
ghikas (i.e. later Mahasahghika.s). Tliey held in addition the 
following opinions ; 

(i) Skandhas and duhkha are not concomitant; 

(ii) The twelve dyatanas are not real; 

(iii) Either attainment of drya-mdrga or death is dependent 
on karma. 

The Prajnaptivadins, as Paramartha tells us, appeared some 
rime after the BahusrucTy as, and distinguished themselves as 
Bahusrutlyavibhajyavadins. The main difference between the 
, Prajnaptivadins and BahusrutTyas is that the former partly like 
the Mahayanists held the view that Buddha’s teachings as 
embodied in the Pitaka should be distinguished as nominal 

1 Cf. Samadhirdja-sutra. p, 78: 

gn: aiinfn 11 

2 Cf. M. Vr.. p. 43 : I ^ 

1 ^ qtntra w i a qwwtiti*! 

f*il?»zi OT Bsiw ^rirat: i tiwc 

n < 3 ^ afhnwf: i 

See Prof. Vidfiusekhar Sastri’s Sandhdbhasa in IHQ., IV, p. 295. 

3 This school came into existence 200 years after the 
Mahasa^^ikas {Koia, v, p. 24). 
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{^rajnafU), real (jparamdrtha)^ conventional {samvrti) and causal 
{hetHfhala). This school, as against die Bahusrutlyas, agreed 
more with the views of the Mahasahghikas than with those of 
the Sarvastivadins/ 

XVII. Doctrines of the Rdjagirikas and the Siddhatthikas 

In the Kathavatthn, but not in Vasumitra’s treatise 
certain special doctrines have been attributed to the Rajagirikas, 
and Siddhatthikas. To the former arc attributed the following : 

(i) Natthi keci dhamma kehtci dhammehi sarngabitd or 
sarnfayuttd (VIL i & 2) 

There is no such thing as a quality attached to or adhering 
in another c.g. oil in mustard seeds, feeling in perception, and sp 
forth.^ 

(ii) Natthi cetasiko dhammo (VII. 3) 

This is a corollary to the previous opinion. It says that citta 
(mind) functions and there are no mental states associated with it. 

(iii) Cetasiko dhammo ddnan ti (VII. 4) 

(iv) ho dinnena tattha ydpenti (VII. 6) 

By the former it means that gift is not material; the mind for 
making a gift is really giving. By the latter it holds that merits 
are accumulated, and that a person enjoys its fruits in after life 
on account of such accumulation. 

(v) Paribhogamayarn pHnnarn vaddhati (VII. 5) 

The accumulating merits can go on increasing (by renewal 
of gifts of robes and other articles to monks, and so forth). 

(vi) Natthi arahato akdlamaccu (XVII. 2) 

Arhats cannot die untimely, i.c. their death is also Subject 
to the influence of karma.^ 

1 See Dcmicville, of. cit., p. 49^50. ^ 

2 Cf. The topics of the ^Dhatu-katha, (P.T.S.). 

3 Based on the statement: karnmnna vattati lokov 
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(vii) Sabbam idam kammato^(XYll> 3) 

Evctything is subject to deeds. 

(viii) KaffaUho kaffam tiuheya (XIII. i) 

A being destined to live for an aeon lives for an aeon, as 
one consigned to purgatoiy for committing Sahghabbeda. 

Xyill. Doctrines of the Vetnlyakas only 

In the Kdthavdtthu, the following doctrines arc specially 
attributed to the Vetulyakas : 

“(i) Na vattahbarn 'Buddha Bhagav'a manussaloke auhnsi 
This point has been discussed above (p. 75). 

(ii) Na vattahbarn Buddhassa dinnam mahapljhalani hoti 

(XVII. 10). 

As Buddha as a person does not exist, it is meaningless to 
say that gifts to Buddha produce great merit. 

(iii) Na vattahbarn *"sarngho dakkhinam patiganhati'' 

(iv) Na vattahbarn '"sarngho dakkhinarn visodheti' 
(\)>Na vattahbarn ”samgho bhunjati pivati khSdati sayati 
(vi) Na vattahbarn ''samghassa dinnarn mahapphalarri 

hotr {xvn. 6^). 

All the four opinions are of the same import. The question 
raised here whether Sangha is a body of individuals who have 
attained rnagga and phala (fruits of sanctification) or Sangha is 
identical with maggaphala. This school holds that Sangha does 
not exist apart from maggaphala and so it is not proper to say 
that Sangha receives gifts, or purifies it, or enjoys it, or a gift 
made to a Sangha is productive of great merits.^ 


I C£. Miiindapanha, p. 95 h; KoU, iv. 32; also see L. de La 
Vallcc Poussin’s paper on La doctrine* des refuges in the Melanges 
chinois et bouddhiques, vol. I, p. 64 f. 
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The Mahlsasakas, Sarvastivadins, Dharmaguptakas, and 
other Schools 

The third group of schools, according to the Pali tradition, 
comprised the Mahimsasakas and their offshoots, viz., Dhamma- 
gutrikas, Sabbatthivadins, Kassapikas, Sahkantikas, and Sutta- 
vadr. According to this tradition the Mahimsasakas were the 
earliest to secede from the Theravada among its sub-sects. Out 
of the Mahimsasakas, developed the Sabbatthivadins and 
gradually the other schools. 

Vasumitra puts the appearance of sub-sects of this group a 
little differently. According to him Sarvastivada first branched 
off from^ the Sthaviravada, and from the former appeared the 
Mahlsasakas, Kasyaplya and Samkrandvadins one after another 
at the intervals of a century. Out of the Mahlsasakas developed 
only the Dharmaguptakas. 

Comparing the two traditions, it will be observed tliat the 
two lists agree excepting the first appearance of the Mahimsasaka 
as stated in the Pali texts. This anomaly can be easily explained 
thus : A. reference to the doctrines of this school reveals that 
there were two MahTsasaka schools, one earlier and the other 
later. Vasumitra missed the earlier Mahlsasakas while enumerat- 
ing the sub-sects.^ He, however, points out that the earlier Mahi- 
sasakas agreedVmore with the Theravadins while thf later with the 
Sarvastivadins, It may be that the Pali tradition was aware of 

I See infra, p. 117. 
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the earlier division only of the MahTsasakas, and so naturally 
placed their origin before the Sarvastivadins. 

THE EARLIER MAHISASAKAS 

The antiquity of the Mahlsasakas goes back to the time of 
the first Buddhist Council, hence its origin is anterior to that 
of the Mahasahghikas. The Vinaya texts of the Theravadins 
(in Pali), of the MahTsasakas and of the Dharmaguptakas record 
the differences of opinion — relating to seven rules according 
to the MahTsasakas, and eight rules according to the Dharma- 
guptakas — between Mahakassapa and Purana of Dakkhinagiri 
(near Rajagrha). The MahTsasaka Vinaya attached special 
importance to the person of Purana, his insistence on a second 
rehearsal which, according to this school, was complied with by 
Mahakassapa, as also the incorporation in the Vinaya of the 
seven rules relating to food.' This shows clearly that Purana and 
his admirers and followers formed a group by themselves, though 
probably not yet known by the designation, MahTsasaka. 
Prof. Przyluski has discussed this in his work Le Concile de 
Rajagrha (pp. 319 ff.) on the basis of the MahTsasaka and 
Dharmagupta Vinaya texts in Chinese. 

He writes that the episode of Purana of Dakkhinagiri^ in 
the account of the first council marks the difference between the 
Theravadins and the MahTsasakas. In course of time, that group 
of monks who held Purana in high esteem formed the MahTsa- 
saka school by including his seven rules not accepted by Maha- 
kassapa in his Vinaya code. In the MahTsasaka Vinaya, the 

1 See Indian Antiquary, 1908, pp. 5-6. 

2 “Purana demeure dans Ic sud.’* Here by “siul,“ he means 
Dakkhinaj^, which is not really in the south. 
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second place of seniority is awarded to Pui^a, the first being 
given to Kaundinya. The Malusasakas assert that after the 
deliberations of the first council were finished, the texts were once 
more recited for the approval of Purana, who accepted the same 
after adding his seven rules. 

Hoarding the geographical expansion of the school, Prof. 
Przyluski points out that (i) Purana refers to the people of 
Mahlsaka; (ii) that the alternative name of this school is Maha- 
vantaka;^ and (iii) that the Vinaya text of this school was found 
by Fa-hien in Ceylon. 

On the basis of these facts he states that the line of 
expansion of this school was the same as that of the Theravada, 
i.e. along the Kauslmbi-Bharukaccha axis and that it gradually 
extended up to the sea-borne countries, and that it became parti- 
cularly popular in Mahisamandala and AvantI, and ultimately 
reached Ceylon, 

Prof. Przyluski ’s suggestions are supported by the Nagar- 
junikonda inscriptions, in which it is stated that the queen of 
VanavasI erected a pillar and a monastery at Nagarjunikonda 
for the benefit of the acaryas of the hdahlsasaka sect. VanavasI 
corresponds to North Kanara. There is also a village called 
VanavasI in the Shimoga District of the Mysore State and lies 
on the border of Mysore territory and North Kanara.® VanavasI 
is also one of the countries which was visited by the mission of 
Asoka’s reign, and it was from this country that a mahithera 
called Candagutta went to Ceylon at the invitation of Du^a- 

I Tiranatha in . his Geschichte (pp. 175, 273) speaks of the 

Avantakas as an offshoot of the Sammitiyas. 

a El., XX*, p. 36; cf. EL, vol. Ill, p. 117; Vikrarnahkadfvacarita, 
V. 23; Mahavamsa, XII, 31; XXIX, 42; B. Q Law, Geogrofhy of E^y 
Buddhism, p. 66. 
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gamani to take part in the celebrations for erecting the rnaha- 
thufa. Hence, it may be concluded that the Mahlsasakas 
became popular in VanavisI, i.e. in North Kanara and Mysore, 
and probably had some followers in Ceylon, as their school 
agreed with the Theravadins' in fundamental doctrines and' 
disciplinary rules. In short, this school had its sphere of 
influence in south-western India and Ceylon.^ 

The Kathavatthu has not a word to say about the doctrines 
of this school. This silence, though a negative evidence, con- 
firms our supposition that the Theravadins had little or no 
difference with the Mahlsasakas as far as their doctrines were 
concerned. Vasumitra furnishes us with the following informa- 
tion regarding the doctrines of this school. 

Doctrines of the earlier Mahts^akas 

The Mahlsasakas rejected the “Sabbam atthi” thesis of the 
Sarvastivadins® and held that the present only exists. They made 
it .more emphatic by staring that all sarnskaras perish at every 
moment and that entrance into tlie womb is the beginning, and 
death is the end, of human life. The material constituents of 
the sense-organs as also citta and caitasikas are subject to change. 
In other words, there are no real elements. 

They do not enter into the question of Buddha’s attributes 
and probably like the Theravadins held Buddha as an average 
human being. 

Hoarding Arhats, they state (i) a srotaapanna has a chance 
of retrogression while an arhat has not and that (ii) arhats do 
not perform nieritorious deeds. Both of, these opinions are 

1 Prayluski, of. cit., pp. 325, 327 — Mahisaniandala, Avanti 
and other sea-borne countries on the west 

2 For Sanrlstivada views, see infra. 
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directly opposed to those of the Sarvastivadins and are partly in 
agreement with those of the Theravadins. 

Re. Samyakatvanyama, the MahTsasakas have nothing to 
say. They state against the opinion of the Sarvastivadins that 
there is no deva who leads a holy life. 

Re. Anupubbabhisamaya, the MahTsasakas held views con- 
trary to those of the Sarvastivadins. They state that the four 
truths are to be meditated upon at one and the same time. As 
against the opinion of the Theravadins, they held that- transi- 
tion from one jhana to another is immediate (Kvtt., XVIII. 6). 

Re. Puthujjana, etc., the MahTsasakas held the following 
views in agreement with the Sarvastivadins excepting the last: 

(i) An average man is able to destroy raga and pratigha 
in the Kamadhatu. 

(ii) There is lautHkasamyagdrsU (right view relating to 
worldly matter). 

(iii) There is no lattkikasraddhendriya (faculty of faith ob- 
tained by a worldly man). This is discussed in the Kvt*., XIX. 
8 (see above, p. 97). 

Re. Anusaya and Paryavasthdna, the opinions of the Mahlla- 
sakas are direcdy opposed to those of the Sarvastivadins and the 
Theravadins and are in agreement with those of the 
Mahasanghikas : — 

(i) Anusaya (dormant passion) is neither citta (mind) nor 
caitasika (mental). 

(ii) Anusaya is different from pervading pssion (paryavas- 
thdna). 

(iii) Anusaya is never an object of thought (andlambana)., 

(iv) Anusdya is dissociated from mind (citta-vkamiprayukta). 

(v) Paryavasthdna is associated with mind (dPta-sampra- 
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All diese have been discussed in the Kathavatthu in connec- 
tion with the doctrines of the schools of Group 11 (see above, 
pp. 65, 93 f.). 

Re. Meditation & Smrtyufasthana, the only diflEerence bet- 
ween the Mahisasakas and the Sarvasrivadins is that the former 
do not recognise any lokottaradhyana. They agree with the 
Sarvasdvadins in holding that all dharmas (margahgas) are in- 
cluded in the four smrtyufasthanas (introspecdonal practices). 

Re, Vijndna, the Sarvasdvadins state that the five vijndnas 
(perception derived by the organs of sense) engender raga (attach- 
ment) but not viraga (detachment). The Mahisasakas consider 
this unreasonable and hold that these conduce both to sardga and 
tdraga. Both the schools agree in holding that the six xrijnanas 
combine with vitarka and vicara (see above, p. 66-67). 

Re. Asamskrta & Antardbhava, the views of the Mahisasakas 
are all opposed to those of the Sarvasdvadins: — 

(i) There are nine unconsdtuted {asamskrta) dharmas, but 
this list is different from that of the Mahasanghikas. 

(ii) There is no intermediate state of existence {antardbhavd). 

(iii) There is nothing which can transmigrate from one world 
to another. 

There are a few other opinions which are also contrary to 
those of the Sarvasdvadins, viz., 

(i) No heredc can gain the five supernatural powers. 

(ii) Good karma cannot become the cause of ^istence. 

In addidon to the above the Mahisasakas held the following 
two views : — 

(i) Though Buddha is included in the Sangha, a gift made 
to Buddhi is more meritorious than that to the Sati^ha. 

(ii) Buddhayana and ^Srdvakaydna have the same eman- 
cipatiori (tnmuktt). 
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THE LATER MAHISASAKAS 

We have already pointed out that there were two schools 
of Mahlsasakas, one earlier and the other later. The views 
stated above were held by the earlier. The later Mahlsasakas 
accepted the cardinal doctrine of the Sarvasrivadins that past and 
future exist, and asserted that skandhas, dhatus and dyatanas in 
their subtlest form are always present, so also are the anusayas. 
They added that the earth lasts for aeons. They agree with the 
Sarvastivadins in holding that there is antarabhava. The later 
Mahlsasakas, therefore, were as much in agreement with the 
Sarvastivadins as the earlier Mahlsasakas were with the 
Thcravadins. 


THE SARVASTIVADA . 

At the outset, it should be pointed out that the wide popu- 
larity of the Sarvastivada has put into shade all other schools, 
and that, particularly, for its propagation all over Northern India 
and in countries outside India, like Central Asia and China. 
Its origin should be placed some time after the Mahlsa- 
sakas and the Mahasanghikas. There is no doubt that it 
branched off from the Mahlsasakas and not from the Theravadins 
directly as stated by Vasumitra and other writers of later days. 
These Sarvastivadins should be distinguished from the Mula- 
sarvasdvadins,^ who probably modified certain doctrines 
of the Sarvastivadins, as also from the Vaibhasikas, in which 
name this school was latterly known from the- time of Ktmiska.’ 

I I-tsing , speaks of the Mulasarvastivadins. See ^ Takakusu, 
pp. xdii-iv, 7-14, ao. ^ 

, a In Kashmir dioie were both Vaibhasikas and Sautrantikas (ye - 
vinayavidadayah SauQ^dka bh^dantadayah). The latter ajp described 
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Vasubandhu, in his Abhidharmakosa, has the Kashnur 
Vaibhasikas mpre in view than the early Sarvasdvadins. This 
is due to the fact that the Vaibhasikas became more popular 
since the days of Kaniska and became predominant in Kashmir 
and Gandhara.* The popularity of the early Sarvastivadins was 
confined to Northern India around Mathura, where it had its 
origin. 

Prof. Przyluski® rightly traces the origin of the Sarvastivada 
school in the grouping of monks, shown in the account of the 
Second Coimcil. He says that the monks collected by Yasa 
hailed mainly from two centres, of which one was Kausambi- 
Avanti and the other Mathura. The former developed into the 
Theravada and Mahlsasaka schools while the latter into Sarvasti- 
vada, and both were opposed to the Mahasahghikas whose 
centre was at Pa^iputra and Vesali. 

Succession of Teachers 

If we turn to the succession of teachers {acariyafaramfara) 
as given in almost all Sanskrit traditions, preserved in Tibetan, 
it will be observed that after Sambhuta Sanavasi, the succession is 
recorded differently from that in Pali. Boston and Xatanatha,^ 

in the KoSa-Vyakhya (VIII. 32) as Vinaya-vid. There were also Vai- 
bhisikas who lived outside Kashmir referred to in the Koia as “bahir- 
deraka Vaibhasika.” 

I Prof. Takakusu writes (/PT^.. 1904-5, p. 119) that the Sarvasti- 
vadins were also distinguished in the Vibhasa as Kashmirian and 
Gandharian, but after compilation of the Mabavibhasa the former 
eclipsed the latter and became known as Kafmira-Vaibhasikas, or simply 
Vaibhasikas. 

• • 

a Przyluskf, of. cit., p. 308. 

3 See Buston, II, p. 108. He derived his information from the 
Vinayaksudraka of the Mulasatvastivadins. 
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tell us that Mahaka&sapa cnltrusted t}ie guardianship of the 
Sahgha to Ananda, who in turn entrusted the same to Sambhuta 
^anavasi. The latter gave over the guardianship to Upagupta of 
Mathura.* It is Mrell-known that in the Sanskrit Avadanas, 
Upagupta is made the spiritual adviser of Asc^a as against 
Moggaliputta Tissa of the Pali texts. This also lends support 
to the view that Mathura became the first seat of the Sarvasti- 
vad'ns soon after the Second Council, and that it was 
from Mathura that the influence of the Sarvastivadins 
radiated all over Nonhern India, particularly over Gandhara 
and Kashmir. 

The propagation of Buddhism in Gandhara and Kashmir, has 
an independent history of its own. Both the Pali and Sanskrit 
traditions state that Madhyanoka (Majjhantika) was responsible 
for the propagation of the religion in these two countries. 
Madhyantika was a disciple of Ananda and so he was a con- 
temporary of Sambhuta Sanavasi and senior to Upagupta. 
Madhyantika is recognised as a teacher by the Sarvastivadins. 
That Madhyantika preached there Satvastivada Buddhism in 
Kashmir is corroborated by the testimony of Hiuen Tsang who 
tells us that Asoka not only sent Buddhist monks to Kashmir but 
also built monasteries at that place.* He writes that during 
Asoka’s reign there was in Magadha “a subtle investigator of 
name and reality, and who put his extraordinary thoughts in a 
treatise which taught heresy.’ An attempt was made to drown 
into the Ganges these monks who however saved themselves by 
flying through the air to Kashmir where they settled on the hills 
and the valleys. On hearing this, Asoka felt remorse and 
requested them to return, and on their refusal, built for^them 500 

1 Upagupta was followed by Dhitika. 

2 WatterSk I, p. 2^ 
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monasteries and “gave up all Kashmir for the benefit of the 
Buddhist church.”^ The fact underlying this story is that the 
“investigators of name and reality” were none other than the 
Sarvastivadins, whose principal tenet is that ndma and rufra are 
real and are divisible into 64 elements which exist for ever (satvam 
asti), and it is for this they had the appellation of Sarvasrivada.® 
Then the statement that they resorted to the hills and valleys of 
Kashmir corroborates the flight of the Sarvastivadin monks to the 
north in Kashmir. 

Yuan Chwang must have fallen into confusion in regard to 
the name Mahadeva. There were very probably two persons of 
this name “one an influential abbot of Pataliputra”*' who 
preached the Devadiita-sutra,* and the other a monk who intro' 
duced th^ tenets relating to the imperfections of an Arhat.® 
Mah^eva the investigator of name and reality must have been 
a Sarvastivadin while the other Mahadeva, who attributed imper- 
fections to an Arhat, was a Mahasahghika. Yuan Chwang 
further confused the Tlieravadins with the Mahasanghikas when 
he wrote that Asoka supported the Mahasanghikas against the 
Tlieravadins, and that 500 Arhats left Pamliputra and propagated 
the Sthavira School in Kashmir, while the majority of the inferior 
brethren at Paraliputra began the Mahasanghika school.® The 
Mahasanghikas, as we know, lived originally at Vesali and later 
on pssed on to the south, making their principal centre in the 
Andhra country at Dhanakataka r (present Guntur District). • 

The statement that Asoka became later on repentant and 
wanted the monks who fled to Kashmir to return to Magadha 

I Watters, I, p. 267. 2 See Infra. 

3 Wattersr I, p. 2% . 4 Majjh'ima, III, 179. 

5 Watters, I, p. 268. See above, pp. 64, 84-8. 

6 Watters, I, p. 269. 
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may be an indirect reference to the fact recorded in the 
Divyavactana^ and Asokavadana^ that Asoka made an attempt 
towards the end of his life to reconcile the monks of the different 
schools of Buddhist thought by convening a council to which he 
particularly invited the monks living at Tamasavana in Kashmir. 
The Ceylonese chronicles maintain a discreet silence over this 
incident, and this is not unusual in view of the sectarian spirit 
permeating the chronicles. 

The Sarvastivadins also claim Asoka as their patron. They 
ignore the name of Moggaliputta Tissa and put in its stead the 
name of Upagupta as the spiritual adviser of Asoka. The Ava- 
dana literature of the Sarvastivadins is full of episodes dealing 
with the life and munificence of Asoka. Taranatha also 
speaks of his lavish gifts to the Sarvastivada monks of Aparantaka, 
Kashmir and Tukhara.^ Kalhana^ writes that Asoka not only 
built Srinagar! but also covered Suskaletra and Vitastra with 
numerous stupas, one of which was so high that its pinnacle could 
not be seen. Yuan Chwang noticed four Asoka topes, each of 
which contained relics of Buddha’s body. The Avadanas record 
that Asoka’s liberality to the Buddhist monks was carried to 
such an excess towards the end of his life that his grandson 
Sampadi® who was in charge of his treasury refused to carry out 

1 Divya,, p. 399 S ; 

lA., 1895, pp. 241 ff. 

2 Prof. Przyluski writes in his Legende de lEmfereur Asoka, 
pp. loi, 1 17 that a council of 30,000 monks was held by Aioka, his 
sources of information being the Asokavadana and Taranatha (Schiefner, 
p. 38) but we do not find any such reference in Taranatha. 

3 Schiefnor, p. 38. 4 Stejp, I,#p. 19. 

5 Divya.» p. 430. Tib. 1 restored by 

Schiefner as Vasavadatta, but it may also be Dhanada or Sampadi. 

16 
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his comitnands and even reduced his food to a myrobalan, half of 
which was the last gift made by him to the Buddhist Sahgha. 

Through the activities of the Sarvastivadins, Kashmir be- 
, came a centre of Buddhist philosophical studies^ and was, accord- 
ing to Taranatha, also the scene of the activities of Vatsa, tlic 
propounder of the Atmaka theory {fudgalavada) and the founder 
of the Vatsiputrlya or Sammiidya school.® 

Geographical Expansion 

Ac the time of Asoka, therefore, we may hold that there were 
two centres of the Sarvastivadins, one at Mathura with Upagupta as 
the head of the Sangha and the other in Kashmir with Madhyan- 
tika as its founder It may be that the latter centre became in course 
of time the seat of the Mulasarvastivadins and the Vaibhasikas. 
On account of the popularity of this school in the north, there is 
no reference to it in the early inscriptions of Central India. 
Among the donees mentioned in the Barhut and Sand inscrip- 
tions, the name of this sect does not appear.® Its name appears 
in the inscriptions of later dates, like Kamasi inscription,* Set 
Mahet Image inscription® of the time of Kaniska or Huviska and 
inscriptions on the Mathura Lion Capital.® In the Sarnath ins- 
cription it is incidentally stated that the Sarvastivadins ousted 
the Theravadins there and they in turn were overrun by the 
Sammitlyas in 300 A.D.^ There is no reference to the Sarvasti- 
vadins in the Nagarjunikonda and the Amaravati inscriptions. 

Very likely its progressive career had a set-back for some 
time during the reign of Pusyamitra as is evidenced by 

1 Sec GUgit Ms., vol. I, Intro. 2 Schiefner, p. 44. See Infra. 

3 See IRAS., 1892, p. 597. 4 EL, II, p. 212. 

5 EL, /VIII, p. in; IX, p. 29. 6 EL, IX, p. 135. 

7 See Infra. 
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the DwyavadarM a text of this school but the several donations 
made during this period by the devotees prove that it was professed 
by a large section of the people. Its revival came with the 
invasions of the Grsco-Bactriains, ^akas, Pahlavas, Parthians and 
Yavanas. The Milindafanha, the original of which was in Sans- 
krit, very likely belonged to this school.' The existence of this 
text shows that the Grsco-Bactrian kings like Menander were 
interested in this religion. Its complete revival took place during 
the reign of the Sakas, and the popularity of this sect reached its 
climax in the reign of Kaniska. 

Fahien (319-414 A.D.) noticed the existence of this school at 
Pamliputra while Yuan Chwang (629-645 A.D.) found it “chiefly 
in Kashgar, Udyana, and several other places in the Northern 
Frontier, in Maripur, Kanauj, and a place near Rajagrha and also 
in Persia.”* I-tsing came across the adherents of this school in 
Lam, Sindhu, Southern and Eastern India, Sumatra, Java, China, 
Central Asia and Cochin China.- Fromi the above evidences it is 
apparent how widely popular was this school all over Northern 
India and outside India, but little known in Southern and Western 
India. 

Buston’s information about the School 

According to Buston, the founder of this school was 
Rahulabhadra of the Ksatriya caste “renowned for his devotion 
to discipline,” The mantle worn by the members of this school 
had 25 to 29 fringes, and their badge had an utfala (a lotus), 
a jewel, and the leaf of a tree."* 

1 Abhidharmakoea-vyakhya, ix, 12 (Jap. ed.), p. 708 refers to 
Nagasena as pUrvaka-sthavira. 

2 fPTS., *(Prof. Takaktisu), 1904-5, p. 71; Legged Fahien, p. 99; 
IRAS., ij?9i, p. 420; Takakusu's I-tsing, pp. xxii-xxiv. 

3 I-tsing, Intro. 4 Buston, II, p. 100. 
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He further writes “Just as the high classes establish the 
mundane laws and custo^ of a country or race, in a similar 
manner the Sarvastivadins as they spoke in Sanskrit, the language 
of the higher classes, represent the foundation^ of the other 
sect.”* 

It cannot be definitely stated whether Buston had the Sarvasti- 
vadins or the Mula-Sarvasdvadins in miind.^ 

Language and Literaiute 

The Tibetan traditions corroborated by the recent finds of 
manuscripts in Eastern Turkestan leave no room for doubt about 
the fact that the Sarvastivadins adopted grammatical Sanskrit 
(and not mixed Sanskrit) as the medium! of their literature and 
chat they possessed a complete canon of their own in three 
divisions Sutra, Vinaya and Abhidharma. ^ "The sub-divisions of 
these three pitakas were also substantially the same as those in 
Pali. 

Our main source of information regarding the literature of 
this school is the Chinese and occasionally Tibetan versions of 
the Tripiteka, supplemented by the find of manuscripts in Cen- 
tral Asia, Eastern Turkestan, Gilgit and Nepal, and by quota- 
tions found in works like the Lalitavistara, Mahdvastu, Madhya- 
maka-vrtti, Sutrdlankdra of Asanga, Divyavadana, Abbidharma- 
kosa with its Bhdsya and Vyakhyd. It may be questioned 
whether the infotmations available about the literature of this 
school are of the Sarvastivadins or of the Mula-Sarvastivadins. For 
the present it is not possible to distinguish between the two, 

1 Buston, II, pp. 99-100. 

2 Hiu'en Tvjang states that the Sarvastivadins had a peculiar mode 
of wearing and colouring their robes not approved by the followers of 
several schools (Watters, I, pp. 150®. Takakusu, 
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but k, seems that the Agamas were qommon to both, so also 
were die Abhidharma texts. It is only in regard to Vinaya and 
a few Avadana texts there nuight have some differences. 

Sutras : .The Sutra-Pitaka of the Sarvastivadins was divided 
into Agamas corresponding to Nikdyas of the Pali school. There 
were four Agamas called ,Dirgha, Madhyama, Samyukta and 
Ekottara. In the Kosa there are references to the Ksudraka 
implying thereby the existence of a Ksudrakagama too. Prof. 
Akanuma has compared the Agamas in Chinese^ with the Pali 
Nikayas* in detail and has dome to the following conclusions: 
The Dirghagama contains 30 Sutras as against 34 of the Digha 
Nikdya. Of the 13 suttas in the first volume of the Pali Digh^ 
Nikaya, 3 only are omitted in the Dirghagama viz., Mahati (no. 
6), faliya (no. 7) and Subha (no. 10). All the suttas of the other 
two volumes arc contained in this Agama with a few in the 
Madhyamagama. The order of arrangement of the sutras in the 
Agamas and Nikayas differs widely, e.g., Mahapadana is the first 
sutta in the Agama in place of Brahmajata of the Nikaya. In 
the Agama the order of sutras is as follows: Mahapadana, 
Mahaparinibbana, Mahagovinda, Janavasabha, Aggahha, Cakka- 
vatti, Sihanada, PayMi, Udumbarika-Sihanada, SangiPi, Dasuttara, 
MaharUdana, Sakka-pahba, Patika, Sihgalovada. Pasadika, Sam- 
pasad^iya, Mahasamaya, AmbaUha, BrahmajMa, Sonadanda, 
Kutadanta, KevaUa. Kassapa-sthanada, TetHjja, Sdmahhafrhala, 
Potthapdda, Lohicca. The Agama contains two other suttas. 

Of these suttas, fragments of the Atdndtiya and SangtU have 
been discovered in Eastern Turkestan® and quotations from the 
Brahmajdla and Sangipi appear in the Af?bidharmakosa. 

1 The Comparative Catalogue of Chinese Agamas & Pali Nikaya, 
Japan, (1929). 

2 Hoemlc, Manuscript Remains of Buddhist literature found in 
Eastern Turkestan. 
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The relation of iije sutras of die Madhyamagama to tljosc x>f 
t[ie Majjhima Nikdya is similar to the Digha, Of the 152 suttas 
in the three volumes of the Majjhima, only suttas are omitted 
in the Agama, viz,, Ciilasdropama (no. 30), Mahasaccaka (no. 36), 
Sdleyyaka (no. 41), Veranjaka (no. 42), Katidaraka (no. ^i), Jivaka 
(no. 55), Kukkuravatika (no. 57), Abbayardjakumdra (no. ^58), 
Afannaka (no. 60), T evijja^-V acchagotta (no. 71), GhoUimukha 
(no. 94), Cankl (no. 95), Vdsettha J^no. 98), Sangdrava (no. 100), 
Pancattaya (no. 102), Kintl (no. 103], Sunakkhatta (no. 105), 
Antifada (oo. m) and Bhaddekarat^d {no, .131). In the 
Madhyamagama, there are in all 222 sutras, 82 of which corres- 
pond to the suttas in the Anguttara, 10 to suttas in the Samyutta, 
9 to those in the Digha and rest to suttas in the Majjhima, 
There are a few of these suttas in Pali not found in the Agama., 
while a few stray suttas correspond to passages in the Suttani- 
fata, Thera-thcri-gdthd and Vinaya {Mahdvagga). In view of 
the mixture of the suttas fromi two or three Nikayas in this 
Agama we can hardly expect mneh agreement in the order of 
the arrangement of the sutras. 

Fragments of two sutras of the Madhyamagama, viz., Updlt 
and Suka, have been discovered in Eastern Turkestan.^ 

The agreement between the Sarny ukta- Agama and Sarn- 
yutta Nikdya is similar to that of the Madhyamagama and 
Majjhima Nikdya. The Sagdthavagga (Sec. I) of the two pitakas 
has much in common but not the Niddnavagga (Sec. II); the 8th 
and 9th chapters of Niddna, viz., Samana-brdhmana and Antara- 
peyydla are wanting in the Agama, while the ist and 5th chapters 
{Buddha and GahapaHi) show marked differences. In the same 
section, Abhisamaya, Dhdtu and other sarnyuttas are almost 


I Hoernic, op. cit. 
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pafssed over in the Agama, but*therc is much conunonncss in the 
following five Satnyuttas: Anamatagga, Kassapa, Lakkhana, 
Opamma and Bhikkha. In the Khandha-vagga (Section III) of 
the Agama, the following samyuttas are wanting : Okkan~ 
Cika, Upfada, Kilesa, Sariputta, Naga, Gandhabbakaya, Valaha, 
Vacfjbagotta and_ Jhana. In the Salayatana-vagga (Section IV), 
the following arc absenct J^dtugdma, Moggalldna, Asankhata, 
Sammappadhdna, Bdla and fddhipdda, while major portions of 
the Magga, Indriya and Sacca omitted. 

The Samyuktdgama, as it exists in Chinese, is divided into 
50 sections and incorporates a large number of suttas of the An- 
guttara Nikdya and a few of the other texts. There are also a 
few surras which have no parallels in Pali. 

A fragment of the Sronasdtra of this Agama has been dis- 
covered in Eastern Turkestan while Prof. Sylvain Levi traced a 
few quotations from this Ag.ama in the Sutrdlamkdra of Asahga,* 
and identified the following fragments from- the collection of 
Griinwedel: Kokanada-sdtra [ = Anguttara, V, pp. 196-198); 

Andthapindada-sHtra i^ — AngnUara, V» pp. 185-189); Dirghana- 
kha sutra { — Majjhima, I, pp. 497-501); Sarabha-sutra 
{^ — Anguttara, I, pp. 185-188); Pravrdjaka SthavirasHtra and 
Brdhmanasatydni sutra = Anguttara, II, p. 185) — all included 
in the Chinese translation of the Sarnyuktdgama.^ 

The Ekottardgama and the Anguttara N'ikdya have very 
little in common. This is pardy due to the fact that a large 
number of the suttas of the Anguttara is included in the 
Madhyama and Samyukta Agamas. The Pali text is much more 
extensive than the Sanskrit and it seems that the growth of this 
part of the Pitaka took place independently of each othjti Frorn 
Akanuma’s comparative studies, the following may be pointed 

I See Winternitz, p. 234 fn. 2 Toung Pao.y, p. 299, 
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out as being more or less common in the tivo pitakas: SatnacHta 
( 1 , pp. 61-9), Devaduta (I, pp. i32'i5o), Brahman to Lonafhala 
(I, pp. 155-258), Cakka (II, pp. 32-44), Mundaraja (III, pp. 45- 
62), Nivarana (III, pp. 63-79), -^ghdta (III, pp. 185-202), DevatS 
to Mahd (III, pp. 329-420), Avydkata to Maba (IV, pp. 67-139), 
Gahafati (IV, pp. 208-235), Sat/itta (V, pp. 92-112), Ufasaka 
(V, pp. 176-210), Jdnussoni (V, pp. 249-273), and Anussati (V, 
pp. 328-358). This is not an exhaustive list, for there are strav 
agreements in other sections. 

A fifth Agama was not recognised by the schools other 
than the Theravada. In the Divydvaddna (pp. 17, 331, 333) and 
elsewhere the Agatnas are referred to as Agamacatustayam. In 
the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions also, four Nikayas are spoken 
of and not five. The Pali Khuddaka N^kaya is really a collection 
not of discourses, short ot long, but of a number of independent 
works which could not be included in one of the four Nikayas. 
By Khuddaka, the Palists probably meant “other works” or 
“miscellaneous works.” Though the Sarvastivadins did not have 
a fifth Nikaya, they had a few texts like the Uddnavarga, 
Suttanipdta (Atthaka and Pdrdyana vaggas), Sthavira-gdthd, 
Dharmapada, Vimdnavastu, and Buddhavamsa, which came later 
on to be collectively called Ksudrdkdgama (sec above, p. 125). 

ViNAYA: Our information about the Vinaya texts of the 
Sarvastivadins is derived solely from the catalogues of Chinese 
canonical literature. In Nanjio’s Catalogue, we Ctime across the 
following titles : — 

(i) Sarvdstivddoi-vinaya-ntdfirkd, translated by Sangha- 
vatman (445 A.D.): Ta'sho, xxiu, 1441: Nanjio 1132. 

(ii) Sarvdstivdda-vinaya-vibhdsd, translator unknown (350- 
. 431 A.D.): Taisho xxiii, 1440; Nanjio 1135, 1136. 
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(iii) Sarvasttvada-viTuya^angraha, conipiled by the vener- 
able Jinamitra, translated by I-tsing (700 A.D.); 
Nanjio 1127. 

(iv) Dasadhyaya-vinayOfnidana, translated by Vunaliksa 
(being the preface to the Dasadhyaya-vinaya). 
Nanjio 1 144. 

(v) Dasadhyaya-vinaya-bhiksu-pratimoksa, translated by 
Kumdrajiva (404 A.D.): HTaisho xxiii, 1436; Nanjio 

1160. 

(vi) Dasadhyaya-vinaya-bhiksani-pratimoksa, compiled by 
Fa-yin (420-479 A.D.): Xaisho xxiii, 1437; Nanjio 

1161. 

(vii) Dasadhyaya-vinaya or the Sarvastivada Vinaya, trans- 
lated by Punyatara together with Kumarajlva (404 
A.D.); Taisho xxiii, 1435; Nanjio 1115. 

The principal text of the Sarvasrivadins was the Dasadhyaya- 
vinaya. Fa-hien writes that he came across a Sarvasrivada-vinaya 
in verses, but the Chinese translation of the Dasadhyaya-vinaya 
attributed to the Sarvastivadins is in prose. The Dasadhydya 
(Taisho ed., xxiii, 1435) is divided into 14 sectioris. It opens 
with the eight sections of the Pratimoksa-sutra. The ninth sec- 
tion deals with “seven dharmas” viz., Hksdpada, posadha, pdpa- 
desand^ varsavdsa. carmavastt*. bhaisajyavastu and ewara (precepts, 
fortnightly ceremionies, confession, dwelling in the rainy season, 
use of leather-shoes, use of medicines, and robes of monks). The 
tenth section contains “eight dharmas”, viz., Kathina, Kamdm- 
bl. Camps, Pandulohitaka, Sanghdvasesaparivdsa, Paticchadana, 
SayanSsana and Asamuddedrika-dharma (rules re. making of 
Kathina-robes, dispute at Kaus|mbi, events at Campa, deeds of 
Panduk^itaka-micmks, atonement for Sanghavasesa-offenccs, con- 
cealment of irreligious acts, rules regarding bed and seat, and rules 
>7 
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regarding proper conduct of monks).' The eievenjth section 
entitled “samyutta”, i.e. miscellaneous rules, deals with the dbiita 
and other extra-ordinary precepts observed by monks. The 
twelfth section is devoted to Bhiksunt-frafimoksa containing, as 
it does, 8 Pardjikd, 17 Sangbavasesd, 30 Naihsargika, 78 Payan- 
tikd, 8 Pratidesanlyd and Asta-dbarma. The thirteenth sec- 
tion re-arranges the preceding rules in the Ekottara style, from 
one to eleven dharmas. The concluding section, the fourteenth, 
contains the Ufdli-farifrccba, a well-known text on disciplinary 
rules.’ 

This text contains almost all the chapters of the vinaya of 
the Theravadins and the Mulasarvastivadins,’ and apears to be 
a much shorter version of the text of the latter. From the title, 
one expects ten chapters, but actually there are fourteen, and so 
we have to assume that four of the fourteen chapters were later 
additions or were originally treated as supplements. The nth, 
13 th and 14th chapters are no doubt later additions, but it is 
difficult to ascertain the fourth additional chapter. A close 
study of the Chinese translati<m along with the Sanskrit text of 
the Mulasarvastivadins will repeal the actual position. 

Abhidharma: The Abhidharma literature of the Sarvasti- 
vadins is fairly extensive. Apart from the well-known seven texts 
belonging to this school and the famous Vibhasa-sastras of the 
Vaibhasikas, this school had to its credit a few other philosophi- 

1 The titles o£ vastm (chapters) in the Miiiasarvastivada-vinaya 
are as follows : Pravrajya, Posadha, PravaranS, Varsa, Carma, Bhaisajya, 
Civara, Kathina, Kosambaka, Karma, PandulobHaka, Prtdgala, Pariva- 
sika. Posadhasthapana and Samghabheda, 

2 See Bo^iMttva-pratimoksa-siitra, Intro., p. 3 {IJdQ-, VII. 2). 

3 For further details, sec introduction to the Mulasarvastivada- 
vinsiya, Gilgit Manmeripts, vol. Ill, pt. iL 
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cal works written by Vasubandhu, Samghabhadra, Dhatmatrata 
and Dharmottara. None o£ these valuable works are available in 
original Sanskrit except the Abhidharmakosa-vyakhya of Yaso- 
mitra. The Vyakhya is no doubt a nune of information and 
contains most of the philosophical topics discussed in the Abhi- 
dharma literature of the Sarvastivadins. It may also be regarded 
as a quintessence of the seven Abhidharma texts. For a general 
idea of the several texts at the present moment, we shall have to 
depend on the valuable analysis of the Chinese translations of the 
texts made by Prof. Takakusu in the J.P.T.S., 1904-5 and the 
notes left by Prof. Louis de la Vallee Poussin in his introduction 
to the French translation of the Abhidharrnakosa. With the. 
publication of the Vyakhya it has become possible to comprehend 
the terms and nomenclatures suggesited by Takakusu on the basis 
of the Chinese renderings and form a better idea of. the contents 
of the texts. The seven texts claimed by the Sarvastivadins as 
constituting their original Abhidharmapimka are as follows* : — 

(i) Jmnafrasthanasutra of Arya Katyayani-putra with its 
six supplements, {sat padah), viz., 

(ii) Prakaranapada of Sthavira Vasumitra 

(iii) Vijnanakaya of Sthavira Devasarma 

(iv) Dharmaskandha of Arya Sarlputra 

(v) Prajnaptfsastra of Arya Maudgalyayana 

(vi) Dhatukdya of Purna and 

(vu)Sanffti-parydya of Mahakausthila. 

(i) The fndnaprasthdna-sutra is attributed to Arya Katyaya- 
nlputra. In the Kosa it is stated that the actual author of the 
work is Buddha but the arrangements of chapters and topics had 
been made by*KatyayanIputra and so its authorship is •attributed 


I Kosa, I, 9 & II. 
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Co him. It was twice translated into Chinese, by Gotama 
Samghadeva of Kashmir and Chu Fo-nien, in the 4th century 
A.D. and by Hiuen-tsang in the 7th century. It is diwded into 
eight sections. The hrst secdcm contains exposition of laukika- 
gradharmas. jnana, fudgala, sraddbd, ahnkata, m^a and its 
laksana, anartha (P), and cditasikas ( = supramundane topics,^ 
knowledge, individuality, faith and reverence, lack of modesty, 
material constituents of the body and their characteristics, 
anartha (?) and mental states). The second section details 
the sarnyojanas or defilements which hinder the spiritual 
progress of an adept, and the causes of defilements. Tlie 
third section is devoted to the acquisition of the knowlet^e 
(jnana) (a) of doctrinal matters by which a sekha becomes an 
asekha, (b) of right and wrong views, (c) of the means of attain- 
ing six abhijnas. (d) of the four truths and of the acquisitions to 
be made in the four stages of sanctification. The fourth section 
details the evil words and acts with their consequences as also 
explains the vijnaptis and avijnafti^. The fifth section gives an 
exposition of rufoskandha, i.c., the four great elements and of 
things originaringT>ut of them, both internal and external. The 
sixth section analyses the 22 indtiyas (predominant faculties) 
and the three spheres of existence viz., kdma, rufa and ariipa, 
and explains in detail the sparsendfiya, miila-citta, etc. The 
seventh section is devoted to the mental states developed by an 
adept while he is in samddhi, and gradually advances from 
Sakadagami to Anagami stage. The last, the eighth section ex- 
plains the four smrtyupasthanas, the various wrong views, and 
such other matters. 

B Kosa (Fr. transl), Intro., p. xxx. See Irrfra, p. 153-4. 

a Koia, I, 11, 
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Dr. Barua suggests that this work may be paralleled with the 
Pali text Patisambhidamagga} There may be a verbal resemb- 
lance between the two texts, but the Jnanafrasthana is written 
more on the lines of Buddhaghosa’s VHsuddhimagga than on the 
Patisambhidamagga. The title also suggests that the work is 
expected to contain topics leading to the highest knowledge, 
which, in other words, is purity or. emancipation. 

The second book is entitled PrakaranafMa. Its authorship is 
attributed to Sthavira Vasumitra, who, according to the Chinese 
tradidtxi, composed it in a monastery, at Puskaravati. It was 
translated into Chinese by Gunabhadra and Bodhiyasas of 
Central India (A.D. 435-443) and also by Hiuen-tsang (A.p. 
659). The work is divided into eight chapters. The first defines 
riifa, citta, caitasikas, cittaviprayuktas and asamskrtas^ (material 
constituents, mind, menltal states, non-mental states, and the 
unconsdtuted). The second deals with the same topics as those 
discussed in the last two chapters of the third section of the 
J^nafrasthanasiitra. The third explains the sense-organs and 
their spheres of acdon while the fourth defines several terms, such 
as dhdtu, ayatana, skandha, mahabhUmikas^ (cf. Kosa, II, 23, 
III, 32), etc. The fifth chapter analyses the anusayas (dormant 
passions), while the sixth touches the vijneya, anumeya and 
anasrava dharmas (things to be known and inferred, and pure 
dharmas). The concluding chapter, the seventh, appears to be 
an index, containing all the technical terms with their meanings 
in short.' ~ 

The third book, Vijnana-kdya is aQtributed to Devasarma, 
who, according to Hiuen-tsang, compiled it at Visoka near 
^ravasti, about a century after Buddha’s death. It was translated 
into Chinese by Hiuen-tsang (649 A.D.). It Is'dvicfed into six 

I Law, History of Pali Lit., I, p. 337. 2 See Infra, pp. 135, 141-2. 
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chapters. It contains an exposition of pudgala, iridi^iya, citta, 
klesa, vijnana, etc. asJgiven by Maudgalyayana, enumerates the 
different classes of beings, persons, etc., defines the function of 
mental states as hetu (cause) and alambana (basis) of spiritual 
prepress’ and also of mental states of a perfect and an imperfect 
adept.® Prof. La Vallee Poussin remarks in his Etudes Asiati- 
ques 1925 (i. 343-376) that the first two chapters contain the 
controversies relating to the existence of past and future, and of 
pudgala (soul).® 

The fourth book is entitled Dharmaskandha. Its authorship 
is attributed to 5 arlputra, It was translated into Chinese by 
Hiuen-tsang (659 A.D,). In the colophon of the Chinese tran- 
slation this text is described as “the most important of the 
Abhidharma works, and the fountain-head of the Sarvastivada 
system”. This book it seems appealed to the Chinese not for 
its subtleness and depth of philosophical discussions but for its 
comprehensiveness as outlining the general course of spiritual 
training prescribed for a Buddhist monk. Tliis work also can 
be paralleled to the Visuddhirriagga of Buddhaghosa. Its 21 sec- 
tions are as follows : Siksafadas or Silas; attainments leading to 
Srotaapatri; development of faith in the Triratna; the fruits of 
four stages of sanctification, four ariya-fudgalas; samyaksam- 
kalfa of the eight-fold path; attainment of rddbifadas; practice 
of smrtyupasthSnas; exposition of the aryasatyas; four dhyanas; 
four afrarmnas; four higher (arufyas), practice of 

bhavana; exposition of bodhyangas, and then an exposition of 
indriyas, ayaPanas, skandhas and dbatus. Its concluding chapter 
explains the twelve terms of the formula of causation 
{fratilyasamu tpada). 

i. . 

I Kosa, ii, 61-62. 

3 Cf. Infra, p. 1371. 


2 Kosa, vii, 12. 
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The fifth book, Dhatukaya, is attributed to Puma in the 
Sanskrit and .THbetan tradition, and to Vasiimitra by the Chinese 
writers. Prof. Takakusu remarks that the original Sanskrit had 
probably more than one recension. It was translated into Chinese 
by Hiuen-tsang (663 A.D.). The object of the treatise is to 
enumerate the dhannas, considered as ‘reals’ by the Sarvasri- 
vadins. The dharmas are classified under the heads: 10 maha- 
bhiimikas, 10 klesa~mahabhumikas, 10 parittaklesas, 3 klesas, 
5 drstis, 5 dharmas, etc. This classification differs slightly from 
that found in Pali texts or the Abhidharmakosa} Prof. La Vallee 
Poussin thinks that this must be a very old text, which may be 
regarded as the source of the Pali Dhdtukatha also, as it discusses 
the samfayutta and Oifpayutta relations of the dharmas as has 
been done in the Dhdtukatha. 

The sixth book Prajnaftjsdstra is attributed to Maudgalya- 
yana. It was translated into Chinese at a very late date (1004- 
1055 A.D.) by Fa-nu ( = Dharmapala) of Magadha. Tlie 
Chinese text is incomplete. In Tibetan version this treatise is 
divided into three parts, viz., lokaprajnapti, kdranafrajnafti and 
karma f/rajnapti. The lokafrajnapH appears in a well-digestted 
form in the Abhidharrriakosa (III). Prof. La Vallee Poussin has 
analysed the first two frajnaftis in the Cosmologie bouddbique 
(pp. 275-350).* In the lokaprajnafti the cosmological ideas of the 
Buddhists are given, in the kdranafrajnafti the characteristics that 
make a Bodhisattva are discussed while in the karmaprajnapti 
there is ' art enumeration and classification of different kinds of 
deeds. 

The seventh book San^Hparydya is attributed to Maha- 
kausthila by Yasomitra and Buston, and to Sariputra by the 

1 Cf. Koia (Transl.), ii, p. 150 fn. See Infra, p. 141-2. 

2 Kosa, Intro, p. xxxviiff. 
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Chinese writers. It was translated into Chinese by Hiucn-tsang 
(660-663 This"* text was compiled, according to the in- 

troductory remarks, immediately tifter Buddha’s death to avert 
disputes among the disciples regarding the Buddhist teachings and 
disciplinary rules. The scene of this text is laid at Pava, where 
the dissensions among the Nigantha Nataputtas started after the 
death of their teacher. It arranges the dbarmas both doctrinal 
and disciplinary, numerically in the Ekottara style, i.e., gradually 
increasing the number of dharmas from one to ten. The con- 
tents of this text agree to a large extent with those of the Sanglti 
and Dasuttara suttantas^ of the Dighanikaya. 

Besides these seven rect^nised texts of the Sarvasdvadin 
Abhidharmapitaka, there were a few other digests and commen- 
taries dealing with the topics of the Abhidharma. The exhaustive 
commentary on the Jndnaprasthdna-sutra was, of course, the 
Mahdvibhdsd, compiled according to Paramarcha, by the 
KatyayanTputra himself with the assistance of Asvaghosa of 
Sakcta. Among the digests, the most important work is Vasu- 
bandhu’s Abhidharmakosa, which has got a bhdsya written by 
Vasubandhu himself and a vydkhyd written by Yasomitra. Then 
there are two other texts viz., Abhidharrrta-nydydnusdra and 
Abhidharma-samaya-pradifikd, attributed to Satnghabhadra an 
opponent of Vasubandhu. Sarnghabhadra wrote these worics to 
refute some of the' theses of Vasubandhu, specially those which 
were in support of Sautrandka views. 

There was an earlier digest called the Abhidharmasara 
written by. DharmasrI. It contained eight chapters, viz., dhatu, 
samskdra, anusAya, drya, jndna, samddhi, miscellaneous, idstra- 
varga or vdda-varga^. 

1 Cf, Da&jttara-sutra in Abhidharmakoia-vyakhya (Jap. cd.), p. 590. 

2 For details see La Vall& Poussin’s Intro, to the Koia, p. Ixiii. 
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Among other works of note belonging to this school we mav 
mention Sarifutrabhidharma, AbhidharmSfhrUsastra of Ghosa, 
Abhidharniahrdaya ' Dharniottara and Lokaprajnapti-abhi- 
dharmasastra of an unknown author. • , - 

Doctrines 

ItL the history of the secession of schools, it has been shown 
that the HSarvascivadins belonged to the orthodox group, hence 
there are many points of agreement between the Theravada and 
Sarvastivada doctrines. 

I. Sabbam atthi 

The principal point of difference between the two schools is 
that the Sarvastivadins maintain the existence of 5 dharmas 
in their subtlest forms at all times, whether in tlie past, present 
or future, while the Theravadins deny any such existence. The 
former accept the fundamental creeds of Buddhism, viz., anatta 
and anicca of all worldly things, and their contention is that 
the things constituted out of the dharmas at a particular time are 
subject to disintegration but not the dharmas themselves, which 
always exist in their subtlest state. Vedana, for instance, may be 
kusala, akusala or avyakrta at a particular time and place but 
it exists at all times.* 

The Kathivatthu (I. 6) presents the arguments and counter- 
argumients of the Sarvastivadins and the Theravadins thus : The 
Sarvastivadins maintain that all dharmas exist but not always 
and everywhere and ip the same form. In reply to the question 
whether khandhas which are all different by nature exist un- 
combined (ayogam), they answer in the negative. This, how- 
ever, gives an opportunity to the Theravadins to show ftie fallacy 

i See Points of Controversy, Appendix, pp. 375'7- 

18 
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that if all exist then both micehadiithi and sammadUthi exist 
together. Then again by equating past and future to pt^ent, 
the Theravadins show that if past and future " exist then their 
existence should be predicated in the same way as of the present,* 
which the S. dehy, saying that past and future exist but not 
exaedy in the same way as one would speak of the present. 

The Th. take recourse to the second argument saying that 
let the ‘present n^terial aggregate’ (paccaffianna-rufa) he 
treated as one inseparable object; now, after some time has 
elapsed, this material aggregate becomes past, i.e., gives up its 
presentness (^accuffanriabhava) to which the S. agree; then in 
the same way can it be said that the material aggregate also gives 
up its materiality (rSpa-bhdva)? The S. deny the latter infe- 
rence, reasoning thus, — let a piece of white cloth, be regarded as 
one inseparable object; now, when this cloth is coloured, it gives 
up its whiteness (like 'ftaccuppannabhava in the . former case), 
but docs it give up its clothness (like ‘mpabhava in the former 
case)? This disarms the opponents. The Th. however follow 
up this aigument of the S. by suddhikanaya (pure logic) saying 
that if the material aggregate (riipa) does not give up its 
materiality {riipabhava),^ then rUpa becomes permanent, eternally 
existing like nibbana-^r-a. conclusion not accepted by the S., as 
according to the latter mpabhava is different from nibbanabhdva. 

The next question put by the Th. is whether past (affftj) 
gives up its pastness (afitabhavd)? , The S. answer in the nega- 
tive, but tak^ care to note that when they say that atltabhdva 
exists they mean that anagatabhava (futunty) and paccuppanna- 
bhava (presentness) do not exist like the afitabhava, and similarly 
when they predicate existence of anagatabhava. they mean 

This is repeated with each of the khandhas. 

2 -Cy. rupddehandhena saingahitatta. 
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bhava and faccuppannabhava do not exist like ariagatabhava. 
This general statement is then applied to each of the khandhas. 
The Th. round up‘ the discussion by their usual suddhikanaya 
saying that afita or atltabhdva then would be the same as rtibbana 
or nibbanabhdva a conclusion rejected by the S. The Th. then 
take to vacanasodhana (clearing up of verbal errors) saying that (i) 
if the existence of past (afita) and non-past (nvdtPa) as also 
future (anagatd) and non-future (nvdndgata) is denied then the 
S. should not say that past and future exist; so also (ii) if they do 
not accept the identity of atita, paccuppanna and andgata,^ they 
cannot say that afita and andgata exist. 

The next argument of the Th. is that if the S. admit that 
paccup'pannandna (present cognition) exists and it has the func- 
tion of knowing things (pacettpannam ndmm atthi, tern 
ndnena ndnakaraniyam karoft) and then why not the afitandna 
and andgatandna, the existence of which is aiHrnied by the S., 
should not have the function of knowing things in analogy to 
that of paccuppannandna?^ This the Th. consider as illogical and 
reject the contention of the S.^,-that ‘afitam ndmm atthi’. 

The Th. now take up the cases of the Arhats, Anagamis, 
etc., and show that according to the S. who state afita rdga 
exists in an Arhat, that afita bydpdda exists in an Anagaml and so 
forth, an Arhat should be sardgo, an AnagamJ should be byd- 
pannacitto and so on, but this inference is not accepted by 
the S. 

1 By taking recourse to the discussion whedier hutva hoti hutva 
hoti and na hutva na hoti. na hutva na hoti, the Th. show logically the 
untenability of the assertion of die S. 

2 In the text, this argument; is elaborated by the application of 
this general statement to each of the sense-organs, (paras 23-28) as also 
to hattha, pSda. pabba, kdya, afo, tejo and vayu (paras 47-49). 
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The last argument resorted to by the Th. is that if the 
existence of atlta, paccuppanna and anagaia khandhas, dhdtm, 
dyatanas be admitted, then the S. should say diat there j|re 
(3x5 or) 15 khcfndhas, (3 x 18 or) 54 dhatus; (3 x 12 or) 36 
ayatanas which the S. reject saying that they may accept the 
position that atjta or andgata exists from- one standpoint and 
does not exist from aother standpoint (attbi siyd atUam or 
uyd nvdtjtam or nvandgatan ti). The Th. then bring in their 
suddhikanaya by citing the instance of nibbdna and establishes 
the futility of the assertion of the S. that past and future exist. 
Both the Th. and S. then quote passages from the Sutta Pitaka 
in supjport of their own contentions, one however remaining 
unconvinced by the other. From the controversies dealt with 
above the following may be taken as the op’nion of the S. : 

1 The past and future, as usually understood, do not exist, 
though they are perceptible in the present.^ In the same sense, 
the non-past and non-future should also be taken as non-existing. 

2 It is the bhdva of each of the five khandhas and not the 
khandhas persist in the past, present and future. 

3 An object i^astu) may lose its pastness, presentness, or 
futurity but not its objectness (yastut^va) but that objectness is 
not identical with nibbdna or nibbdnabhdva. 

4 An Arhat e.g., for instance, has atita rdga but he is not 
therefore to be regarded as ' sardgo’.^ 

The S. admit impermanency (anityatd) of the constituted 
things but they contend that the “dharmas” (or bhavas) of the 

1 E.g, .anagatam hutva paccuppannam hoti but anagata is not 
identical with paccuppanna in the ordinary sense, though in paccu- 
ppanna there i» (the dharma oQ anagata so in that sense paccHppatma 
is arAgata. 

2 Cf. the -views of Saila schools re. anttsaya, pp. 92-94. 
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past are transmitted into the present and likewise the “dharmas” 
of the future are latent in the present. This we may illustrate, 
by dting the example of a sweet mango — the past mango seed 
transmits into the present “mangoness” if not the “sweetness” 
and simiilarly the “fututie naiango” receives its “mangoness” 
from the present : the mango seed dan never produce any other 
fruit though there may be a change in the quality and shape and 
colour of the mango. The S. speak of a being in the same way. 
According to them^ a being is composed of five dharmas (not 
five khandhas), viz., (i) citta (mind), (ii) caitasika (mental states), 
(iii) riifa (matter), (iv) visamfrayuktasamskdra (states indepen- 
dent of the mind),^ and (v) asarnskrtas (the unconstituted).® Tl^e 
five dharmas (not elements as usually understood) persist in a 

1 In Vasumitra this appears also as a separate opinion of the S. : 
The phenomena jdti, jara, sthiti, anityata are chtavisamprayuktas but 
included in sarnskdraskandha. One of these four items, viz., jara is 
rliscussed in the Kvu., (VII. 8) in the topic “jaramaranain vipako ti?” 
an opinion of, the Andhakas,. the Kvu., supporting the opposite view 
that “jaramaranain” is not vipdka. 

2 These five arc sub-divided into seventy-five thus: — 

I. Rupa (ii): (a) visaya'(^) (b) indriya (5) (c) avijnapU (i) 

(i) rupa (i) caksurindnya. 

(ii) iabda (ii) srotrendriya 

(iii) gandha (iii) ghranendriya 

(jiv) rasa (iv) jihvendriya 

(v) sparsa (v) kayendriya 

II. Citta (i) 

III. Caitasikas (46): 

{a) Mahdbhiimika (10) 

(i) vedana (vi) matior prajna 

(ii) sainjna (vii) smrti 

(iii) cetana (viii) ma^aska^ 

(iv) sparfa (ix) adhimoksa 

(v) dianda (x) sam^i 
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being, the present being the resultant of the past, and potential 
of the future. An adept after becoming a sotafanna remains so 

{b) Kiisalamahabhumika (lo) 


(i) sraddha 

(vi) alobha 

(ii) Vitya 

(vii) advesa 

(iii) upeksa 

(viii) ahimsa 

(iv) hri 

(ix) prasrabdhi 

(v) apatrapya 

(x) apramada 

Klesa-nyihabhumika (6) 

(d) Akusala-mahabhUmiki 

(i) moha 

(i) ahrikata 

(ii) pramada 

(ii) anapatrapya 

(iii) kausidya 


(iv) asraddhya 


(v) styana 


(vi) auddhatya 


Upaklesa-bhiimika (10) 

(/) Aniyata-bhUmika (8) 

(i) krodha 

(i) kaukftya 

(ii) mraksa 

(ii) middha 

(iii) matsarya 

(iii) vitarka 

(iv) irsya 

(iv) vicara 

(v) pradasa 

(v) raga 

(vi) vihimsa 

(vi) pradgha 

(vii) upanaha 

(vii) mana 

(viii) maya 

(viii) vieikitsa 

(ix) sadiya 


(x) mada 


a'viprayukta (i^: 


(i) prapti 

(viii) jati 

Oil) aprapti 

(ix) sthiti 

■ (iii) sabhagata 

(x) jara 

(iv) asaipjnika 

(3qi) anityata 

(v) asatnjni'samapatti 

(xii) namakaya 

(vi) nirodha-samapatti 

(xiii) padakaya 

(vii) jivita 

fxiv) vyanjana-kaya 


V. Asamskrta (3): (i) akasa 

" * (ii) pradsamkhya-nirodha 

^ ^ii) apratisamkhya>nirodba. 

See Rosenberg, Die frobleme der baddhistischen philosophies 
pp. 128^9. Rahula Sahkrtyayana, Abhidharma-kosa, Table III. 
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in his following existence proving thereby that his past dharma 
continues and the three samyojanas^ remain ineffective. It n*ay 
be argued by the Th. that the three samyojanas have altogether 
disappeared; then the Sarvastivadins may cite the instance of the 
Sakadagamin as a better illustration. A Sakadagamin reduces 
raga, dosa and moha to the minimum, and in his following births 
that state continues, proving thereby the continuity of past 
“dharmas”. Now we may pass on to the case of Arhats. The 
Arhats, it will be seen, become completely free from raga, dosa 
and moha; according to the Th. they are destroyed for ever but 
according to the S., these raga, dosa and moha persist though 
in an ineffective form and these may reappear and cause aih 
Arhat fall from the Athathood — sl topic discussed in the Kvu. 
(I. 2) and attributed by Buddkaghosa to the S., viz., Parihayati 
araha arahatta 

In Karikas 25-27 of the fifth Kosasthana of the Abhidharma- 
kosa/' there is a detailed exposition of the main thesis of the 
Sarvastivadins, viz., Sarvam asH: The contention of the S. 
that the dharmas exist in the past, present and future rests on 
certain statements found in the Agatnas, one of which is as 
follows : — 

fsniNrR i * - 

1 Viz,y sakkayaditthi, stlabbataparamasa, vicikiccha. 

2 For its exposition, see ante, p. 84 £ 

3 Sec Stcherbatsky, Central Conception of Buddhism, Appendix, 

pp. 76-91; La Vallec Poussin’s Fr. transl. of ^oia, V, 25-27; Rahula 
Sankrityayana, Jdbhidharmakoia, * • 

The exposkiori given in the Kathavatthu speaks of *"bhavany- 
athatvd" of Dharmatrata, see p. 145. 
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\Ru‘pa (material constituents of a being) whether past or 
future is impermanent, not to speak of the present. A learned 
^ravaka, who realises this, remains unconcerned of past rufa. does 
not rejoice at his future riifa and exerts to rid his mind of the 
present rHfa\^ 

On the authority of this statement taken literally {kanthatah) 
the S. contend that if past riifa do not exist, there is no 
necess ty of instructing an adept to remain unconcerned of the 
same. In the same way it may be said of the future and the 
present.® 

The same statement when interpreted (arthatah) yields a fur- 
ther argument, viz., every vijnana (perception, cognition) requires 
the combination of two things, the sense-organ and its object. 
Now, one speaks of mano-vijndna (mental perception, cognition) 
of past acts or things. This also implies the existence of past acts 
or objects, otherwise how could there be mano-vijndna of the 
same. The same argument is applicable to future acts or objects.® 

Then again if there be no past, how can one speak 
of an effect due to past good or bad deeds. At the moment 

1 Sec M. Vr., p. 4.^4; cf. Bhaddekaratta-sutta in Majjhima, iii, 
p. 187; 

Atitam nSnvagamcyya, nappadkankhc anagatam 
Yad atitam pahinam tarn, appattan ca anagatam, 

Paccuppannam ca yo dhammam tattha tattha vipassati 
Asamhiram asamkuppam tarn, vidva manubruhaye. 

2 Koia-vyakhya (Jap. cd.), p. 468 : ^ 

wRiwfiftiwni ’sqqi 

^s«n»nt ^ *nWn?fii 1 nwiqN ^ fiiRnc: 1 

3 Ibid., p. 469: n 
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when the effect is produced there is the vifikahetH, 
which is past/ 

For the reasons stated above, the S. affirnii the existence of 
past and fuiture dravyas only and not of bhiva, laksana, or 
avasthi. 

Among the Sarvascivadins again, there are four different 
opinions, which are as follows : — 

(i) bhdvdnyathdtva: Bhadanta Dharmatrata maintains that 
the past, present and future are differentiated on account of the 
non-identity of bhdva and not of dravya e.g. when a vase of gold 
is broken and transformed into a figure of gold, colour remain- 
ing the same or when milk is transformed into whey, changing 
the taste, strength and digestibility but not its colour. In the 
same way when future dharma is changed to present, the andgata- 
bhdva only is abandoned and the vartamdmhbhdva is acquired, 
dravya remaining identical; in the same way the change of the 
present into past may be explained, i.e., when the present bhdva 
is abandoned and the past bhdva is acquired, the dravya remains 
identical. 

(ii) laksamnyathdtva: Bhadanta Ghosaka and others main- 
tain that the dharrnas in their transition from past to present, and 
present to future, undergo changes in characteristics (laksanas) 
only. A dharma, when it is past, is associated {ynkta) with the 
laksanas of the past, but it is not dissociated {aviyukta) from the 
laksaMs of the present and future, so also a future dharma is 
associated {yukta) with the laksams of the future but not disso- 
ciated from the laksanas of the present and pas$; in the same 
way one can speak of the present. By way of illustration, it may 

* % 9 

I Kosa-vyakbya, (Jap. ed.), p. 469: ftqnPl-wnw wmwiJfW 

i *n*t i 
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be said that when a man is attached (rakta) to a woman, he is not 
detached (avirakta) from other women.* 

(iii) avasthanyathatva: Bhadanta Vasumitra and others 
maintain that past, present and future of a dharma 's indicated 
by its difference in condition {avastha). If b a certain state 
{avasthd) a dharma is not active {karitram na karoti), it is future 
{artdgata), if the dharma is active it is present (yartamana) and if 
the dharma has ceased after being active {krtva niruddhah), it is 
past. In short, there is change of staites (avasthdntara) but not 
change of objects (dravydntara). A dharma is described as past, 
present and futures, in accordance with the state attained by 
it at a particular moment, and not on account of the differences 
in characteristics. 

Changes in dharma occur also on account of changed condi- 
tions (avasthantara) due to change in places (sthanantara), but 
actually there is no change (nasvabhavmyathatva), .e.g., when a 
cipher is put in the place of ten or hundred or thousand, it 
carries different values, but it actually remains the same, hence 
there is avasthdntara and not svabhdvdntara. 

(iv) anonyathdtva: Bhadanta Buddhadeva and others 
maintain that the past, present and future are spoken of rela- 
tively* i.e., a dharma is described as past, present or future 
with reference to that which precedes and that which follows. 
Future is established relatively {afeksyd) to past and present; the 

I Koia-vyakhya (Jap. ed.), p. 470: tratfl TRiS 

gRT R i Pi t w I i fiRi? ^9 ’cwaifii- 

I *l tfil (' 

a This, according to Fa-pao, is the opinion of Satnghabhadra. 
According to P’ou-koung this opinion is also expressed in the Vibhasa. 
Cf. Koia-vyakkya, p. 470 : I 

W mis tf?i I wmn ift 1 
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past relatively to present and future and the present relatively 
to past and future.* 'fhe same woman, e.g., is called a daughter 
and modier, when she is referred to in relation to her mother and 
daughter respectively. Hence there is actually no change in 
a dharma (na dravydntarah); past, present and future of a dharma 
indicate only its relation to other dbarntas. 

Vasubandhu regards the first opinion (bbdvanyathatva) as 
similar to that of the Sankhyan thinkers and takes it as 
upholding the theory of transformation (parinamavada). The 
second opinion he criticises as marked by confusion of time 
(adbva-samkara) because the characteristics (laksanas) of past, 
present and future are always present. According to the 
fourth opinion, he says, all the three past, present and future 
exist at the same time, so it is wrong. He therefore accep>ts 
Vasumitra’s opinion (avastbdnyatbatva) and rejects the other 
three.® 

11. Maiirt (love) and Karttnd (compassion) 

The S. in consonance with the Th. regard Buddha as a 
human being but they attribute to him divine, sometimes 
superdivine, powers. They look upon the Bodhisattvas as 
puthujjanas, who must destroy the worldly ties like an average 
adept in order to step into the samyakatvaniydma or sotapannabood 

According to the S. “sentient beings are not objects of 
maitti and karund and so forth on the part of the Buddha,” and 
further “if anyone adheres to the view that there are sentient 
beings he cannot realize emancipation.’ 

The former opinion is opposed in the Kvtt. (XVIII. 32 : 
Nattbi Buddbasa Bbagavdto karund t>i) on the ground that the 

1 See Kosa-vyakhya (Jap. ed.), p. 470-1. * * 

2 Santaraksita in his TaUva-sahgraha has criticised the opinions 
of all the teachers mentioned above, including that of Vasubandhu. ’ 
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Buddha is described in the texts as ‘karuniko’ and that he some- 
times enters into mahakamnasarrtafatti and so he has kamna for 
sentient beings. In the Pali texts, the prartice of four brabma- 
viharas: maitn, karuna, mudita and ufekkhd form an essential 
part of the Thcravada code of spiritual practice. It is by means ^ 
brahrriaviharas that an adept is able to look upon all beings as 
one and the same, in other words, develops samatajnana. 

As regards the second opinion we may state that the doctrine 
of anatta teaches that there are actually no individual beings, and 
chat it is avijja which makes one think of the existence of beings. 
The S. are only stating the axiomatic truth that in Buddha’s eye, 
no individual beings exist and as such they cannot be the object 
of his maitrt and karuna. 

There are three other views relating to Buddha’s teachings, 
which are opposed to those of the Mahasahghikas' and are in 
consonance with the human conception of Buddha. They are, 
(i) The Buddhas cannot expound all doctrines with a 
single utterance. 

■ (ii) The world-honoured One utters words which are not 
always in conformity with the truth. 

(iii) The sutras delivered by Buddha have nltartha^ and 
there, are even some amtartha-sutras. 

III. Arhats 

According to the Sarvastivadins, Vasuniitra says, — 

(i) A srotapanna has no chance of retrogression while an 
arhat has. ’ 

1 All these views have been discussed before, see ante, pp. 74 f. 

2 TRe wUhl nitartha means expressions which do not convey the 
real sense direedy as the neyydrtha would do. Nitartha corresponds to 
sammuti or sarnvrti-satya. 
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(ii) All arhacs do not gain anutpada-jnana. 

(iii) An arhat is governed by the fratityasamutpddanga 
(niembers of the causal law). 

(iv) Certain arhats perfomii meritorious deeds. 

(v) Arhats are not free from the influence of p.nst karma. 

(vi) Arhats gain nahasdiksa-ndiaiksajnana. 

(vii) Arhats gain the four fundamental dhyanas: they can- 
not realse the fruits of dhyana. 

The first opinion that arhats may have retrogression is the 
same as that of the Mahasanghikas and others (discussed above, 
pp. 64, 85). The S. like the M. postulate the existence of two 
classes of arhats with different degrees of attainments.* Accorditig 
to the S., all arhats are not completely perfecti — an opinion not 
accepted by the Theravadins though the latter have no objection 
to distinguish arhats as Sa( = svaydhammakHsala and Para~ 
dhammakusala. It is interesting to find this opinion discussed 
also in the Milindapanha,^ where it is said that there are arhats 
who may not be aware of the name and gotra of any and every 
person, the various roads and so forth, but there may be some 
conversant with the virriuttis.^ 


I. See Kosa, vi. 64: The Ubhayatobhagavimutta-arhats realise 
nirodhasamapatti and remove both klesavarana (obstacle of passions) and 
vimoksavarana (obstacle to the knowledge of akarmanyata of nama and 
riipa) while the Prajhavimukta-arhats are those who remove only klesa- 
varaua by means of prajna; see also ante, p. 86. For the six kinds of 
arhats, see Koia, vi. 56ff. 

2 Milindapanha, p. 267 : Avisayo tnahatSja ekaccasa arahato 

sabbam janitum na hi tassa balam atthi sabbatn janitum. Cf. Kvu., II, 
2 in ante, p. 86 . • • 

3 The five vimuttis are, — (i) tadahgavimutti or vippasananana 
attained by removing the misconceptions of nicca, nimitta etc., 
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The second opinion reiterates the first in another form. Thp 
S. hold that some and not all irhats ga'n the anutfadajnana (lit. 
knowledge of the cessation of rebirth) but all may have 
ksayajnana (lit. knowledge of the extinction of all impurities in 
oneself). The M. assert that only Buddhas and not arhats can 
have both ksayajnana and anutfadajnana} 

Regarding the third opinion, Mr. Masuda on the basis of 
‘Shu-chi says that of the twelve memibers of the causal law, four, 
viz., namarupa, sadayatana, phassa and vedana — (or, according to 
another interpretation, only vedana) remain active in the case of 
arhats, the other members, i.e., avijja, sarnkhara, tanha, 
iipadana, bhava, jati, and jara-marana becoming ineffective. The 
Chinese interpretation can be accepted, only if “vedana” is 
limited to “adukkha-asukha'Vcdana” for an arhat is chalu- 
fekkhei^ (endowed with indifference in respect of the six 
indriyas)’ i.e. the organs of sense come into contact with the 
respective objects but produce neither good nor bad feeling. 

The fourth opinion speaks of the funnofacaya of an Arhat. 
The Th. and Mahlsasakas reject it; so also do the Mahasanghi- 
kas.^ The Arhats are said to have done all thast is to be done 
{katakaramydj are beyond merit and demerit, good or bad; 
hence to speak of some of them as collecting merits shows that 
the S. like the Andhakas do not look upon all arhats as 
completely perfect. 

The fifth opinion that arhats are subject to the influence of 
past karma is perhaps based upon some instances found in the 

(2) vikkhambhanavimutti or p«lccavckkhananana, (3) .satnucchedavimutti 
or magganaiia, {4) paupassaddhivimutti or phalanana, and (5) oissarana- 
vimutti. * • I See aBove, p. 78-79. 

2 See Digha, iii, p. 245. Majjhima, i, p. 219. 

3 See ante, p. 88. 
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Pitakan stories that Arhats like Ahguliniala and Maha- 
Oioggallana suffered pain on account of their past karma.^ 

In the sixth opinion, the word naivasaiksa-nasaiksa as 
translated by Mr. Masuda appears to be ambiguous,* and pre- 
ference should be given to the meaning “nirvana” as assigned to it 
by the Mahavyutpatti, The sense would then be that according 
to the S., some and not all arhats attain Nirvana (full 
emancipation). 

The seventh opinion has not been taken up for discussion 
in the Kvu. The Kosa (viii. 6) tells us that there are eight 
fundaniental dhyanas (maulasamdpattidravyant)^ i.e., four dhyd- 
nas and four driipyas (higher dhyanas). The contention of the 
S. is that all arhats complete the four dhyanas but all do not 
necessarily attain the fruits of the four dhyanas,'^ which arc 
detailed in the Kosa (viii. 27-28), thus : by the first dhyana, one 
obtains drsta-^dharnia-sukhavihara,'^ by the second jndna-darsana, 
(or divya-caksurabhijnd);^ by the third prajnd-prabheda/* and 
by the fourth andsravata.^ 

1 See Milindapanha, p. 134 : Na hi mah^aja sabbantam vedayitam 
kamniamulakam. See also Kvu„ viii. kammahetu araha arahatta 
parihayatiti? 

2 “For arhants there are things which are no longer to be learnt 
and things whic^ are still to be learnt.” Asia Majors p. 49. 

3 Digha iii. 222, Ahg., ii. 4: Atth’ avuso samadhibbavana 
bhavita bahulikata ditthadhamniasukhaviharaya samvattati nanadassana- 
padlabhaya satisampajanhaya asavanam khayaya samvattati. 

4 lit. enjoyment of happiness in the present body (Pali: ditdia- 
dhammasukhavihara). 

5 lit. insight into the real state of things i.e. free from any vikalpa, 
( = Pali: jianadassana). 

6 lit. specml or detailed knowledge of the things «f ih<? world — the 
corresponding Pali expression is sadsampajanna. 

7 lit. purity (Pali: asavanam khaya). 
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IV. Samyakatvanyama^ (destined to attain nirvana) 

Vasumitra attributes the following opinions to the 
Sarvastivadins ; — 

(i) A person can acquire the samyakatvanyama through 
the meditation of sHnyata and apranihitata; a person 
in the samyakatvanyama is called pratipannaka up to 
the fifteenth (or the last) moment of the darsana- 
mdrga. In the sixteenth moment he is. called 
phalastha when he is in bhdvanamarga. 

(ii) A person can acquire the samyakatvanyama and can 
also gain arhatship independently of the four dhyanas. 

(iii) A being (in Rupa or Arupa-dhatu) can gain arhatship 
but not samyakatvanyama. It is only when he is in 
Kamadhatu that he can have samyakatvanyama also 
arhathood. 

Allied to the above three, there are two other views attributed 
to the S., wz., 

(iv) There are also certain devas who lead a holy life. 

(v) There is no one who is free from passion m the Uttara- 

kuru. No saint is born there or in the Asannisattva- 
loka. 

The fir.st three views raise the question of samyakatva- 
nyama, i.e., of persons who are destined to attain Nirvana, and 
have no chance of being diverted from the Aryan path and going 
to lower states or joining heretical sects. An adept in samyakatva- 
nyama is the same as sotapatUmaggapatipanna, i.e., one after 
destroying the three samyojanas (impurities), viz., sakkayaditthi 
(belief in a self), silabbataptrdmasa (belief in the efficacy of 
rituals) and vicikiccha (lack of faith in the Triratna) is on the way 

1 For references see Koia. vi, p. 181 f.n. 
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to sotapattiphala. According to the scheme of the S., an adept 
remains sotaapattiphala-pratifannaka for the firsit fifteen 
moments, i.e., up to the development of marge anvayajnana^ 
ksanti/ when he completes the darsanamarga; from the i6th 
moment he is in hhavanamarga and is a srotaapattiphalastha or 
srotaapanna. 

The first opinion raises the question whether one can 
become a srotaapattiphalapratipannaka by the meditation of 
innyata (i.e. anattata) and apranihitata i.e. dtihkhata and 
anityata^ and not of animitta;^ the answer given by the S. 
is in the affirmative. 

The second deals with the problem whether saniyakatva- 
nyarria followed by arhathood can be attained without the 
practice of the four dhyanas, the S. asserting that it is possible 
to attain arhathood by means of certain practices other than 
the usual four dhyanas, e.g. by means of satipatthana or 
brahmavihara and so forth. 

The third is concerned with the problem whether gods in 
the Rupa or Arupadhatu can gain samyakatvanyama as also 
arhathood. The S. hold that they can attain the latter but 
not the former which can only be attained by a being while in 
the Kamadhatu. This problem is discussed in the Kvu, (I. 3): 
N'aUhi devesH brahmacai^iyavaso ti? — an opinion held by the 
Sammitlyas. The opinion of the S. is upheld by the Th. In 
the Kvti. it is contended (that “brahmacariyavasa** does not 
mean merely “pabbajja” (ordination), ‘'mundiyam*' (shaven- 

I See infra, p. 151. 2 Cf. Asia Major, II, p. 40, n. 9. 

3 Mr. Masuda on the basis of Fa-jen states that Qharn^gupta held 
that one cannot attain samyakatvanyama without animittasamadhi, Asia 
Major, p. 40, n. 9. 
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headedness) and so forth as held by the Sammitlyas, but includes 
“.maggabhavana.” The Th. and the S. hold that the Anagamis 
do not come to the Kamadhatu but they remain in Rupa or 
Arupadhatu and by maggabhavana there, they become Arhats, 
without becoming a samyakatvanyama. 

The fourth opinion of the S. is that the gods except the 
AsanhTsactas can have maggabhavana, though not fabbajja, 
mnndiyam, etc. 

The fifth opinion is based on a passage of tlie Ang, Nik. (iv. 
3^) and cited in the Kvu. (1. 3, p. 99) in which it is said that 
the inhabitants of Jambudlpa surpass those of Uttarakuru and 
Tavatimsa heaven in courage, mindfulness and in religious life 
{brahmacariyavasa);^ from this it has been inferred that there 
cannot be any saint in Uttarakuru. “ It has been mentioned 
above that the S. as well as the Th. exclude the Asannisattas 
from the gods who follow a religious life, and so, among the 
Asannisattas also there cannot be any saint." 

V. Anufubbabhisamaya (gradual realisatitm of the truth) 

Vasumitra attributes the following views to the Sarvasriva- 
dins : — 

(i) The four truths are to be meditated upon gradually. 

(ii) The catur-framanyaphala are not necessarily attained 
gradually. 

1 Points of Controversy, p. 73. 

2 The S. arc making an anomaly in drawing the inferences. If 
Uttarakuru cannot have any sakit how the Tavatimsa can have any? 

3 Mr. Masuda points out (in the f,n. Asia Major, p. 46) diat 
Uttarakuru \s regarded as ^a land of pure happiness and th^ Asanni- 
sattas as the highest devaloka with long life and happiness; hence the 
beings of these two abodes need not take to religious life. 
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(iii) If one is in samyakatvanyama, he can attain (at once) 
the fruits of sakrdagaimi and anagami on account of 
(the completion of) the laukikamarga. 

An adept, according to the S., develop insight into the four 
truths in a gradual order* in 15 moments thus: — 

Darsana-mar^a : — 

confined to Kamadhatu. 

extended to Rupa and 
Arupadhatus. 


(i) Duhkhe (or five skhandhas, i.c. 
nama-rupc) dharmajnana-ksanti^ 

(ii) Duhkhe dharmajnana 

(iii) duhkhe anvayajnana-ksanti^ 

(iv) Duhkhe anvayajnana 


I 


Srotaapatti-fratifannaka'darsanamarga : — 

(v) Samudaye (sasravadharmanam hetu \ 

i.e., karmaklck) dharmajnana-ksanti \ 

(vi) Samudaye dharmajnana 

(vii) „ anvayajnana-ksanti 

(viii) „ anvayajnana 

(ix) Nirodhe (pratisamkhya-nirodha or 

karmaklesa-ksayc) dharmajnana- 
ksanti. 

(x) Nirodhe dharmajnana 


confined to Kamadhatu. 

extended to Rupa and 
Arupadhatus. 


confined to Kamadhatu. 


1 Cf. Koia. vi. 2: 

2 Ksanti means “faith (ksamatc=rocate, Koia. vi. 18). An adept 
at the first moment thinks that he has realised (though actually he has 
nor realised) the fact that the things of the Kamadhatu i.e. the skandhas 
are undesirable. It is in the second moment tliat he realises that the 
skandhas arc undesirable. He acquires now dharmajnana. 

3 After the realisation of the actual state of skandhas of the 
Kamadhatu, the adept extends his inner vision to the skandhas of Rupa 
and Arupa-dhatus to realise in the next two moments that skandhas o;f 
the higher worlds are also undesirable and hence existence in any of the 
worlds is 'to be avoided. In the same way, the other three truths arc to 
be understood. 
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(xi) Nirodhc anvayajnanaks^ti ^ extended to Rfipa and 

(xii) „ anvayajnana f Arupadhatus. 

(xiti) Marge (saiksa asaiksa dharma or \ 

samadia-vipasyanayam) dharmajna' I r < ir- ,, ~ 

, r j j . > \ confined to Kamadhatu. 

naksanti 

(xiv) Marge dharmajnana 

(xv) Marge anvayajnanak^ti 

Srotaafatti-fratifannaka-darsanamarga : — 

(xvi) Mvge anvayajnana^ 

From, the above table it is evident how the S. mark the 
gradual stages of the development of insight into the four truths. 
In the Kvu. the controversies: Anufubbabhisamayo ti? ( 11 . 9) 
and Odhisodhiso kilese jahatW? (I. 4) and also Vimuttam i/imu- 
ccamamn ti? (III. 4), support the view of the S. about the gradual 
realisation of the truths. The problem discussed is whether an 
adept realises the four samannap halos including i/imutti gradually 
or not? The Th. contend that there is no bar to the realisation 
of all the phalas at one and the same time. The S. subscribe to 
this view as will be apparent from the second opinion of the S. 
quoted above, except that they do not include the fourth phala, 
viz., arhathood or vinmtti.'^ Buddhaghosa should have pointed 
out this discrepancy as far as the S. are concerned. According to 
hihi, the opinion that the realisation of the phalas happens 
gradually is held by the Sammidyas. 

In the third point, it is stated that according to the S., those 
adepts only who have completed the laukikamdrga? attain the 
second and third phalas at one and the same time. The Th. hold 

1 Cf. Vibhahga, pp. 235, 315, 329. 

2 There may be ascetics who obtain the four fruits gradually 

(aiiupurvena catub^alaprapd). Kesa, vi. 45. ^ 

3 Koia. vi, 45: The bbdvana-marga is of two kinds: laukika or 
sasrava and lokottara or anasrava. 


1 extended to Rupa and 
Arupadhatus. 
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that hhaxkinamarga which comtncnces frcpm the srotadpattiphala 
stage is lokottara and cannot be laukika; the S., however, con- 
tend that it inay be either laukika or lokottara. A topic allied to 
this is discussed in the Kvu. (I. 5), which will be dealt with 
hereafter. 

VI. Puthujjana, Laukikamarga or Laukikagradharma 

The S., as pointed out by Vasumitra, hold: — 

(i) An average man is able to destroy raga and praPigha 
in the Kamadhatu. 

(ii) A puthujjana can die in a "good state of mind. 

(iii) There is laukikasamyagdrsti and jaukikasraddhendriya. 

(iv) The laukikagradharma is a stage lasting but one 

- moment {ekaksanikacttta). : ' ’ 

In the Buddhist texts a puthujjana (an average man), 
whether a householder or a recluse, who has not yet destroyed 
the three sarnyojanas viz. sakkayaditthi, vicikiccha and silabbata- 
paramasa' in order to become a sotapanna, can hardly be expected 
to destroy rdga, dosa, moha which impurities are normally re- 
moved when an adept reaches the anagami stage. The S. hold 
that a puthujjana is able to remove from his mind rdgd and 
pratigha which is the same as dosa or vydpdda. The Th. discuss 
this view in the Kvu. in these words: Jahati put>hujjano kdma- 
rdgabydpddan ti? (I. 3) concluding that a puthujjana cannot com- 
pletely eradicate from his mind>r 4 g<< (attachment) and bydpada 
(hatred), gross and subtle. In course of this discussion, the Th- 
raise the other question : Puthujjano kdmesu vitarago saha 
dhammabhisarnaya andgdmiphale santhati ti? (Kvu. I. 5, p. 112), 
i.c. whether an average man who is free from kdma^stXaxns with 

t 

I See above* p. 152 
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the realization of the truth the anagathi stage or not? The S., as 
we have seen above, answer the question in the affirmative, but 
they do not think that such a puthujjana can attain arhathood, 
but he can attain all the other three phalas at one and the same 
time. In other words, the contention of the S. is that a puthu- 
jjana’s attainments through laukikamarga may be of so high an 
order that the moment the truth flashes in his -mind he becomes 
an anagami, when he completes all the necessary conditions for 
nnagamihood, including those of the lower two phalas.^ 

The second opinion that an average man dies with a kusala- 
citta is based on many instances of upasakas dying with a good 
mental state. The Th. also subscribe to this view, and hence 
there is no discussion in the Kvu. 

The third opinion is the same as that of the Th. and is 
opposed to that of the 5 aila Schools (see ante, p. 97). '* 

The fourth opinion is not touched in the Kvu. but has been 
dealt with fully in the Kosa (VI. 19) thus: — 

WTiHf 5 ^rr \ cfsrmr: etc. 

If the conviction {ksanti^ concerning dtfhkha ( = skandhas) 
of the Kamadhatu be the strongest, it lasts only for a moment; so 
also are the agradharmas, i.e., laukikdgradharmas,^ which though 
sdsrava (impure) are the highest of the worldly dharmus and lead 
one to the darsana-marga (way to the realisation of truths). 

The point is that a puthujjana, according to the S.,- may 
attain spiritual progress up to the. anagami stage by taking to 
satfpatthana and such other practices which are laukika so long 
as they are practised by one who is not yet in one of the maggas 
and phalas. 

1 Sge pp. 113-4- . 

2 Cf. Sutralahkara, xiv. 23: laukikagr^h?cmavastha=anantarya- 
samadhi. Koia. vi. p. 166, n. agradharmasdharma-smrtyupa<thana. 
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VII. 'Anusaya and Paryavasthana 
The S. are of opinion that: — 

(i) All the anusayas are caitasika; they are cittasampra- 
yukta and are also objects of thought (alambatM). 

(ii) All the anusayas can be included in the paryavas- 
thanas but all paryavasthanas are not anusayas. 

The above two opinions arc diametrically opposed to tliose of 
the Mahasahghikas, and in full agreement with those of the Th. 
The topics are dealt with in the Kvu. fully (see ante, p. 94f.'), in 
which it is shown that anusayas are not without arammana; they 
are not avyakata\n(ivA\e.t good nor bad); they are the same as the 
paryavasthanas {=j>ariyutthanas) which again are not cittavippa- 
yutta. The S. distinguish the anusayas from paryavasthanas, 
saying all paryavasthanas are not anusayas while the vice vers.i is 
true. 


VIII. Meditation 

The Sarvastivadins hold that 

‘(i) In the state of samdhita one can utter words. 

(ii) No man ever dies in the state of samdhita. 

(iii) It may be said that four smrtyupasthdnas can include 
all the dharmas. 

(iv) All the dhydnas are included in the smrtyupasthdnas. 

(v) There are four lokottara-dhydnas. 

(vi) The bodhyangas are acquired in seven samdpattis and 
not in others. 

The first opinion is in agreerhent with that of Saila schools, 
and as such has been refuted by the Th. in the Kvu. (see ante, 
pp. 97-98). . ^ . 

The second is opposed by the Rajagirikas and the Th. and 
as such is discussed ift the Kvu. (XV. 9): Sanndvedayita~ 
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nirodham samapanno kdlam kareyyd ji? ,Thc Tli. contend that 
a meditator while in the sannavedayitanirodbasamapatH cannot 
have any death-like {maranantiko) contact, feeling, perception, 
etc. or is not affected by poison, weapon-stroke or fire; hence to 
speak of him as dying while in meditation is wrong. The oppo- 
nents contend that there is no such law {rtiyama) that a meditator 
while in sanndvedayitanirodha will not die. 

Tlie third topic is discussed in the Kvu. (I. 9): sabbe 
dhammd saUpatthanan ti ? — an opinion attributed by Buddha- 
ghosa to the Andhakas. The interpretation of Buddhaghosa is 
that the opponents meant by satipatthdna the objects which form 
the basis of sati (satiya patthana, satigocara, ^aiiya patittbdna)/ 
In this sense the second opinion may be explained as ‘that the 
satipatthdnas ir&lude all forms of meditation, i.e., an adept 
practising saHpauhana needs not have recourse to other medita- 
tional practices. The S. may well point .to the well-known state- 
ment found in .many places of the Nikayas (vide Majjhima, 1 , 
pp. 55-6), that there is only one way to the attainment of purity 
and that is ' th^ practice of satipatthdna {ekdyano ay^m maggo 

sattdnam visuddhiya yadidam cattdro satipatthdna).^ 

The fourth opinion needs hardly any comment. It refers 
to the first four dhyanas when they are practised by adepts who 
are in one of the maggas and phalas. The dhydna of a magga- 
ttha or phalattha is regarded as lokottara (supramiundane). 

The fifth opinion evidently refers to the contention- discussed 
in the Kosa (VIII. 6) that of the eight dhydnas or samdpttis. the 

I Kosa, vi. 14: Le stnrtyupasthana est triple: smrtyHpasthdna en 
soi (svabhava), par connexion {samsfarga},- cn qualite d’object 
{alambanofmrtyftfosthana). , 

a Cf. Kosa, vi. p. 158. n. i : ilRira^tw ftwt »inif 

infn I Rfs twuTOimiPi 1 
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first seven are capable of elevating the mind of the adept to the 
purest state but not the eighth in which samjna is in the feeblest 
form and as such the meditation of naivasamjna-nasamjnayauna 
is ineffective. Ctmsequentlcy the attainment of the bodbyangas 
takes place while the adept rises from one dhyana to the next up 
till the seventh leaving nothing for the eighth. 

IX. Vijndna 

The S. assent, as stated by Vasumitra, that 

(i) The five sense-perceptions . {fancavijndnakdyai) con- 
duce to attachment (sardga) and not to detachment 
(virdgit)^ because these only perceive the characteristics 
(laksatuts) of objects and have no independent chink- 
ing faculty of their own. 

If the reason adduced by the S. that the vijndnakayas by 
themselves cannot produce viraga, how can they induce sardga? 
Hence, the reasoning of the Sarvistivadins is not quite dear, 
and it would be better tq accept what the Kvtt. say^ on the point 
(sec ante, p. 99-100). " * 

X. Avydkrta, Asamskrta, and Antardbhava 

The following opinions are attributed to the Sarvastivadins ; — 

(i) There are indeterminable problems (avyakrtadharmas). 

(ii) The law of causality (pratityasamutfddangikatva) is 
■ undoubtedly constituted (sarnskrta). 

(iii) The samskrtavastus are of three kinds; the asamskrta^ 
vastus are also of three kinds. 

(iv) Only in Kama- and Rupa-dhatus there is an inter- 
mediate state of existence {antarabhavdf. • 

The first two opinions are opposed to those of the 
Mahasanghikas and agree with those of the Th. (discussed above, 
pp. 101-2). 
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The third also is not accepted by die Mahasahghikas and 
agreed to by die Th. (see ante, pp. 101-2). The difference 
between the Th. and the S. lies in the £aot that the latter 
makes the modification in accordance with their doctrine 
“sabbam atthi” discussed before (pp. 137 £.), according to which, 
the constituted things (sanukrtavastu) should be classified as three, 
viz., those of the past, those of the present and those of the future 
(see Masuda, p. n. 2). 

The fourth opinion of the S. that there is antarabbava in 
the Kamadhatu and Rupadhatu is neither accepted by the 
Mahasahghikas nor by the Th. (see ante, p. 102). It has some 
agreement with the opinion of the Sammidyas. 

XL Other (Opinions 

There are a few other opinions held by the S. These are, — 

(i) All the dharmayatanas (i.e. vedand, earnjna, sams~ 
kdrd) can be understood and attained. ' 

(ii) Even heretics can gain five supernatural powers (see 
. above, p. 1 16; Wassilijew, Der Bttddhismus, p. 272, 

(iii) Good {karma) can also become the cause of existence — 
an opinion (Ejected to by the Mahlsasakas.* 

THE DHARMAGUPTAS 

The third in importance among the schools of this group is 
the Dharmaguptas. It has been shown in the account of the 
First Council that certain supporters eff Puratu and Gavampati 
did not accept in toto the Vinaya rules as adopted by Maha- 
kassapa.^ In the Abbidhamiakosa (iv. 39) diere is a reference 
to the Dhamlaguptas mentioning that th^ wOuld not accept 
the Ptatimoksa rules of the Sarvastivadins as authoritative on the 
ground tint the original teacfaii^s of Buddha were lost. 

1 See above, p. 116. 2 EMB., I, p. 333. 
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About the literature of this school, the only information we 
have is that it had a Vinaya text of its own (Nanjio, 1117) and 
that the Abhiiiiskramana^siitra belongs to this school. This 
sutra was translated into Chinese between 280 and 312 A.D.^ 
Prof. Przyluski furnishes us with the information that the 
canon of this school had the following divisions: 


Vinaya-pitoka 


Bhiksu-pratimoksa 
Bh iksunl-pradmoksa 
Khandhaka 
Ekottara 


Sutra-piptka 


Abhidharma-pitaka 


iviaanyama- 
Ekottara-agama 
Sainyukta-agama 
Ksudraka-agama 
DifScult (texts) 

Not difficult (texts) 

Samgraha 

Satnyukta 


Prof. Przyluski, on the basis of the comimentary of K’ouci'ki 
on Vasumitfa’s treatise, remarks that this school was noted for 
its popularity in Caitral Asia and China. De Groot remarks in 
his Code du Mahdyana en chine (p. 3) that the Pratimoksa of 
the Dharmaguptas was actually in use as the disciplinary rules in 


all the convents of China. The first formulse translated into 
Chinese in 152 A.U. by K’aung-seng-kai who was a Sogdian, 
belonged to this school, so also was the other text {Kie-mo) tran- 
slated in 254 A.D. by T*an-tai, who was a Parthian. Hence, it 
is inferred that this school was established in the Iranian countries 


in the third century A.D. Buddhayasas, a native of Kipin (mod. 
Kashmir)', introduced the Vinaya of this school into China and 
from this Prof. Przyluski concludes that this school had its centre 

in the north-west.® He also identifies Dharmagupta with Yonaka 

• • • . 

1 Translated into English by Beal under the title **The Romantic 

Legend of Sakya Buddha!* 

2 Le Concile de Rajagrha, p. 325-6. ' 
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Dhammarakkhita, mendoned in the Ceylonese chronicles as the 
apostle sent to Aparantaka. The reason adduced by him for this 
idendficadon is that the region between the North-West and 
Avanti was traversed by the Yavanas, $akas and Pallavas about the 
b^inning of the Chrisdan era, and the preacher is described as a 
Yonaka and then again Dhammarakkhita and Dharmagupta are 
idendcal in meaning (i.e. rakkhita = gufta). 

Doctrines 

About the doctrines of this school. Vasumitra writes that 
these were mainly the same as those of the Mahasahghikas, 
though it was a branch of the Sarvastivadins. The doctrines 
specially attributed to them are as follows: — 

(i) Gifts made to the Sahgha are more meritorious than 
those to the Buddha, though Buddha is included in the Sahgha.' 
This is a view contrary to that of the Mahlsasakas and also ro 
that expressed in the Dakkhinavibhangasutta^ inspite of the fact 
that Buddha asked Mahapajapari GotamT to offer the robe meant 
for him to the Sahgha. 

(ii) Gifts made to a stu^a are meritorious. This opinion is 
opposed to that of the Saila schools (see above, p. 105). 

(iii) Vimukti (emancipation) of the Sravakayana and Buddha- 
yana Is the same, though there may be difference in the paths 
leading to emancipation. This opinion is in agreehient with that 
of the Sarvastivadins.® 

(iv) Heretics cannot gain the five supernatural powers/ 

(v) The body of an arhat is pure (anasrava),^ 

1 See above, p. ii6, also ICasa (Fr. Transl.), iv. 117. 

2 iii, p. 253. 3 See ^ove, p. 116. 

See above, pp. 116, 161; for opinions of other schools on this 

point see Masuda, p. 42 n. 

5 See above, p. 89 n., also mfra, p. 169. 
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(vi) Realisation of the truths (abisamaya) takes place not 
gradually but all at once. This is contrary to the opinion of the 
Sarvastivadins (discussed above, p. i54'5) but is in agreement 
with that of the Theravadins/ 

THE KASYAPIYAS 

The Kasyaplya school was known by three other names, 
Sthavirlya,, Saddharmavarsaka, or Suvarsaka. It issued out 
of the Sarvastivadins on account of certain opinions which 
were more in agreement with those of the Sthaviravadins 
or Vibhajyavadins than with those of the Sarvastivadins. This 
seems to be the cause of their being called a Sthavirlya. Its third 
name, Suvarsaka, appears in the works of Taranatha and Ch’en-^’ 
lun, while Saddharmavarsaka in Bhavya^s treatise.* 

About the literature of the Kasyaplyas Prof. Przyluski writes 
that it had a canon similar to that of the Dharmaguptas, and 
had the following divisions: 

Vinaya-pitaka 


Sutra-pitaka 

Abhidharma'piuka 

1 This doctrine is not mentioned by Vasuinitra. At i^fbund in 
the Koh, vi. 27, sec Vyakhyd (Jap. cd.), p. 542. 

2 Prof. Przyluski identifies the Kasyapiyas with the Haimavatas 

'see infras p. 170). ^ 


r Bhiksu-pratimoksa 
j Bhiksuni'pratimoksa 
J Kadiina 
Matrka 
Ekottara 

Dirgha-agama 
Madhyama-agama 
•j Ekottara-a^ma 
Samyukta-agama 
Ksudraka-agama 

r Saprainaka-vibhanga 

I I Aprasnaka-vibhanga 
Samgraha 
Comparative tables 
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Doctrines 

To the Ka^aplyas Vasumitra attributes the following 
doctrines : — 

(i) Arhats have both ksayajndna and anutfddajnana, and 
are not subject to passions. 

(ii) Sarnskaras perish every moment. 

(iii) The past which has not produced its foiit exists, the 
present exists, and some of the future exists. This opinion is dis- 
cussed in the Kathdvatthu (I. 8) and is the only doctrine attributed 
in this text to the Kassapikas.* 

THE SAMKANTIKAS OR SAUTRANTIKAS 

• 

In the Pali tradition the Satnkantikas are described as an 
offshoot of the Kassapikas, and from the Sainkantikas 
branched off the Suttavadls. Vasumitra writes® that at the begin- 
ning of the 4th century (i.e. after Buddha’s death), one school 
named the Sautrantika, otherwise called the Sarnkrantivada, issued 
again from the Sarvastivada; (the founder of this school) declares 
himself: ‘ “I take Ananda as my preceptor.” From these two 
traditions, it seems that the Suttavadls arc identical with the 
Sautrantikas, having branched off from the earlier school the 
Satnkantikas, who may also be equated to the Darspntikas of 
Vasubandhu.® 

Doctrines 

Vasumitra characterises the Sautrantikas as the school which 
admits the tr^nsf^nce of skandbarridtras from one existence to 
another as distinguished from the Sammitlyas who maintain the 
transference of- fudgala. Both of these views are wholly 
opposed, to the cardinal doctrine of the early Buddhists, viz., 

" . . . . . . " 

I Kvui 1 . 8 : Avipakkavi{»kam atchi, vipakkavi^ikam natthid atra- 

garam atthid adisu'ekaccam atthid upf^inadHatntne sandhiya vadatid. 

a Mamda,>p. 17. 3 See Koia, Index. 
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ksanika (momentary) existence of skandhas (constituents of a 
^ being), i.e„ die skandhas disintegrate every oionicnt to give 
rise to another. The Sautrandkas, in deference to this old 
ksanika theory, add that the skandhas in their gross form do not 
pass from one existence to another; the mUlantika (original or the 
subtlest form of) skandhas all the five of whidi are of one nature 
{ekarasa), in other words, which are in reality one substance and 
not five different substances pass from one existence to another. 
Bhavaviveka in his Tarkajvala (see Obermiller, Analysis of the 
Abhisamayalankdra, pt. iii, p. 380) states diat the school admitted 
the reality of the individual which is something inexpressible but 
neither identical nor different fromi the skandhas. 

The second doctrine attributed by Vasumitta to this school 
is “apart from the aryan paths there is no eternal destruction of 
the skandhas.” This shows that according to the Sautrantikas, 
the skandhas, gross or subde end in mrvam. This view is also 
allied to the doctrine of the Sammitiyas that the fadgala ceases 
in nirvana. So we may state that according to the Sautrantikas, 
the subtle skandhas like the fudgala of the Sammitiyas may con- 
dnue through several existences but totally cease to exist in 
Nirvana. 

For this dcxrtrine of transference of skandhamatras through 
several existences, the Sautrantikas are also called Satnkmntivadins 
or Satnkrantikas. 

Kosa on the Sautrantika doctrines 

Though Vasubandhu belonged to the Sarvasdvju^ school, 
in his wridngs cxcasionally he gave preference to ^the Sautrandka 
views. For this, he was severely criticised by 'Samghabhadra, 
who was a staunch Sarvastivadin. In the Vasubandhu has 

referred to the Sautrandka doctrines on several^ occ^^ons and 
pointed out the differences between the Sarvasdvada' and Sautriin- 
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oka views. Prof. La Vallec Poussin has summed up these refer- 
ences in his introduction to the French translation of the Kosa. 
As these throw welcome light on the Sautrantika doctrines a 
gist of the same is given here: — 

(i) The Sautrantikas do not accept the Abhidharmafiiaka 
of the Sarvastivadins as authoritative {Kosa, i. 3). On this point 
Vasuhandhu supports the Sautrantikas.^ 

(ii) The asamskrtas have no real existence. There is a long 
controvert in the Kosa (ii. 55) between the Sarvastivadins and 
the Sautrantikas as to whether the asamskrtas have any cause or 
fruits. 

(iii) The Sautrantikas deny the citta-vifrayuktas (i.e. sarm- 
karas not associated with mind, e.g. ftrapti, sabhagata, jiviten- 
driya, etc.) as real as contended by the Sarvastivadins {Kosa, ii. 

35-36)- 

(iv) TThe Sautrantikas like all other schools rejea the Sarvas- 
civada view that past and future exist {Kosa, v. 25). 

(v) By admitting the existence of the past and of frafti, 
the Sarvastivadins explained the function of causality. The 
Sautrantikas denied both of these and asserted instead the exis- 
tence of the subtle atta or liija or vasana and explained thereby 
the working of the formulae of causation {Kosa, ii. 36, 50). 

(vi) The Sautrantikas carry the ksanikatva doctrine to the 
extreme point, asserting that it almost verges on zero, and as 
such, objects can have, in fact, no duration {sthiti). It further 
asserts that as destruction of objects takes place almost immedi- 
ately, there is no necessity of any effective cause.^ 

A|c. to the Sautrantikas, buddhavacana is ^vag-vijnapti, see 
Koia, 1. 25: iv. a. 

2 See Koia, iv. 2-3. The SaddarsaMOsamuecaya cites this passage 
from a sutfa of the Sautrantikas: qitttfr 
»im' sqqwflw' I qRmiPi tw 1 Pwm: 
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(vii) The Sautrandkas deny the existence of avijnafti (non* 
communicating corporeal and vocal acts)^ as a real (jdravya). 
They hold in agreement with the Theravadins that an avijnafti 
act is mental {cetanS), a kayasamcetana. 

(viii) According to the comnjentary of the V ijnaftintatrati~ 
iastra, the Sautrandkas are divided in their opinion reiadng to 
the concepdon of citta (mind) and caittas (mental states). Accord- 
ing to the Dars^tika-Sautrandkas, cHta only exists but not the 
caittas, but according to other Sautrandkas caittas also exist 
and their number according to some is three, viz., vedana, 
samjnd and cetand, while according to others it is four, ten or four- 
teen. Some Sautrandkas admit the existence of all the caittas of 
the Sarvastivadins (for details, see Kosa, transl., ii. 23, fn.). 

(ix) The Sautrandkas hold that the body of an arhat is 
pure, as it is produced by knowledge.* 

(x) There may be many Buddhas simultaneously.* 

THE HAIMAVATAS 

Bhavya and Vinitadeva enlist the Haimavatas as a branch of 
the Mahasanghikas (Group I Schools) while Vasumitra remarks 
that the principal doctrines of this School were the same as those 
of the Sarvastivadins.^ He adds that the original (rnula) Sthavira- 
vada changed its name to Haimavata.® In the Ceylonese 
chronicles, however, the Hemavatikas are counted as one of the 
later sects, which came into existence some time after the 
appearance of the first eighteen schools. In view of these con- 

vfh I Cf. V edantasHtra, ii. 2, 23; Nyayavarttikatatfary4ttka (Viz. 
S.S.), 383. See also ii. 46; Madhyamakavrtti, jpp. 29, n. 5; 173, 

n. 8; 222, 413. * • * 

I For detaib, see Kosa, iv. 3. 2 See above, p. 89 n. 164. 

3 See above, p. 75. 4 Masuda, p. ^3. 

5 Masuda, p. 16; Points of Controversy, p. xxxvii. 
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dieting statements, and the acceptance of some doctrines of the 
^Mahasahghikas, it seems that this school might have branched 
out of the Sarvastivadins or Sthaviravadins but doctrinally was 
inclined more towards the Mahahanghikas than towards the 
Sarvastivadins. 

Prof. Przyluski, however, identify the Haimavatas with the 
Kasyaplyas on the ft^lowing grounds: — 

(i) In the Ceylonese chronicles, the apostles sent to 
Himavanta are Majjhima and Dundubhissara of the Kassapagotta. 

(ii) On the relic caskets discovered in the stupa of Sonari 
and Sanci are inscribed (a) safurisasa Kasafagotasa savahemavata- 
cariyasa and (b) safurisasa kotifutasa Kasapagotasa savahema- 
vatacariyasa. 

(iii) There arc other inscriptions which mention Majjhima 
and Dundubhissara. 

He adds that there can be no doubt about the fact that the 
monks of Kassapa-gotta were responsible for the propagation of 
Buddhism in the Himavanta. This school also claims Kassapa 
as its founder, so the same school was known by two names, one 
local as Haimavata and the other after its founder Kassapa as 
Kassapiya ( = Kasyaplya). The former name fell into diseutude, 
and so the Chinese pilgrims refer to it by the other name only, 
the Ka^aplyas.'’^ 

The conclusion drawn by Prof. Przyluski from the inscrip- 
tional evidences does not appear to be lexical. In the inscriptions 
it is stated that some monks of the Kassapagotta propagated 
Buddhism in Himavanta but there is nothing to show that the 
Kassapagotta monks necessarily belonged to the Kasyaplya 
school. Hence the identification of Kasyapiyas with the 
-Haimavatas is riot tenable. . : 

1 Le Concile dt Bajagjrha, p. 317-18. 
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. Vasumitra treats the Kasyaplyas and the Haimavatas as sepa- 
rate schools upholding different doctrines. He attributes to the 
Haimavatas a few doctrines which are in close agreement with 
those of the Sarvastiyadins, e.g., 

(i) The Bodhisattvas are average beings {prthagjanas)-, 

(ii) Bodhisattvas have neither raga nor kama when they 
enter their mothers’ wombj 

(iii) Heretics cannot gain the five supernatural powers; 

(iv) There is no brahtnacariyavasa among the gods; and 

(v) Arhats have ignorance and doubt; they are subject to 
temptation; they gain spiritual perception with the help of others; 
and the path is attained by an exclamation.^ 


THE UTTARAPATHAKAS 

From the geographical evidences collected by Dr. B. C. Law® 
about the Uttarapatha, it appears it might have originally indi- 
cated the high road running north from Magadha to the north- 
west but later on it denoted the area west of Prthudaka (Pehoa, 
about 14 miles west of Thaneswar) and “comprised the Punjab 
p'e6ple including Kashmir and the adjoining hill states with the 
whole of eastern Afghanistan beyond the Indus, and the present 
Cis-Sutlej States to the west of the Sarasw.ati. “ 

The name “Uttarapathakas” appears Only in the Katha- 
vatthu-atthakatha and not in any other text, not even in the 
Ceylonese chronicles. Evidently Buddhaghosa had in mind some 
monks who could not be classed as adherents of the doctrines of 
a particular school or probably he meant, like the Andhakas, a 

1 The last two opiivons are in agreement with tlfose of t]}^* 
Mahasahghikas, See above, p. 

2 Geogr. of Eariy Buddhism, p. 48-9. ' 

3 Cunningham’s Ancient Geogr. of ln 4 ia. p. 13. 
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group of schools popular in the north. From the several doctrines 
attributed by Buddhaghosa to the Uttarapathakas, it appears it 
was an eclectic school having doctrines taken from both rhe 
Mahasanghika and Theravada groups and really mark an inter- 
mediate stage between HTnayana and Mahayana. The following 
arc some of such doctrines; — 

Re. Buddha. It is -the attainment of bodbi or knowledge 
of the maggas and omniscience alone that make a Buddha (iv. 6) 
and that Buddhas are above mfiitrt ^d karund'^ (xviii. 3, 4). 

Re. Bodhisattvas. On the basis of the stories of the previous 
births of Gautama Buddha the U. remark diat the Buddhas are 
always endowed with the mahdpurusa laksanas (iv. 7). 

Re. Arhats. All dhammas (not his body, dress, etc.) 
possessed by an arhat are pure (andsavd) (K. iv. 3). The 
arhats arc able to end their lives in the same way as Buddha 
did, (xxii. 3), as described in the Mahdfarinibbdna-eutta. They 
admit there may be persons claiming arhathood falsely (xxiii. a). 
Taking the instance of Yasa’s attainment of arhathood they held 
that a householder (^ihi) can attain Arhathood without giving up 
the householder’s life. The Th. point out that Yasa may have 
the gihi signs externally but his mind was free fromi the ties of a 
householder (iv. i). Then on the basis of the existence of Ufa- 
hacca(Uppajjayf>arimbbdyls, the Uttarapathakas hold that a being, 
usually a god, at the very moment of his birth, can attain arhat- 
hood. They also hold that beings while in the womb or beings 
just born may attain arhathood on account of their acquisition of 
sotapannahopd in their previous lives.* 

Re. Sarny akatvanydma: The putthujjanas, who are aniyata 
(not destined ,to attain^ Nibbana) 'or who arc doers of evil 
acss, may ultimately become niyata and realise the truth. This 

ft 

,1 Sec above, p. 43. - a; See above, p. 89 n. 
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they state on the basis of some statements of Buddha who 
foretold to certain puthujjanas that they would realise the rruth' 
ultimately, e.g., in the case of Ahgulimala (v. 4; xix, 7). 

Allied tb the above vie^s, there are two other views of the 
Uttarapathakas : one is that the persons who have to take seven 
more births to attain Nibbana {sattakkhattufaramd) can reach the 
goal after seven births and not earlier or- later. The Th. are not 
prepared to accept this view on the ground that such persons 
may quicken thtir space by greater exertion or reurd thdr prepress 
by performing evil deeds (xii. 5). The second is that an adept may 
attain the four fruits of sanctification by one magga. The Th. 
contend that an adept can attain the f halos of the corresponding 
maggas only, i.c., a sotapanna gets rid of sakkayaditthi, etc. and 
he cannot attain the fhalas of the sakaddganH or anagami magga, 
i.e., elimination of raga, dosa and moha. The Uttarapathakas 
do not subscribe to the latter view (xviii. 5). 

Re. Anusayas. According to the U. anusayas are andram- 
mana and cittavippayutta (see above, p. 94) (ix. 4); past dharmas 
may be drammana (ix. 6). 

Re. Asamkhatas: 

(i) nirodhasamdpatti is unconstituted (vi. 5) 

(ii) space of all kinds, is unconstituted (vi. 6). 

Re. Immutability (niyata): All dharmas like rupa and 
vedand do not change their nature (;uti. 7); karmaic effects also are 
unalterable (xxi. 8). 

Re, Gat>is (spheres of existence) : The U. count the asdra- 
gati as olle additional to the usual five, totalling in 4II six gatis. 

Re. Buddbavacana. The U. assert that the religious, teach- 
ings were revised thrice in the three Councils (xxj. i). 



CHAPTER X 

DOCTRINES OF GROUP IV SCHOOLS 

The VatsIputriya-SanimitTyas, Dharmottariyas 
and other Schools 

This group of schools comprised mainly the Vajjiputtakas or 
Vatsiputrlyas, Dhammuttariyas, Bhadrayanikas, Channagarikas 
and Sammatlyas. Of these the Vatsiputriyas, latd: on known as 
VatsTputriya-Sammitiyas,^ became the most prominent school of 
this group. The monks adhering to these schools were probably 
those Vajjiputtakas who submitted to the decisions of the Second 
Council and gave up their heresies as distinguished from those 
who preferred to remain apart and form a distinct Sahgha of their 
own.^ We do not hear much about this school in the early his- 
tory of Buddhism excepting a few criticisms of its radical doctrine 
of the temporary existence of a self {frajnaf^H^sat^fudgald) apart 
from the five skandhas. This school became popular and most 
widespread during the reign of Harsavardhana (606-647 A.D.) 
and it is said that the king’s sister Rajyasri joined the school as a 
bhiksunl. The Chinese travellers also testify to its wide popularity 
in India. The earliest evidence to the existence of this school 
is furnished by a Gupta inscription discovered at Samath,^ 
which states that this school ousted the Sarvastivadins about ^00 
A.D., who had established themselves there after supplanting the 

1 ERE,, XI, p. 168; Kosa-vydkhya, IX, 3 (Jap. ed.), p. 699: 
^^iputriya <Aryasammatiyah. 

2 See Infra, 

3 EI„ VIII, p. 172; Sahni, Catalogue of the Museum at Samatb, 
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Theravadins. This inscription is interesting from more than one 
point of view. It shows that Sarnath was a centre of the 
Theravada group, the earliest popular school,^ which gradually 
yielded its place to the next popular school, Sarvastivada. 
Though Sarvastivada retained its popularity and influence all over 
Northern India it had, at least at Sarnath, given place to the 
Samrnitlyas. 

The Sammitiyas ascribed the origin of their school to Maha- 
kaccayana, the famous monk of Avantl. This established rheir 
close connection not only with the Pali school but also with 
Avanti, for which their alternative name is given in some sources 
as Avantaka.* Their robes had 21 to 25 fringes and their badge 
was Sorcika flower like those of the Theravadins.® 

Yuan Chwang writes that he carried to China 15 treatises of 
this schooP while I-tsing speaks of its separate Vinaya rext.® 
The latter tells us further that this Vinaya had rules regulating 
the use of undergarment, girdle, medicines, and beds for the 
members of the sect in a way peculiar to itself. The only treatise 
that is expressly mentioned as belonging to this school in Nanjio’s 
Catalogue and extant in Chinese translation is the Sammifiya- 
sastra or SammiUyanikayasastra containing the tenets of this sect. 
Most of the passages cited in the Kathdvatthu as giving the views 
of the Satnnxitlya school are traced in the Pali Pimka. It is very 
likely that the Sutta-pitaka of the Sammitiyas was substantially 
the same as that in Pali. 

1 Sec'lnfra. 

2 According to Vinitadeva, the Sammitiyas were sub-divided into 
three sects, Kuru-Kullakas, Avantakas and Vatsiputriyas. See Buston, 
II, p. 99. 

3 Buston, II, p. too. 

4 Watters’ Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 20, 21. 

. 5 Takakusu, I-tsing, pp. 7, 66, 140. 
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According to the Kathavatthu and Vasumitra’s treatise, the 
niain thesis of this group of schools is that there is a persisting 
entity (pudgala) passing from one existence to another and that 
it is not possible for the skandhas to transmigrate without the 
fudgala. In the Tarkajvala of Bhavaviveka also, a similar state- 
ment is found. It says that the Vatsiputrlyas, Bhadrayanikas, 
Dharmaguptas and Sanokrantivadins admit the reality of the indi- 
vidual.^ Among the other views of this group we may mention 
that they like the Theravadins recognised the Arhats as infallible 
as against the opinion of the Sarvastivadins. They however 
adhered to the doctrine that there is antarabhava (intermediate 
state of existence), which was not agreed to by the Theravadins 
and the Mahasanghikas. Their conceptions of Buddha and 
Nirvana, fruits of sanctihcadon and their attainments, various 
stages of dhyanas (meditation), and beings of the higher worlds 
had much in common with those of the Theravadins and the 
Sarvastivadins. We reproduce below the doctrines attributed to 
them in the Kathavatthu and Vasumitra’s treatise along with 
their criticisms. 


Doctrines 

The cardinal doctrine of this school is that besides the ele- 
ments composing a being, there is a pudgala (an individuality, a 
pei^nality, a selQ which is indefinable and which persists through 
all the existences.® It is neither identical with, nor different from, 
the skandhas as anatma forms the k^note of Buddhist philo- 
sophy; this theory has brought fwth vigorous criticisms ftom 
most of the prominent Buddhist philisophers including Vasu- 


1 See Obermiller, Analysis, III, p. 380. For detailed discussicm 
see infra. 

2 KoSa-vyakhya. (Jap. ed.), pp. 697-713. 
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bandhu* and Nagatjuna.^ It has also been mooted whether on 
account of this thesis the Sammitlyas ( = Vatslputrlyas)^ should 
be regarded as within or outside the pale of Buddhism. Accord- 
ing to some thinkers, they should be treated as heretical while 
according to others they are Buddhists but their fttdgaUoada, 
being a form of satkayadrsti, acts as a hindrance to the attain- 
ment of nirvana.* 

Profs. Stcherbatsky and La Vall^ Poussin have furnished 
us in English and French translations with the materials of the 
Abhidharmakosa, and now we have also the original Sanskrit 
text of its Vydkhyd edited by Prof. Wogihara. On the basis of 
these three texts, a gist of the arguments of this school for 
establishing the existence of fudgala is presented here. This 
will be followed up by a summary of the arguments and 
counter-arguments given in the Kathdvatthu, which has so far 
not received much atterition.® 

The Kosa opens the controversy with the question, whether 
the Vatslputiiyas can be regarded as Buddhists and whether they 
are entitled to attain emancipation (moksa)? As has been pointed 
out above they were regarded by some as Buddhists while by 
others as non-Buddhists. 

The Buddhists believe that there is no ^oksa outside the 
pale of Buddhism, hence the non-Buddhists cannot have emanci- 
pation, and that is mainly because the non-Biiddhist teachers like 

1 Abhidharmak<fSa, ch. ix. 

2 Madhyamakavrtti, p. 275, quoting Ratnavati, p. 267, 283; 
Bodhicaryayatara, ix. 60. 

3 See p. 174 n. 

4 For details and reference, see La Vallee Poussin’s preliminary 
notes in the Ko^a (Fr. transl.), ix, pp. 227f. 

5 Kathavatthu (P.T.S.), pp. 1-69, translated in Points of Contfb- 
versy by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

*3 
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Kapila and Uluka believe in the existence of a permanent soul, 
which according to them, is different from the constituents of a 
being and is not a term indicating the flux of elements^ (skandha- 
santina). The soul, the Buddhists assert, can neither be estab- 
lished by direct perception (fratyaksa) nor by inference (anu- 
mana). 

Vasubandhu (henceforth abbreviated as V.) first defines the 
contention of the Vatsiputrlyas (henceforth abbreviated as Va) 
thus: Is the pudgala of the Va. 'real (dravya) or nominal 

(frdjMfU)? By real (dravya) existence he means existence like 
that of rapa and such other elements and by nominal (prajnapti) 
he means existence like that of milk, house or army, which has 
no separate existence of its own apart from its constituents. 

If the soul of the Va. be of the former category (dravya), it 
would be different from the skandhas as vedana is from riipa. 
and is not also all the skandhas taken together. Now, in that' 
case it should be either sarnskrta (constituted), or asarnskrta (un- 
consdtuted). It cannot be the latter, for it would make the Va. 
h(dd the Sasvata view, which is heretical. 

If the soul of the Va. be of the latter category (prajnapii), 
its existence is dependent on the skandhas and so cannot have 
any independent existence of its own, i.e. it does not exist 
(pudgala Hi prajnaptir asat-pudgalah prapnoti). 

The Va. contend that their Soul is real (dravya) but it is 
neither identical with, nor different from, the skandhas as fire is 
to fuel. Fire exists as long as the fuel lasts, so also soul 

1 Vyakhya (Jap. ed.), p. 697 quotes this stotra: 

‘ nivifitwsfh win « 

W. WRIT Rt wfl *llftl sfwWIRrtl 

*iTwwni«ni*ifR 9 w»wiW!fe 11 
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(fudgala) exists as long as there are skandhas otherwise fudgala 
would be either asamskrta (unconstituted), sasvata (eternal) or 
samskrta (constituted), asasvata { = Hccheda — ^annihilating)/ Fite 
is different from fuel inasmuch as it has the power of burning an 
object to ashes or producing light, which the fuel does not possess. 

Vasubandhu argues that fuel and fire appear at different 
times (bhinnakala) like seed and sprout. Hence fire is imperma- 
nent, and the difference between fuel and fire is one of time and 
characterist’cs {laksana\ and again one is the cause of the other. 

He then states that according to the Ya., fuel is cons- 
tituted of three mahabhiitas while hre is of the fourth (tejas) 
only, then it follows that fire is different from fuel. 

The Va. reply that lire and fuel are co-existent and the 
latter is a support of the former {ufodaya; asritya), and that one 
is not wholly different from the other, for fuel is not totally 
devoid of the fiery element; in the same way fudgala should be 
distinguished from skandhas. Vasubandhu challenges the Va. 
by citing the instance of a burning log of wood and saying that it 
represents both fuel and fire and hence they are identical 
{ananyd). 

According to the Va., pudgaU is neither to be described as 
anitya, which is sub-divided into past, present and future nor 
nitya, eternal. It is avaktavya, indeterminable, inexplicable. It is 
not included in the list of constituents of a being but is perceived 
when only all the constituents are present. ‘ 

1 Cf.-the quotation in the Kvh. p. 34: — 

Khandhesu bhijjanianesu so ce bhijjatt puggalo 
Uccheda bhavati ditthi ya Buddhena vivajjita 
Khandhesu bhijjamanesu no ce bhijjati puggald 
Puggalo sassato hoti nibl^ena samasamo. 

2 Ibid., p. 700: «rR»WSl’ m 
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The question next raised is, can the pudgala of the Va. be 
cognized by any sense-organ (indriya), if so, by which? The 
Va. reply that it is perceived by all the six sense-organs. They 
contend that eyes do not care to see rlipa (object) or recognise it 
unless mind (mana indriya) is there. Eyes act as the dominating 
factor when the visual action takes place, hence it is not correct 
to say that ^es alone see riifa, or for the matter of that, each of 
of the five sense-drgans cannot function in their respective spheres 
independent of the mind.^ For ct^nition of pudgala, the Va. 
state that all the sense-organs point out to the mind indirectly 
that there is a pudgala; eyes, c.g.» discern the riipa (colour-figure) 
of a body and thereby induces the mind to cognize the presence 
of an individual [pudgala), but that pudgala is neither iden- 
tical with, nor different from, riipa.^ V. argues that if riipa be the 
cause of cognition of pudgala ^nP!R«r*rf*r%trtl) one should 

not say that rupa and pudgala are different (anyarn),^ again, if 
cognidon of riipa leads at once to the cc^nition of pudgala’ 
( ) one should also say that riipa and 

pudgala are identical (ananyas)* in other words, one is only a 
modification of the other ( ). The Va., however, would 

neither identify riipa (colour-figure) with pudgala nor treat them 

1 See above, p. loi; also Masuda, p. 230. 

2 a??!® 1 

g RRPat ^ ^ tfinireawigawaisiw I See KoSa (Fr. transl.) ix, 

p. 238 fn. 

3 Just as light, eyes and mind which cause a visualisation of 

an object are not different from the object HWJWMt 

afrc<* wPff «T n axtsa: w tiff n 

amtstni ! Ibid., p, 238 n. See Vyakbya, p. 701. 

4 aw , whgatnww; wwgaaw8 far arwtf«nE>a?ji I 

gta isqw^WBrnas gw* mafftr ?a na ai rwnrfHS 1 ’Faars gaai: 

awfir^ afafasaw 1 Ibid., p. 239 n. Sec Vyakbya, pp. 701-a. 
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as different; in the same way they would jieithcr regard the per- 
ception of rUfa (colour-figure) as identical with the perception of 
fudgala nor look upon them as different. 

V. asserts that \tfudgala be an entity, it should be either 
material {riifa) or non-material (nama), but Buddha says riifa or 
vedana or samjnd or samsard or vijndna is not self — all dharmas 
are without self— there is no fudgala. He further states that 
sattva, jiva, or pudgala is a prajnapti (designation) applied to the 
false notion of a self cherished by the unenlightened. " ’ , 

The Va. in reply state that they were not prepared‘«td accept 
the statements attributed to Buddha as authentic^ ^as these were 
not to be found in their Pimka. They referred to statements, in 
which Buddha spoke of a person’s past existence or recognisi^ 
fubbenivdsandna^ as one of fhc higher acquisitions of an adept, 
and asked, who is it that remembers? Is it pudgala or the 
skandhas? They further argue that if Buddha' be regarded as 
omniscient, i.e. he knows everything past or present, of every 
place, of every being etc. it also implies a continuity of some- 
thing, in other words, it implies the existence of a frudgala. The 
Va. further state that unless there were some form of fudgala 
why the disciples should be instructed to avoid thinking of 
rufavdn aham babhiivdtJte ’dhvani (in the past I possessed a 
body) and so forth.® 

V. refutes this contention by saying that pudgala here refers 
only to skandha-santdna (condniuty of skandhas) and not to 
anythit^ else. The Va. then cite the Bhdrahdrasiitra, and assert 

1 Cf. Vydkhyd. i 

2 Cf. Majjbima, 1 , p. 22 : so evain sam^ite citte parisuddhe 
pariyodate anaqganc...pubbenivasanussaratinanaya cittam abhininnameti. 

3 Cf. Majjhima, I, p. 8: ahosin nu kho aham atitam addhanam, 
kim hutva kim ahosim nu kho atitam addhanam, etc. etc. 
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that by bhara is tiJeant thtf consjubients (skaiielh^) a being and 
by bharapira^^ ihdividual who is known by a name, 

gotta etc.*, li ^hara( = 's hand has) included hara (=spud- 
^4w), there ■* was no need, of disdnguishthg the two and so 
f«d|wU,exists,ap’aft./rom V^<in</i^s/it is nei|h» identical with not 
different ftom skandhas. 

The Va. admit* the existence of aufa^dika beings and 
/int4rabhava‘. and prove fbereby the eifiscihce of pudgala. They 
^^rsiy cite" th^ pass^e ‘"thapuggalo' bhikkhave lake uppajjamano 
. dppa]jal$ bahujanahit^a (AnguttaM, i. 22 )*‘^nd lay stress on the 
.word’ *^‘puggala”, paying this “puggala”’1s born (nppajjati) and 
hdnce there is besi^s* the* skandhas ^something, which may 
t>e designated as “puggala”. V. refytes.^all these by appropriate 
qiy>tations and arguments. *■ / y- 

The Va. further state that if the pud gala is only a word 
meant to designate the^fiye skandhas, then why Bhagava did not 
identify with sanra. V. oites the dfScussion on the topic from 
the Mdindapahha. The ys. further argue that why pudgala 
has been declared by Buddha Js indeterminable (avyakrta), well, 
if it does not exist, then why Bhagava did not declare that 
pva does not exist absolutely.' V. in reply comments on the 
Vatsagotra sutra and other sutras dealing with the indeterminable 
problems. V 

The Va. point out that the statement atma does not exist 
in reality (satyatah sthititahy is a wrong view, it indirectly 

implies the admission of the existence of pudgala. 

I Cf. Vyakhya (Jap. ed.), p. 706, bharah katamah. pancO' 

padanaskandhah bharaharah katamah. pudgala iti syad vacaniyam 

yo ’sav ayusman* evamnama evatnjatya evamgotra etc. . 

• 2 CL K(^a, ilj. 10, 12, 18-19, quoting Wlfinjir 1 

3 Cf. Majjbima, i. p. 8: Atthi me atta ti va *ssa saccato thetato 
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The Va; next rail% the question, pudgST^^oes not- exists 
who it is that transmigrates from one existence Id another. If 
the elements only ^ist, how do you explain whra Bycfdba says 
“I was at that timle lithe "imaster Suoetro and in'^that statement 

doe& 

it indicate that'*the elements of the past are the; elenoentt o 
the present?” V. «fpted it by paying that just as fire passes from 
one wood to anomd:, t^e fire never remaining tfie samil*, so 'the 
elements pass from one existence to another, hothifl^ remaining 
identical. If, according to the Va., Buddhas admit the exisl^ence, 
of pudgala they would be suisject to the wrong hell^ of' 
satkayadrsti. ^ ^ 

The Va. now asky^ow can memory Be explained without- 
the conception of ‘pudg^a*.-* Who is it that ifmembers; y. 
answers that it is samjna that remembers — samjnd with attention 
directed to the object, aK ^idea etc. similar to, or connected with 
it, provided there is no ccfrpbreal p^in* tp impair its capacity.^ 

The Va. are of opinioh that there must be an a^ent, a doer, 
a proprietor of the memoiy.* ThAe rtiust be a cognizing agent, 
an action must have a doet. “SDevadatta walks’ implies the exis- 


Why T of the paiif is identified^ with /I* of tl|e present;^* 


(litthi uppajjati, natthi me atta ti va ssa saccafe thetato ditthi uppa- 
jjati, etc. ^ 

1 Sunetro name iaste U. Saptasuryodayasutre yam eva Bhagavan 
rsih Sunetra nama babhuveti. See Koitt (transl.), V, p. 271; Koia- 
vyakhya, p. 710. 

2 Koiavyakhya, p. 710: g I E ^ fwixl- 

wftidnsit I tiRi 1 

3 Ibid., p. 710: 1 
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tence^ an individuality. V. replies thatlk is not so. He states 
that just "as wKen' a fire traverses from one forest to another, no 
^e^iun of individuall^arises, similarly Devadatta is a frajnafti 
(11^ Hre^aj^lied to a coi^omeration of elements passing from 
:'.one axistends tcf Jknorfier* and lias no individuality. 

*•, iVt.-’ShaU pss on to the^ arguments of' the Va. and the 

counter-aliments- of the Theravadins as presented- in the Katha- 
vatthu, which h^ing of a much earlier date* than that of the Kosa, 
follows ya form of controversy > quite ‘different from that of the 
medieval and modern dialecticians. 

The first question put by the Theravadins to the Vatsl- 
putrlyas, known in the Pali texts as Sammitlyas, is as follows 
Can the fuggala be known in the same way as thut which is real 
and ultimate, e.g. Nibbana (or Rufa) is known? (para i).* In 
other words, the Theravadins want to ascertain whether the 
Sammitlyas. (henceforth abbreviated as Sam.) admit the existence 
of the fuggala cither as the unchangeable, ever-existing reality 
like Nibbana, or as a constituted (saffaccaya-samkhata) object 
like rUpa. or regard it as false as a mirage (mayamanci viya), or 
look upon it simply as a hearsay. The Sam. deny practically 
all the four possibilities though they assert that the fuggala is 
known as a real and ultimate fact {saccikatthafaramauhend). 

The Sam. now assail the Th. with the counter-question 
whether the latter would admit that the fuggala is not known 
in the same way as that which is real and ultimate. The Th. 
answered in the affirmative as accordihg to them fuggala is not 
even an object like rufa; it is a mere fannatti (conventional 
term), a sammutisacca (so-called truth). ‘‘ 

< 

, r “Pafa” refers to the paragraf^s marked in the P.T.S. edition of 
tlie Kdthavatthu. 
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But when the same questioq is repeated by the Sam.* (as. 
pjuras 2 and 6),^ the Th. reply in the negative by^sayiltig ^‘na h’ 
evam”,® because the answer is to be given tn a quation whictiMar 
eluded both sammutisacca (conventional truth) and ' f>at4mattb4- 
^ccA (the highest truth). The questions and ..angers which 
follow next have mixture oi'both sammuti ‘and 
truths, and so they appear contradictory to a supetficlal reader. 

Now the Th. give' up ^the logical tricks and put the question 
straight (para ii) thus: whether fuggala is a faramattha-sacca.^ 
or not, i.e. whether or not the puggala is known in the same way 
as the real and ultimate everywhere (sabbattha) in’ and outside 
rSfa (material parts of the body), always {sabbada) in this and the 
following existences, and in everything (sabbesn) i.'e., in ali^ 
khandhas, ayatanas, dhatus etc. The answer of the Sam. is al^ 
definitely in the negative, i.e., they do not consider “puggala” 
as real in the highest sense, and as existing everywhere, always 
and in everything as pointed out by the Th. 

The next attempt of the Th. is to find out whether the Sam. 
regard puggala as something existing like any of the 57 elements, 
riifa, vedand, sannd, etc. The Sam. deny it saying they do not 
admit puggala as- an element apart from the 57 elements,* and in 
support of their contention they quote from the Nikayas (Digha, 
iii, 232; Majjhima, i. 341; Anguttara, ii. 95) the passage “atthi 
puggalo attahitaya patipanno”, which indicates that puggala 

1 The remaining paras 3-5 and 7-10 are mere logical rounding 
up of the questions and answers put in paras i & 2. 

2 The question is, — ^Yo saceikattho paramatdio tato so puggalo 
n’upalabbhad sacdka^a-parametdianati tip 

3 Perhaps like the fivattnan of the Vedanta Schoed of Philosophy. 

4 Samayasuttavirodhaip disvi padkkhepo paravadissa, Atthakatha, 
p. 16. 
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exists but not apart from the elements. The Th. also do not 
clearly state that fttggala (as a fannatti) is different from the 
elements, the reason assigned by Buddhaghosa^ being that the 
questions of the opponents have a mixture of sammuti and fara^ 
mattba truths and as such the Th. have no other alternative bqt 
to leave them unanswered {thafaniydj? 

The next attempt of the Th. is to show that the Sam. should 
advocate either Ucchedavada or Sassatavada. With this end in 
view the Th. put the questions whether fuggala is identical with 
rufa, or different from riifa, or fuggala is in rufa (like the con- 
tainer and the contained) or riifa is in fuggala. The Sam. reject 
all the four propositions as otherwise they would become cither 
an Ucchedavadin or a Sassatavadin. Though, according to the 
Sam., fuggala is of the same nature (ekadbammo) as riifa and 
other elements,® they would not treat it as an element separate 
from, and independent of, the 57 elements. 

The Th. now assail their opponents by questioning on 
lakkbanas of the fuggala, and ask whether the fuggala is saffa- 
ccaya (caused) and samkbata (constituted) like rufa, or is affo- 
ccaya (uncaused) and asamkhata (unconstituted) like Nibbana. 
The Sam. deny both and ask how the Th. would explain the 
‘puggala’ in the statement of Buddha: “Atthi puggalo attahi- 
taya patipanno ti.* Is the puggala referred to in this passage 
saffaccaya, samkbata or affaccaya, asamkbata? The Th. deny 
both, as in their opinion the term fuggala is only z sammuti- 
sacca, and as such it is non-existing. 

1 See his Atthakatha, p. 16. 

a Paras >'30-137 dilate on the above question, comparing it with 
each the 57 dements. 

3 Atthakatha, p. 18. 
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The next argument put forward by the Th. is whether the 
statement "fuggala perceives” is the same as the statement, 
“that which perceives is fuggaW’^ i.e. whether the two State- 
ments are identical as citta is with mano or different as riifa is 
from vedana. Buddhaghosa interprets the position of the oppo- 
nents thus : the Sam. hold that fuggala perceives but not every- 
thing that perceives is puggala, e.g., riifa, vedana, etc. are not 
fttggala but that fuggala perceives and that which perceives 
referred only to the percepient ifffggela), and not to riipadi.^ 
The opponents, however, rely on the statement “atthi puggalo 
attahitaya patipanno ti” which, again is . counteracted by the 
Th. by saying that the Sam. should equally rely on the state- 
ment “sunhato lokam avekkhassu, etc.” and admit that there is 
no puggala. 

The Th. now proceed to examine the pannatti (description) 
of puggala. In answer to the question whether the puggala 
of the Rupadhatu is riipt and likewise of the Kamadhatu is 
kami and of the Arupadhdtu, arupi, the Sam. affirm the first and 
the third but not the second. The Sam. argue that puggala^ 
sattassjiva znd kaya = sarlra. Though they do not admit either 
the identity of, w difference between, jiva and sartra, they hold, 
though not logically tenable, that kaya must be different from 


1 Puggalo upalabbhatt (yo yo) upaiabbhati (so so) puggalo ti? 
Kvu., p. 24. 

2 Atthakatha, p. 20: The opponents say: Mama puggalo atthi 
puggalo ’d' satthuvacanato upaiabbhati. Yo pana upalabbhad, na so 
sabbo pnjgalo. Atha kho ke hi ci puggalo kc hi d na pu^Io 'd- 
Tattha ketkaratthe kekaro hikaro co nipatamatto. Kod puggalo kod 
na puggalo ’ri ayain pan’ ettha attho. Idam vuttam ^Ifoti puggalo pi 
hi ruf^isu pi yo kod dhammo upalabbhad yeva. Tattha puggala Va 
puggalo rupadisu pana kod pi na puggalo ’d. 
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fuggala as there are such statements as ‘so kiye kayanupass! 
viharati and so forth’, in which so cannot but refer to ptggala. 

The next discussion relating to ufadafannatti (rebirth) of 
fuggala raises the question of transmigration. The Sam. affirm 
that fuggala passes from this world to the next but it is neither 
the self-same puggala nor a different pu^ala — a statement simi- 
lar to what the Th. would say about the passing of the khandhas 
— avoiding the two heretical opinions of sassatavada and uceheda- 
vada as also the ekaccasassatikavada and amaravikkhefaditthi} 
In support of their contention the Sam. quoted the passages in 
which a “puggala” is said to pass from one world to another 
(sandhavati samsarati). 

Accepting the opinion of the opponents that the self-same, 
or a different, puggala does not pass from one existence to 
another, the Th. point out that they admit that some form of 
fuggala referred to in the above-mentioned passages does pass 
from one existence to another. This puggala can then have 
no death, it once becomes a man and then a god and so forth, 
which is a.bsurd.*' In reply the Sam. point out that a sotapanna- 
manussa is known to take rebirth as a sotapanna-di^a and ques- 
tion how can this sotapanna-hood pass from one existence to 
another unless there exists some form of puggala to carry the quali- 
ties. In order to show the unsoundness of the statement, the Th. 
ask whether the passing puggala remains identical in every 
respect* and does not lose any of its qualities.? The opponents 
first negative it on the ground that a man does not continue to 
be a man in the devaloka. But on second thought they affirm it 
in view of the fact that the carrier of certain qualities from one 

1 See . tny Early Monastic BuddhisrOj I, pp. 51 ffi 

2 Ananno=sabbakarena ekasadiso. 

3 Avigato=ekena pi akarena avigato. 
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existence to another is a fuggala, an antaribhavafuggala} The 
Sam. take care to keep clear of the two extreme views : tarn pvam 
tarn sarirarn and annarn jivam annarn sarirarn. They affirm that 
the transformed khandhas and fttggala and not the identical 
khandhas and fuggala pass from one existence to another. The 
khandhas arc, however, impermanent and constituted while the 
pnggala is not so but it is not also permanent and unconstituted. 
Without khandha, ayatana, dhatu, indriya and citta, puggala 
cannot remain alone but for that reason, the colour and other 
qualities of the khandha, ayatana. etc. do not affect the puggaU. 
Again the puggala is not a shadow (chdya) of the khandhas. 

In reply to the question whether puggala is perceivable in 
every momentary thought, the Sam. answer in the affirinative but 
they would not accept the inference drawn by the Th. that the 
puggala in that case would have momentary existence [khanika- 
hhdvarn) i.e. would die and be reborn every moment like citta 
(thoughts). 

The Sam. now ask the Th. whether they would admit that 
one (yo) who sees something (yarn) by means of an otgan of 
sense (ycna) is the puggala or not. The Th. after assenting to 
it as a conventional truth (sammutisacca), put the same question 
in the negative form thus: One (yo) who* docs not see any- 
thing (yarn) by means of an organ of sense (yend) is not a 
puggala. The Sam.,, however, without arguing further quote a 
few passages in which Buddha said : I (i.e. the pt*gg^la) see by 
means of my divine eyes (dihherta cakkbuna) beings appearing 
and disappearing and so forth, and infer therefrom that the seer 
is the pnggala. 

1 The self which exists between death and r^blrth^ See above 
p. 103.4. 

2 E.g., a blind man, an asanhasatta. 
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Their next discussions related to furusakara. The Th. do 
not admit any doer, so they asked the Sam. whether the latter 
would subscribe to the same opinion. On their denial, the Th. 
ask whether the Sam. would admit the existence of the doer, and 
a creator of the doer, which is negated by the Sam. on account 
of the heretical doctrine of issaranimmana (god the creator of the 
world) but on second thought affirmed it in view of the fact that 
the parents, teachers etc. are also in a sense the makers {katta- 
kareta) of a person. The Th., without going into the implied 
sense of the replies, say that such a state of things, i.e., a doer 
having a doer and a deed implies not just a deed but also a doer, 
would lead to the conclusion that so long there is deed (kamma), 
there is its doer {karako puggalo) and hence there can be no end 
to puggalaparamfard and that would falsify the fact that by the 
stoppage of the wheel of actions, dukkha can be brought lb an 
end. Then again nibbana, mahapa^avi, etc. must also have a 
doer. All the inferences drawn by^jche Th. are rejected by the 
Sam. In conclusion the Sam. deny that <he deed and the doer 
can be distinct, just to avoid admitting that the puggala has 
mental properties. 

In the above, the doer gf a deed is enquired into, while in 
the following discussion identity of the doer of a deed with the 
enjoyer of its fruit is enquired into. 

The Th. deny the existence of a feel<Sr or enjoyer apart from 
vipakapavatti, (that which is ^realised, the fructification of an 
effect). The Sam. hold that patisarnveditabba is vipdka (result) 
but tho- puggala is not vipdka.' They further state that Nibbana 
or Mahapathavi, etc. is not vipdka like divine happiness (dibba- 

I But it tftay happen that puggala who is in the enjoyment of 
hi* fruits, say, merits, may be again an object of enjoyment of another 
puggala, e.g. a son enjoying the fruits of his actions may be the object 
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sukha) or human haffiness (manussasukha) so none of them is 
an object of enjoyment of the fuggala but again the Sam. do not 
admit that sukha is distinct from the sukha-enjoyer. The Th. 
logically wanted to make their opponents admit that there must 
be not only an enjoyer of a fruit but also an enjoyer of the enjoyer 
of the fruit and so on an endless chain, in other words, according 
to them, as shown above dukkha can have no end. 

The Th. now put the crucial question thus: whether the 
doer of a deed is identical with, or different from, the enjoyer of 
its fruit. The opponents first deny both to avoid contradiction 
of Buddha’s saying: sayam katam param katam sukhadukkham, 
etc. but on second thought in view of their theoiy that there is 
a common element keeping the link between the present and the 
future life, they admit it. In short, the Sam. affirm that there 
is a kSraka (doer) and vedaka (feeler or enjoyer) of a deed, but the 
two are neither identical nor different, neither both identical and 
different, nor not both identical and different. 

The Sam. next apply the test of abhinhd (supernormal 
powers), nati (relatives) and phala (attainments) and put the pro- 
positions thus: 

(i) How can a person perform., certain miracles keeping his 
organs of sense etc. inert and inactive, unless there is something 
else as puggala. 

(ii) How can ono recognise the existence of parents, castes, 
etc. without positing diat there is a fuggala, and 

(iii) How can a fhalastha continue to be the same in his 
more than* one birth, unless the existence of a fuggala is 
admitted. 

of affection of his mother and so forth. This explanation of Buddha- 
ghosa should be compared with the above like the kdteia of katia. 
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The Th. avoid the issuues by putting the counter-arguments 
that one who cannot perform miracles is not a fuggala, and in 
this way they refute the other two propositions. 

The next question of the Th. is whether fuggala is cons- 
tituted (samkhata) or unconstituted or neither constituted nor un- 
constituted (n’eva samkhato nasamkhato). The Sam. affirm the 
last alternative but would not treat puggala as something apart 
(anno) from the samkhata-khandhas. They state that the pug- 
gala has certain aspects of samkhata, e.g., it is subject to sukha, 
dukkha, and so forth; again it has certain aspects of asamkhata, 
e.g., it is not subject to birth, old age and death (jati, jara, and 
marana). 

In reply to the Th.’s question whether a parinibbuto puggalo 
exists in Nibbana or not, the Sam. negative both as the affirma- 
tion of either would make them either a Sassatavadin or an 
Ucchedavadin. 

Now the Sam. put the counter question: does not a person 
say that he is feeling happy or unhappy and so forth, how can a 
person, say so unless he is a puggala and not a mere conglome' 
ration of separate khandhas. In refuting this contention, the Th. 
put the same question in a negative form thus : well, if a person 
does not feel happiness or unhappiness, then there is no puggala. 
The Th. further ask whether Sam. would treat sukha and pug- 
gala as something separate and distinct. The Sam. evade a 
direct answer and ask, well, when a puggala (koci or jo) is said 
to be kaye kayanupassi viharati, docs it not affirm the existence 
of a puggala? 

The controversy is then closed by citations of passages from 
the Nikayas, the Th. quoting only those which clearly express 
anatta of all things while the Sam. quote those in which the word 
pMggah dr attbahita or jo appeared. 
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Through, these controversies it is apparent that the Sam. are 
seeking to establish that the five khandhas which are distinct from 
one another cannot give rise to the consciousness o£ I-ncss, a 
unity. The facts that a person acts or thinks as one and not as 
five separate things, at;id>that in many passages Buddha does 
actually use the words so, atta and ft^ggala, and that a person’s 
attainments like sotafannahood continue to be the same in 
different births, that one speaks of his past births and so forth, 
do lead to the conclusion that besides the five khandhas there 
exists some mental property which forms the basis of I-ness, and 
maintains the continuity of karma from one existence to another. 
That mental property, however, is changing with the changing 
khandhas but in view of the fact that one can think of his past, 
even of the events of his past births, the changing khandhas 
alone cannot be made responsible for the memory. The Sam. 
therefore affirm the existence of a sixth mental property and call 
it puggala which can remain only along with khandhas and so 
must disappear when the khandhas disappear in Nibbana. As 
this mental property or ft^ggala is not ksanika like the khandhas, 
it has not all the properties of a sarnkhata (constituted object) and 
again it is not also unchanging and ever existing like Nibbana 
so it is not asarnkhata. Therefore the ^t^ggala must be said as 
neither sarnkhata nor as/trnkhata} 

1 Cf. Obermiller’s Analysis of the Abhisamayalamkara, III, p. 380, 
referring to Tarkajvala and Schayer, Kamalasilds Kritik des Pudgala- 
v^a, Obcrmiller writes *the Vatsiputriyas, Bhadrayanikas, S&tnmitiyas, 
Dharmaguptas and Samkrantivadins are those that admit the reality of 
the ‘individual.’ They say that the ‘individual’ is something inex- 
pressible, being neither identical with the five groups, of elements nor 
differing from them. It is to be cognised by the six forms of vijnam^, 
and is subject to samsara (phenomenal existence). 
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Vasumitra summarises the doctrine of the Sainmmyas or the 
yitsiputrlyas thus: 

1. The fudgala is neither the same as the skandhas nor 
different from the skandhas. The name fttdgala is provisionally 
given to an aggregate of skandhas, ayatanas and dhatus. 

2. Dharmas cannot transmigrate from one world to another 
ap>art from the fudgala. These can be said to transmigrate along 
with the fudgala. 

Other doctrines 

Vasumitra attributes to the Vatsiputrlyas a few other views 
which have already been discussed. These are, — 

(i) The five vijnanas conduct neither to saraga (desire) 
nor to viraga (removal of desires);^ 

(ii) To become free from desire {viraga) one must relin- 
quish the samyojanas which can be destroyed by an adept when 
he reaches bhavartamarga and not while he remains in 
darsanamdrga; 

(iii) When one has entered the samyaktvanyama he is 
called fratifannaka in the first twelve moments of the darsana- 
mdrga and when he is in the thirteenth he is called fhalastha.^ 

(iv) There is antarabhava,^ The Sammiuyas like the 
Sarvastivadins hold that every being be he destined for Kamaloka 
or Rupaloka by his karma, remains for some time in an inter- 
mediate state of existence. At that time the body takes no mate- 
rial form not even the skandhas. It is not an independent state 

1 See ante, pp. 99-101. 

2 Cf. Masuda’s notes in the Asia Major, II. p. 56. In short, die 
Sammitiyos count in all fourteen moments instead of Sarvasdvadin's 
sijctecti; so fhe i jth moment of the Sammitiyas corresponds to the 15th 
of the Sarvastivadins; see p. 155-6. 

3 See imte, pp. 103-4, 162. 
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of existence but just a waiting stage preliminary to his existence 
in one of the two lokas. The Sammitlyas add that those beings 
who are destined for hells, or AsannI sphere or Arupaloka have 
no antarabhava. 

(v) Parihayati ariha arahatta ti (Kvm. I. 2).^ 

(vi) N’atthi devesu brahmacariyavaso ti (Kvh. I. 3).® 

(vii) Odhisodhiso kilese jahatlti (Kvu. I. 4).^ 

(vii^ Jahati futhujjano kamaraga-byafadan ti? {Kvu. I, 5)."* 

Dhammuttariya, Bhadrayaniya and Chan-nagarika 

Vasumitra skips over the special doctrines of these three 
schools,® mentioning in verse only that they differed regarding 
the attainments of an arbat, and the consequent chances of fall 
from arhathood. It seems that in other matters, these three 
schools agreed with the views of the Sammitlyas. 

VIBHAJYAV^A 

This is. one of the schools enlisted by Bhavya and Vinitadeva, 
but not by Vasumitra. It does not also appear in the list of 
schools of the Ceylonese chronicles. BhaA^a and Vinitadeva 
treat it as an offshoot of the Sarvastivada school. Prof. La 
Vallee Poussin has traced in the Chinese commentary of the 
Vijnaftimatrata-siddhi a passage in which Vibhajyavadins are 
identified with the Prajhaptivadins.” This apparently refers to 
the Bahusrutlyavibhalyavadins,' by which name the Prajnapti- 
vadins distinguished themselves from the Bahusrudyas. Prof. 
Poussin has shown that the position of the Vibhajyavadins 
cannot be clearly made out as dieir doctrines have' much in com-' 

I See ante, pp. 85 f., 149 f. 2 See ante^ p. 152. 

3 See ante,*p. 156. 4 See ante. p.*i57. 

5 See ante, pp. 48-9. 6 Kaia, Inuro., p. Iv. 

7 See above, p. 108. 
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mon with the doctrines of the Sarvastivadins, Mahasanghikas, 
Sammitiyas and others. To add to this confusion, we have the 
Ceylonese traditions, in which the Pali School, i.e. the Thera- 
vadins preferred to call themselves, Vibhajyavidins.^ This 
anomalous position of the Vibhajyavadins, it seems, may be 
explained by regarding them not as an independent school, 
but as a term to denote those who did not accept the doctrines of 
a particular school in toto.® To wit, it may be shown that 
those Sarvastivadins who did not accept the sarvam asti thesis in 
toto and held instead the opinion that the past which has not 
yet produced its fruits and the future does not exist were 
known as Vibhajyavadins, i.e. Sarvastivada-vibhajyavadin just as 
we have Bahusrutlya-vibhajyavadin. On this analogy we may 
explain that among the Theravadins perhaps, there were some 
dissenting groups who were distinguished as Thcravada-vibhajya- 
vadins. The Ceylonese monks of Mahavihara probably preferred 
to call themselves Vibhajjavadin as we find it clearly expressed 
in the versified table of contents of chapter III of the Culla- 
vagga® and in the colophon of the commentary on the Tika- 
fatthana* as also in the Dipavamsa, (xviii. 41, /J4). In the 

1 Mahavdmsa, p. 54. 

2 See Kosa, Index, p. Ivi; V> p- 23-24 fn. quoting Arthapradi 0 i, 
3, p. 48. “Les Vibhajyavadins Ou bien sont des xnaltrcs divergents du 
Grand Vehicule, ou bien routes les i^les du Petit V^iculc sont 
nomtn^ Vibhajyavadins: ceux-d nc sont pas une &ole dctermihec. 
Par consdjucnt, dans le Mahayanasamgraha (Nanjio 1183), les Vibha- 
jyavadins sont expliques cotnme Mahi^akas; dans la Vibhasa, comme 
Sammitiyas,” 

3. See Vmaya, CV, pp. 72, 31a: acariyanatn Vibhajjavadanatn 
Xambapan^ipa^asadakanam Mahaviharavasinain vacana saddhamma- 
t^tiyq ti. 

4 Tika^fatthana '(Cy), p. 366: acatiyanam v^ani avihaya 
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account of the Third Giuncil, as given in the Ceylonese 
chronicles* as also in Buddhaghosa’s commentaries,^ the 
Vibhajjayadins were declared as orthodox monks.® 

As Vasumitra does not count the Vibhajyavadins as one of 
the sects, he has not mentioned any special doctrines of theirs. 
It is only in the Abhidharmakosa that we come across certain 
doctrines attributed to this sect. Evidently Vasubandhu had in 
his mind the Sarvastivada-vibhajyavadins. The doctrines as sum- 
marised by Prof. La Vallee Poussin are in short as follows : — 

i Sound is an effect (saddo vipako, Kvu. xii. 3; Kosa, i. 37) 

ii The faculties ‘of faith, memory etc. (Sraddhendriya, 
Smrtindriya etc.) are pure (anasrava). (Kosa, ii. gj). 

iii There is no intermediate state of existence (antarabhava), 
(Kosa, iii. 10). 

iv The prantyasamutpada is unconstituted (asamskrta) (Kosa, 
ii. 28). 

V Abhidhya, vyapada, m^thyadrstl are physical acts (kayika). 

Vibhajjavadisiss^am ctx:.; p. 367: theravamsappadipanam theranam 
Mahaviharavasinatn vamsalahkarabhutena vipula-visuddhabuddhina 
Buddhaghbso ti ...... therena kata. 

1 Mahavamsa, V, 271. 

2 Kathdvatthu-atthakatha^ p. 6. 

3 Before Vibhajjavada came to refer to a sect, it simply meant 

one who dealt with the metaphysical problems analytically, from a 
particular standpoint as opposed to one who solved the problems straight- 
away (ekamsavdJin) by a direct answer. Sec Majjhima^ II, pp. 99, 107; 
cf. EMB., I; p. 124: Vibhajjavyakaraniya and Ekamsavyakaraniya. In 
the Majjhima^ I, p. 163; Papancasiidani, II, p. 171, Buddha 
declared that he knew theravada, which, according to Buddhaghosa, 
meant thirabhdvavdda (mental steadiness). Though dthese two terms 
Vibhajjavada and Tharavada were used in the Nikdyas, they did pot 
denote any sect, but we may take them as the source, from which the 
sectarian name issued later on. • 
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vi Bhagavin is always in meditation (Kosa. Ft. tratlsl. iv. 
p. 40 n) and has no middha (Ibid), 

vii Vibhavatrsna is abandoned by bhavana (Kosa, iv. lo-ii). 

viii Arhats have no fall (Kosa. vi. 58). 

ix There are 41 Bodhipksika-dharmas (Kosa. vi. p. aSin: 
the four additional dharmas are the four arya-vamsas . See 
Mahavyutfatti). 

X There is riifa (matter) in the Arupya-dhatu (Kosa. viii. 
3. See Fr. transl. p. 135 n.). 

Some schools like the Andhakas, Mahasahghikas, MahT- 
sasakas point out that riifa exists in arupyadhatu but in a very 
subtle state. The contention of the Vibhajyavadins is possibly 
the same as that of the Tamraparnlyas* (Kosa. i. 39) who state 
that mano-dhatu is a material organ, which they call hadaya- 
vatthu (see Visuddhimagga, p. 447). This basis of the mano- 
dhatu, which is material, exists in the Arupyadhatu. 

xi The Arya of the 4th Arupya (i.e. nevasamjnanasamjna- 
yatana) obtains arhathood without the aid of the magga. 
This is a doctrine of the Mahlsasakas. 

xii There are twelve viparyasas, (see Vydkhyd, p. 454) of 
which eight arc removed by darsanamarga and four by 
hhdvandmdrga (Kosa. v. p. 23 n.). 

xiii fndna is the same as dharmas which are good by nature 
(svabhavataK), while vijhdna means those dharmas which 
are good by association (samfrayogatah), i.e., associated 
with jnana (.Kosa. iv. p. 33 n. ix, p. 248 n). 

xiv Realisation of the four truths takes place all at once and 

not gradually* {Kosa, vi, pp. 185, 123). 

' • 

^ 1 Vyathys, 'p. 39: WRRw wwrPr i 

ifii 1 ?lRt 1 

2 Sec above, pp. 154-6. 
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Sthaviravada or Theravada 
(including Mahaviharavasins and Abhayagirivasins) 

According to both Pali and Sanskrit traditions, the original 
school, which the Ceylonese chronicles' would not count as a 
schismatic, was called Theravada or Sthaviravada. 

An alternative name of the Sthaviravadins is given as Vibha- 
jyavadins. It is doubtful whether any independent school went 
by the name of Vibhajyavada. It has been shown above that 
Vibhajyavada was sometimes affixed to the name of a school to 
show that certain adherents of a school differed in minor points 
from the principal doctrines of a particular school and preferred 
to distinguish themselves as Vibhajyavadin of that particular 
school. In this way we may explain the Vibhajjavada of the 
Ceylonese tradition, that is to say, the Ceylonese did not 
accept in toto the doctrine of Theravada and preferred to distin- 
guish themselves as Sthavira-vibhajjavadi or simply Vibhajja- 
vadl.* In the Kathavatthu the term Sakavada is used instead of 
Sthaviravada or Vibhajjavada.* 

Hiuen Tsang speaks of a group of monks as Mahayanists 
of the Sthavira school. From his records,^ it seems that he divided 
the monks of Ceylon into two groups, calling tht Mahavihara- 

1 Dtfovamsa, V, 51 : Sattarasa bhmnavada eko yado abhinnako. 
See Watters, I, p. 164. 

2 See above, p. 196. 3 Points of Controversy^ p. xli. 

4 Watters, II, p. 234. 
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vasins as Hinayana-Sthaviras and the Abhayagirivasihs as 
Mahayana-Sthaviras. He came across such Mahayanist Stha- 
viras in the Mahabodhi-sangharama, built in Gaya by a king o£ 
Ceylon/ in Kalina’ and Surat/ In the monasteries of Samatam/ 
Dravida,® he says, the monks belonged to the Sthavira school 
without any mention of Mahayana. He was aware of the split 
of the Buddhist church into two schools, Sthaviras and Maha- 
sahghlkas,® and quite deliberately used the expression Maha- 
yanist Sthaviras. His remarks about the division of monks in 
Ceylon remind us about the Ceylonese tradition that the 
Abhayagiri monastery became for some time a centre of the 
Vetulyakas, the immediate forerunners, we may say, of the 
Mahayanists,* and very probably the Chinese pilgrim referred 
to the Vetulyakas or the monks generally living in the Abhaya- 
giri monastery as Sthaviras of the Mahayana school. By Maha- 
yanist Sthaviras Hiuen Tsang pwobably meant those monks who 
followed Vinaya rules of the Sthaviravadins but held views of 
the Mahayanists like Sunnatavada of the Vetulyakas. 

In the Abhidharmakosa and its bhasya,^ certain erudite 
monks are referred to as Sthaviras e.g. Sthavira Sainghabhadra, 
Sthavira Vasubandhu, Sthavira ^rTlata while the Chinese com- 
mentators on the texts point out that by “nikayantara,” the text 
referred to the Sthavira school. In the Kosavyakhya (p. 705)’ 
there is a reference to the Tamrapatnlyanikaya. These referen- 
ces, however, are too inadequate for drawing any conclusion. 

Leaving aside for the present the Haimavatas, or the Maha- 
yanist Sthaviras let us turn to the original Sthavira school which 


1 Watten^ II, p. 138. 
3 Ibidsi II, p. 248. 

5 Ibid.yWy p. 226. 

7 See ajjovc, p. no. 


2 p. 109. 

4 Ibid.^ II, p. 188. ‘ 

6 Watters, I, p. 164; 11 , p. 161. 
8 See Kosa^ Index, s,v, Sthavira. 
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claimed the Pali scriptures as its own, or to be more precise, to the 
Sthaviravadins of the Mahavihara of Gcylon. Vasumitta has 
pas^d over the doctrines of this school while the Kathavatthu 
refers to them by the word sakavada. For the purpose of finding 
out the distinctive doctrines of this school, we shall elicit from 
the Kathavatthu the views of the Sakavadins as against those of 
other schools on any particular doctrine. 

Centres of fofularity 

The Tibetan traditions ascribe the foundation of this school 
to Mahakaccayana^ who was a native of Ujjeni, son of the priest 
of king Canda Pajjota of Avantl. The Pali traditions, how- 
ever, give prominence to Upali, and speak of the succession of 
his disciples, the chief of whom was Dasaka. The latter’s dis- 
ciples were Siggava and Candavajji who were young at the time 
of the Second Council.^ 

The events of the Second Council, in which the Thera- 
vadins became separated from the main body, indicate that the 
monks of the west, specially of KausambI and Avantl, formed the 
nucleus of this sect. The biography of Mahinda, who is mainly 
responsible for the propagation of this school of Buddhism in 
Ceylon, also shows that this school was more popular in the west 
than in the east. Taking into consideration all these facts, it 
may be stated that the Theravadins had one centre at Pataliputra 
along with other schools but were chiefly concentrated in and 

1 See Jilso Mahakarmavibhahga, p. 61-2. 

2 Atthasalini (p. 32) however gives prominence to the disciples of 
Sariputta, the chief of the Abhidhammikas thus: Sariputta-Bhaddaji- 

Sobhita-Piyajali-Piyapala-Piyadassi-Kosiyaputta-Siggava-S^ndeva-Moggalir 

putta, etc. Moggaliputta Tissa was a disciple of SiggaVa and Candavajji, 
See Samantapasadika, i, p. 40. 

26 
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around Ujjeni, which became its second but more important 
centre* 

In the Sarnath inscription, there is a reference to the exis- 
tence of the Theravadins at that place in the early days, while in 
the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions, mention is made of the activities 
of this sect in the propagation of Buddhism. In the Mam^ 
mekhalai, we find that it had its popularity in countries around 
Kanci, which became one of their principal centres in the post- 
Christian eras.^ The fact that Buddhaghosa and Dharmapala 
had their training at Kanci goes to show that Kanci became later 
on the educational seat of the Theravadins. After Mahinda’s 
demise the school obtained a firm footing in Ceylon and made 
the Mahavihara its chief academic centre. Hiuen Tsang saw 
one hundred monasteries of the Sthavira school in Dravida, and 
also in Samatapi. He says that Dharmapala was born in the 
Dravida country.^ From this survey, it may be stated that the 
school originated at Pa^liputra, became popular in the western 
countries, making Ujjeni its second centre and then it gradually 
made headway towards the south, settling in and around JC^hcI, 
and was ultimately established in Ceylon. 

Language 

According to the Tibetan traditions, this school had its 
Pitaka in the Paisaci dialect. There is much value in this tradi- 
tion. Grierson holds that Paisaci had its home in the North- 
West (Kekaya and Gandhara i.e. near Taxila) and that it gradu- 


1 See Ai)?angar, ‘A Buddhist School at Kanci (Proceedings of the 
Oriental Conference, Allahabad). 

2 Watters, II, p. 226. 
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ally made its way to the western countries upto the Konkan coast.' 
Gunadhya, who belonged to Ujjeni, it is said, wrote Brhatkatha 
in Paisaci.® On philological ground Stcn Konow localises 
Paisaci around the Vindhya hills. He holds that Pali is the 
literary form of Paisaci. The traditions preserved in the 
Ceylonese chronicles also indicate that Pali had its home some- 
where in Avanu. So it is quite possible that the Tibetan tradi- 
tion refers to Pali as literary Paisaci. 

Literature 

The whole of the Pali literature belongs to this school and 
as such it hardly needs any further comment. The only infor- 
mation that we should add is that Hiuen Tsang records that he 
carried to China fourteen volumes of the Sthavira Sutras, Sastras 
and Vinaya. No Sinologist has so far dealt with this literature 
and we are still in the dark about the Sthaviras whom 
the Chinese pilgrim had in view. 

Doctrines 

The Theravada doctrines are fairly well known and have 
been given in detail in the first volume of this work (chs. xii-xv). 
Our object here will be to mention the differences which this 
school had with the other schools, as pointed out by Vasu- 
mitra and Buddhaghosa. These differences are discussed in de- 
tail in connection with the doctrines of each school and so these 
are not repeated here. It should be noted that the doctrines of 
the Sarvastivadins, Sammitiyas, Mahlsasakas, Sautrantikas and 
the Mahasanghikas have been mainly kept in view. 

1 Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. iib-120: see also 
IRAS.. 1921, pp. 244-5; 4 M' 8 - 

2 ZDMG.. L 3 CVI, (1910), pp. ii4f. 
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The views of the Theravictins as against the opinions of the 
above-mentioned schools arc as follo'Ws: — 

Re. Buddhas: 

(i) Buddhas possess rufakaya and worldly attributes and are sub- 

ject to all the physical frailties of a human being; it is the 
attainment of bodhi that makes a being a Buddha. 

(ii) Buddhas are above maitri and karuni, but they do show 

maitn and karuna to beings. 

(iii) Buddhas cannot expound all the doctrines by a single 

utterance. 

Re. Bodbisattvas: 

(i) Bodbisattvas are average beings, and are subject to klesas. 

(ii) They are not self-born (ufapaduka). 

Re. Reals: 

Past and future dharmas do not exist, not even their dhar- 
matva. To say that Arhat has attta raga though it is in- 
effective is wrong. 

Re. Arhats: 

(i) Arhats are perfect beings, hence they cannot have a fall 

from arhathood. They possess both ksayajnana (i.e. 
the knowledge that they have no more klesas) and 
anutpadajnana (i.e. the knowledge that they will have no 
more rebirths). There are, however, two grades of Arhats, 
viz., svadharmakusala and paradharmakusala (see above, 
p. 867). 

(ii) Arhats, ‘having reached the stage which is beyond merit 
• an<j demerit, cannot accumulate 4nerits, or be subject to 

influence of the past karmans. 
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(iii) All Arhats practise the four dhyanas and enjoy their fruits. 

(iv) All Arhats attain Nirvana, 

Re, Pfithujjana: 

An average being does not fully eradicate from his mind 
attachment {rdga) and hatred (dosa) but he may die with 
a good state of mind. 

Re. Meditation: 

(i) In the state of samdhita^ one cannot utter words. 

(ii) An Arhat cannot die while in the highest samadht {sanna- 
vedayitanirodha). 

Re. Antarabhava: 

There is no intermediate state of existence {antarabhava) in 
the Kama and Rtifa dhatus. 

Re. Pudgala: 

(i) Pudgala does not exist in the highest sense. 

(ii) There is nothing which can transmigrate from one world 
to another. 

Re. Anusayas and Paryavasthanas: 

Anusayas (dormant passjpns) and Paryavasthanas (pariya- 
tthdna in Pali = pervading passions) are caitasika (mental 
states), citta-samprayukta (associated with mind), and be- 
come objects of thought {na andrammana). 

Re. Vijndnas: , 

The five vijndnas conduce to attachment *to tBe things^of 
the world as also to detachment from the same. 
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Re. Asamskrtas: 

There are three asamskrtas (unconstituted, viz., fratt^ 
sarnkhyd-nirodha, apratisarnkhya-nirodha and dkdsa) and 
not nine (see above). 

Re. Brahmacarya of gods: 

The gods except the Asannisattas may practise magga- 
bhdvand though they may not have ordination according 
to the Vinaya rules. 

Re. Anupubbabhisamaya: 

(i) The adepts realise the truths gradually. 

(ii) They get rid of klesas (impurities) also gradually. 

(iii) They may, only in exceptional cases, realise the four 

sdmannaphalas including vimniti all at once. 

Re. Laukika and Lokottara: 

All the practices and fruits after srota-dpattiphala are supra- 
mundane (lokottara) and not wordly (laukika). 
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Place of Laity in Early Buddhism 

The principles of early Buddhism did not make any special 
provision for the laity. ^ Its mission was to persuade house- 
holders to embrace the life of a recluse,^ and Buddha was so 
successful in his mission in Magadha that people of the country 
raised a hue and cry over it, saying that Samana Gotama was 
bent upon making the families sonless, women widowed and 
line of succession discontinued.*^ Many householders retired 
from the worldly life because of the teaching that the life of a 
householder was impure and an obstruction to spiritual pro- 
gress while that of a recluse was pure, open and free, and be- 
sides it was not easy for a person living a householder’s life to 
follow the teachings propounded by the teacher and to lead the 
thoroughly pure life of a brahmacan^ Thus, it is evident that 


1 Sec Early Buddhism and Laity** in Studies in Indian History 
and Culture by Or. N. N. Law. Sec above pp- 89, 97 for stray 
references to the laity. 

2 Vinaya, i. p. 37: caratha brahmacariyam samma dukkhassa 
antakiriyaya ti. 

3 Vinaya, i, p. 37: aputtak^a paripanno samano Gotamo, vedha- 
vaya patipanno samano Gotamo, kulupacchedaya paripanno samano 
Gotamo. 

4 Cf. Majjhima, i. p. 344: Sambidho gharavaso rajapatho abljht)- 
kaso pabbajja, nayidam sukaram agaram ajjhavaSata ekantaparipunnam 
ekantaparisuddham sankhalikhitam brahmacariyam ^ caritum, Cf. 
Majjhirm, ii, p- *55 : Yath# yatha khvahatn Bhagavaa dhammam dcsi- 
tam ajanami nayidam sukaram gharam ajjhavasata etc. as above. 
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the new religion was primarily meant for those who would retire 
from the household life. For householders gpnerally some rites 
or ceremonies are provided, or some form of worship is recom- 
mended, by the founder of a religion but there was nothing of 
the kind in Buddhism. On the other hand the householders 
were asked to eschew rites and ceremonies {sllabbataf and this 
was made one of the primary conditions for becoming a devotee 
of Buddha. 

At the same time, it has to be admitted that the Buddhist 
Sahgha must have a lay-community for its veiy existence, some 
supporting families from which the members could have the 
bare necessaries of their life. In ancient India, however, the 
formation of a lay-community need not be a condition prece- 
dent to the formation and growth of a body of recluses. 
Without any distinction of caste and creed, the householders 
welcomed every ascetic approaching them for food and dress, 
and hence the Buddhist monks at first did not experience any 
difficulty to get their requirements from the existing families. 
As tim6 went on, they picked up some householdetis who 
showed them more _ veneration and who were more prompt in 
making offerings to them than others. These householdetis 
were designated ufasakas or upMik^ and received special atten- 
tion of the Buddhist monks. In the early days of Buddhism, 
these householders looked after the needs of the monks during 
the rainyrseason retreats {yassa-vasd) and got opportunities to 
come into frequent contact with them and to listen to their 
discourses. Such closer contacts led to the institution of certain 
rites and ceremonies which Buddhism wanted so much to avoid 


I Sans. SiU and Vratd. 
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at its inception. The rites and ceremonies observed by these 
householders were as follows: — 

(i) To utter the formula of Trisarana, 

(ii) To listen to religious discourses on ufosatha days, 

(iii) To observe eight silas occasionally, and • 

(iyl) To olfer robes to the monks on certain occasions, 
specially at the end of the rainy season retreat. 

Later on, the faithful persons were advised, 

(v) to visit the four places of pilgrimage,^ and, 

(vi) to worship the stii^as, particularly those containing 
the relics of Buddha.^ 

The six rites mentioned above, it should be noted, came 
into vogue gradually. We are told that Tapussa and Bhallika 
were the first to become up^akas {dvevaeiki^f while Yasa*s 
father became the third upasaka with Trisarana {tevaeika).^ 
Henceforward several Khattiyas, Brahmanas and Gahapatis^ 
became upasakas by uttering these words: — 

“Abhikkantam bho Gotama, abhikkantam bhc Gotama, 
Seyyatha pi bho Gotama nikujjitarn va ukkujjcyya, paticchan- 
nam va vivareyya, mulhassa va maggarn acikkheyya, andhakare 
va telapajjotam dhareyya: cakkhumanto rupani dakkhinriti; evam 
evain bhota Gotamena anekapariyayena dhammo pakasito. Ete 
mayarn bhavantain Gotamarn saranam gacchama dhamman ca 
bhikkhusanghan ca upasake no bhavam Gotamo dharetu 
ajjatagge panupete saranagate ti." 

1 Mahaparinibhanasutta, p. 14 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 142. 

3 Vinaya, i. p. 4. i.e. they took refuge in Buddha and Dhamma 
only, as the Sahgha had not yet been formed. 

4 Ibid. p. 17. 5 See infra, pp. 210-213. 
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(Excellent O Gotama, excellent. Just as one who turns the 
upturned, opens the covered ones, shows the path to the deluded, 
holds a lighted lamp in darkness, you have preached the doctrine 
in such a way that those who possess eyes (of knowledge) can 
see the actual objects. We seek refuge in you, O Gotama, in 
your Dhamma and in your Sahgha. Accept us as your life-long 
lay-devoteesf). 

The extract cited above appears verbatim at the end of 
almost every discourse addressed to a householder or a group of 
householders. It should not however be taken as indicative of 
a person’s actually changing his creed and becoming an 
upasaka. Several brahmanas and gahajxitis expressed their 
appreciation of the discourses by these set words, and did not 
care to follow up the declaration by observing the moral precepts 
and performing the duties specially prescribed for the Upasakas 
and Upasikas. 


The Three Parisas 

This class of devout listeners to Buddha’s discourses is 
referred to in the Nikayas as Khattiya parisa, Brahmana-parisa 
and Gahapatiparisa.^ There arc occasional references to the 
four castes^ as well but the more common way of referring to 
this class of people was by the above-mentioned three parish 
(assemblies).** In some passages the word "parisa is replaced by 

1 Rfyjjhima, i, p. 72 ; Abhijanami kho panaham Sariputta, 
anekasatam khattiya-parisam upasankamita, tatra pi maya sannisinna- 
pubban c eva sallapirapubban ca sakaccha ca samapajjitapubbai 

2 Ahguttara, iv, p. 259: Sabbe khattiya a^angasaxnannagatam 
uposatham upataseyynm sabbe pi brahmana... sabbe pi vessa... sabbe pi 
st|(ida a^ahgasamannagatam uposatham upavaseyyum. 

3 The other parisas are Samana-parisa, Catummaharajika-parisa, 
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‘mahasala’ (nobles or rich men)* Not unoften is the word 
‘pandita’ (wise men) used instead of 'farisa.^ The juxtaposi- 
tion of the word ‘gahapwti’ to ‘khattiya’ and ‘brahmana’ 
su^ests that it meant usually the setthis (bankers) or business- 
men or men who have taken to some vocations, such as igricul- 
ture, carpentry, smithy and so forth.® 

In the Anguttara-nikdya'' the distinctive features of the three 
ffarisds arc pointed out thus: Ali the tlirce classes of men seek 
wordly enjoyment (bhogadhippaya) and . try to acquire know- 
ledge (pannupaviedra). Tlie Khattiyas rely on their prowess 
{halddhitthanS), is bent upon acquiring lands ipathavibhinivesa) 
and aim at dominance (issariyapariyosanS), the Brahmanas 
depend on hymns and chants {mantddhitthdnd), is attached to 
sacrifices (yanndbhinivesd) and aim at reach' ng Brahmaloka, 
while the Gahapatis depend on arts and crafts (sippddhitthdna), 
remains engaged with their works {kammantdbhinivesd) and aim 
at fruition of their works (nitthita kammantapariyosand). 

Aims and objects of Gahapatis 

Of tliese three parisas, the largest number of devotees of 
Buddha came from the Gahapati parisa, few from Brahmana and 


Tavatimsa-p., Mara-p., Brahma-p. See Majjhima, i, p. 72; Digha, ii, 
p. 109; Samyutta, v, p. 51. 

1 Samyutta, i, p. 71 : Khattiyamahasala and Brahmana-mahasala 
have ample gold and silver and other treasures. Ahguttara, iv, pp. 104, . 
130, 239; Digha, iii p. 146 

2 Khattiya-pandita etc. Samyutta, iii, p. 6; Majjhima, i, p. 176; 
Ahguttara, iv, pp. 104, 130, 239. 

3 Cf. KasShkagahapati in Ahguttara, i, p. 229. 

4 Ahguttara, iii, p. 363. 
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a very few from the Khattiya. About the characteristics of the 
Gahapatis, the Nikayas say that they were keen about accu- 
mulation of gold, crops, buildings, lands, wife, male and 
female servants/ Their happiness consisted in possessing 
worldly objects, in enjoyment of the same, and in remaining 
free from debts and faults/ In short, the Gahapatis enjoyed 
all worldly pleasures derivable through the five organs of sense/ 
Dighajanu Koliyaputta said that the householders sought worldly 
objects, sons and wife, unguents, garlands and ocher articles 
of luxury, gold and silver; -he wanted instructions from the 
Teacher as to the ways and means by which the householders 
could be happy in this life and the next. The reply was that 
the householders should be energetic in his vocation (ttuhanasam- 
fad^, take good care of the wealth earned righteously by the 
sweat of his brow (arakkhasampada), associate with men having 
faith, good morals, charitable disposition and wisdom {kalyana^ 
mittatd), and try to acquire their good qualities^ and be like 
them (samajivitd). Tapussa gahapati® was frank enough to 
admit that the gahapatis were afraid of retirement, and given 
to worldly pleasures because they had not realised the evil con- 
sequences of attachment to worldly objects. Potaliya gahapati® 
thought that as he had retired from his works (kammmtdj and 
business (vohara), leaving his possessions to his sons, and as 
he had been living on bare requirements of food and dress, he 

1 Majjhima, i, p. 452. 

2 AhgHttara, ii, p. 69: atthisukha, bhogasukha, ananasukha and 
anavajja-sukha. 

3 Mt^jhima, i. p. 505. 

' 4 Ahguttara, i, p. 281-2; iii, p. 45. 

5 Ahguttara, iv. p. 438. 6 Majjhima, ii, p. 359 
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should not be called a gahapati; but Buddha would not listen 
to him as he had not yet fulfilled the elementary conditions 
of a retired life. Though the householders remained engrossed in 
their wordly possessions, some of them were religious minded and 
approached different religious teachers for instructions.. The 
Brahmanas and Gahapatis of the village Sala^ said that they had 
listened to die teachings of different teachers and had not yet 
made up their mind to accept any of them as their spiritual 
guide. They approached Buddha and his disciples and listened 
to their instructions now and then, and some of them avowed 
themselves as upasakas of Buddha, but not necessarily comply- 
ing with all the conditions to be fulfilled by an upasaka. 

Discourses to Gahapatis 

In every Nikaya, excepting the Dtgha, there is a 
Gahapativagga,^ in which Buddha administered instructions to 
a particular gahapati or delivered discourses for the benefit of 
gahapatis in general. There are also discourses dealing inciden- 
tally with the general rules of morality, effects of karma, idcaJs 
of a householder and his wife, and the fundamental princi- 
ples of Buddhism. The Gahapati vaggas are found to contain 
discussions on all aspects of Buddhist ethics and philosophy. 
There were also many learned Brahmanas, Khattiyas and 
Gahapatis who took part in abstruse discussions with Buddha 
and his disciples. In the Gahapatk/agga of the Majjhima 
I^ikaya,^ there are ten suttas. In the Kandarakasutta, Pessa 

1 Majjhima, 1, p. 401. 

2 Majjhima, i, pp. 339-413; Samyutta, ii, oi:* 68-80; iv, pp. 
I09<i24; Anguttara, iv, pp. 208-235. 

3 Majjhima, i, pp. 339-413. 
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Hattharohaputta spoke in appreciation of the four satipatthanas 
and said that he and other householders occasionally tried these 
four practices.^ He was then told about the various ascetic 
^practices prevalent in the country, and the superiority of the 
practioes and acquisitions of Buddhist monks. To Dasama 
Gahapati was explained how a monk attained the anagami and 
arahatta stages, and practised the four brahmaviharas and 
arupasamapattis.'^ The Sakkas of Kapilavatthu, specially 
Mahanama, listened to a discourse on 'what made a sekha (i.e. 
a monk progressing towards Nibbana). Potaliya gahapati felt 
offended at being called a gahapati in his so-called retired life 
and he was made to understand how one ceased to be a house- 
holder according to Buddha’s law (ariyassa vinaye), Jivaka could 
not believe that Buddha was taking meat specially prepared for 
him and on enquiry he was told how could the Buddha, perfect 
in the four brahmaviharas, do so. In the Upalisutta, one of the 
longest discourses,, the teachings of Nigantha Natoputta were 
discussed, and Upali gahapati, a distinguished disciple of 
NigaijAa Natoputta, was convinced of the superiority of Bud- 
dhist teachings, and was won over to the Buddhist faith. 
Punna Koliyaputta and Acela Seniya listened to a discourse on 
the effects of kamma,^ gave up their austerities and joined the 
Buddhist order. Abhayarajakumara, a lay disciple of Nigantha 
Nataputta, wanted to cross words with Buddha at the instigation 
of his teacher but ultimately succumbed to Buddha s arguments. 
Pancakahga thapati would not recongnise the adukkhamasukha- 

1 Majjhima, p. 340: Mayam pi hi bhante gihi odatavasana kalena 
kalain imesu cafusu satipatdianesu supatitdiitacitta viharama. 

2 Ibidi i, cpp. 35^353- 
' 3 Ibid., i, p. 389. 
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vedana as the third vedana. the two other being suhha and 
d$ihhhd, 3uddha explained that suhhn was a relative term and 
then gave an exposition of the stages of sukha through which 
a monk passed in order to reach the highest state of mental 
concentration. In the last sutta of this Gabafativagga is ‘given 
an exposition of the views of a few heretical teachers as well as 
the wrong views held about Arufa brahmaloka and Nibbana; 
at the end of this discourse all the Brahmanas and Gahapatis of 
the village Sala expressed their desire to become devotees of 
Buddha.^ 

There are two Gahapativaggas in the SamyHtta-nikaya.^ In 
the first, the Gahapatis were admonished to observe the five 
moral precepts, develop faith in the Triratna, and comprehend 
the law of causation including the four truths. Incidentally 
the question of the identity and difference of soul and khmdhas 
is discussed. In the second Gahapatipagga, there are discourses 
on hindrances {samyojanas) which kept one away from Nibbana, 
on watchfulness over body {k^a satipdtthandj, and its movements, 
on restraint in act, speech and thought, and on feelings of pain 
and pleasure derived through the organs of sense. There is a 
reference to the fall of Brahmanas from their ancient ideal which 
was similar to the Buddhist ideal of self-restraint. 

As regards the duties of a gahapati it is stated in this Nikaya 
that a gahapati should (i) maintain his parents; (ii) rever elders 
of the family, (iii,) use gentle words; (iv) avoid malicious talks; 
(v) discard miserliness; (vi) be open-handed; (vii) be truthful 
and (viii) never be angry. 


1 Majjhima, i, p. 413. 

2 Sarny Mttta, ii, pp. 68-80; iv, pp. 10^124- 
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In the Gahapativagga of the Anguttara Nikaya^ the duties 
of a gahapati are dealt with more than the general principles of 
Buddhism. The eight special virtues of a gahapati arc given as 
follows: — (i) firm faith in Buddha; (ii) appreciation of the 
Dhaifima; (iii) regard for the Sangha; (Iv) charitableness even to 
the extent of giving away one’s wife, (v) open-handedness in disr 
tributing property among the saints; (vi) keenness to listen to 
religious discourses, (vii) lack of pride due to spiritual success; 
and (viii) removal of the five impurities (orambhagiyasy The 
gahapatis are expected to possess seven other virtues, viz., faith 
(saddhH), moral restraint {stla)y modesty {hiri)y shame (pttappa)y^ 
learning (bahussuta), charitable disposition {caga) and knowledge 
(j?annd). Some of the gahapatis practised the four samgaha- 
vatthas^ viz., gift, sweet words, beneficial acts and treatment of 
others as his equals, and thereby obtained a large circle of 
friends."^ Hatthaka of Alavi was the chief of those who practised 
the samgaha-vatthus.^ 

Though there is no Gahapativagga in the Digha Nikdya, 
there are two suttas (JLakkh^na and Sigalovadd). which deal with 
the duties of a gahapati. In the Lakkhana-sutta, the virtues or 
duties of a gahapati arc mentioned though not in a systematic 
form, e.g., a good man should perform good deeds, restrain 
himself in body, speech and thought, be charitable, observe 
uposathass take care of parents, Samanas and Brahmanas,® practise, 
the four samgahavatthns,'^ exert for others’ good, both moral 

I Anguttara, iv, pp. 208-235. 2 Cf. Samyutta, ii, p. 197. 

3 Dana, peyyavaca, atthacariya and samanattata. 

4 The ]pst four discourses in this Vagga have nothing to do 
with the ‘Juties^ of Gahapatis and so they are passed over here. 

5 Anguttara, i, p. 26. 6 Digha, iii, p. 145. 7 Ibid,, p. 152. 
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and secular,* approach Samanas and Brahmanas for instructions,® 
never harbour any anger or hatred,® try to bring about concord 
among quarrelsome persons® and help others in increasing their 
faith, rnwal virtues, knowledge, charity, religiosity, wisdom, 
and secular possessions, look upon others with friendly * eyes, 
never utter an untrue, malicious, harsh or useless word, or never 
cheat others, and so forth. 

In the Sigalovadasutta, the following duties are prescribed 
for a gahapati ; — (i) abstinence from killing, speaking false- 
hood, stealing and adultery; (ii) avoiding commission of offences 
through strong will (chanda), hatred {dosa), delusion (moha) and 
fear (bhaya); (iii) refraining from drinking and merry-making, 
evening shows, dramatic performances, dice-plays, evil friends 
and idleness; (iv) avoidance of enemies posing as friends and 
obtaining sincere friends; (v) looking after parents, teachers, sons 
and wife, friends and advisers, servants and workers, Samanas 
and Brahmanas.® 

Gahapatarif 

There are not many discourses specially devoted to the duties 
of the female members of a household. In the Samyutta-nikaya* 
a woman is enjoined to earn merits by good deeds, so that she 
may be reborn in a good family, be married in a good family, 
have no co-wife, be blessed with sons, and possess influence over 
her husband. Her strength, it is said, consisted in her appearance 
(riipa), wealth (^bhogd), relatives (ndti), sons {putta) and moral 
virtues (sila)/ Like the gahaptis, they should also develop faith 

I Digha, III, p. 154. 2 Ibid., p. 157. 

3 Ibid., p. 159. 4 p. 169. 

5 Cf. SamyUtta, i, p. 231. 6 Ibid., iv, p. 24^250. 

7 Ibid., iv, p. 246. 
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{saddha), observe moral precepts {sild), listen to religious dis- 
courses be charitable {cigd) and acquire knowledge 

(fannd).' They should be quiet, gentle and obedient.® 

Women® generally are more miserly (macchariya), envious 
(issuki), more strongly attached to worldly objects'* than men, 
their knowledge also is less than that of men.® They must 
drive away from their minds anger, hatred and disrespect for 
others,® and be chaste, diligent, modest and bashful. They 
must not be greedy, wish others’ evil, indulge in malicious, harsh 
or useless talks, and discard wrong views/ 

There are certain special directions given to women, which 
are as follows: — 

They should (i) be well-wisher of their husbands, cater to 
their comforts and be sweet and attractive to them, (ii) respect 
the parents of the husband, and rever the Samanas and Brahma- 
nas revered by the husband’s family, (iii) be efficient in household 
work, e.g., in spinning, (iv) look after the needs of the servants 
and workers of the household and feed them properly, (V) protect 
paddy, gold and other articles brought by her husband, (vi) be- 
come an upasika by taking Trisarana, (vii) observe the five pre- 
cepts, and (viii) be charitable and (ix) acquire knowledge.® The 
first five bring her success in this life and tlie succeeding four 
(i.e. saddha, sila, suta and panna) make her happy in the next. 

1 Samyutta, iv, p. 250; Ahguttara, iv, p. 270. 

2 Mafjhima, t, p. 125. .3 Sarny utta, iv, p. 240. - 

4 Samyutta, iv, p. 240. It is said that for these deficiencies they 
were not allowed to sit in the assemblies. 

5 Ahguttara, ii, p. 203: Kopa, dosa and appaccaya. See also 
Samyutta. iv, p. 240 f. 

6 Ahguttdita, v, p. 286. 7 Samyutta. iv, p. 246. 

< 8 Ahguttant, iv, p. 265-266; iii, p. 37. 
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The conversation chat Nakulamata gahapatanl had with her 
husband in deathbed shows how spiritually advanced sometimes 
the gahapatanis were. Nakulamata said to her husband that 
(1) death with anxiety is disapproved by Buddha and so he should 
not die with any anxiety (saf>ekho) for her as to how she would 
meet both ends and rear her sons; she knew spinning and shaving 
hair (yenim olikhitum) and by plying that trade/ she would be 
able to tide over her difficulties, (ii) He need not apprehend that 
she would go to another family, for both of them knew that they 
had been living as brahmacdris for the last 16 years, (iii) He must 
not think that she would not care to approach Bhagavan or his 
monks after his death; on the other hand, she would be more 
eager to approach them, or (iv) that she would not observe the 
moral precepts; on the contrary she would be no less energetic 
than the best of the householder-disciples of Buddha, (v) He 
must not have any doubt that she would not attain mental tran- 
quillity iyetosamatha)’, on the contrary she would be the best of 
chose upasikas who practised ceto-samatha. (vi) He must rest 
assured that she was deeply interested in this doctrine and was 
not wanting in deep faith in Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha.® 

There were other upasikas also like Sujata, Visakha, Khuj- 
juttara, Samavati, Uttara Nandamata, Suppavasa Koliyadhita, 
Suppiya Katiyanl, and Kali of Kurar^hara, who were extolled by 
Buddha as leading female devotees for having some extraordinary 
virtues.® In spiritual attainments, the female lay-devotees vied 
equally well with the male-devotees.* 

1 It seems that Nakulapita was a barber by profession. 

2 Ahguttara^ ii, pp. 295. 

3 Ahguttara. i, p. 26. 4 See Infra, 2331. * 
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Upasakas and Upasikds 

The Gahapatis mentioned above were more or less devout 
listeners to the moral or religious discourses delivered by the 
monks. They offered food, clothing and other necessaries of life 
to the*'monks. Occasionally at the end of a discourse, th^ signi- 
fied their appreciation by saying that they would take Trisarana 
and become upasakas till the end of their lives. A number of 
Brahmanas, Gahapatis, Gamanls, Paribbajakas, nobles and 
princes* are found to say that they would become upasakas, but 
there is nothing to show that they actually followed the moral 
code and performed the duties prescribed for the Upasakas. These 
may be taken as lay-supporters of the Buddhist Sangha. The 
fact that there was a large number of such supporters is evidenced 
by the remark in the Mahdparinibbanasutta that Buddha should 
choose for his parinibbana one of the towns like Campa, Raja- 
gaha, Savatthi, S^eta, KosambI, and Varanasi where are many 
Khattiya, Brahmana and Gahapati mahasalos to worship his 
relics. 

Out of this body of lay-supporters appeared a group of 
persons who were more earnest in their devotion to Buddhism, 
and naturally tried to follow the principles of Buddhism as far as 
compatible with their life as a householder. In order to distin- 
guish this body, Mahanama the Sakyan raised the question as 


I E. g. Cahki brahmana (M. ii. 177); Ghotamukha-br. (M. ii. 
163): Assalayana-bf. (M. ii. 157); Brahmayu-br. (M. ii. 145); Qtta- 
Gahapad (S. iv. 301); (for other Gahapatis, see above): Vekhanassa 
paribbajaka (M. il); Susima-paribbajaka (S. ii. 120); Madhuro Avand- 
putta (M. ii. *90); Bodhitajakumara (M. it. 97), For Gamsmis, see 
Gamani-Samyutta in Samyutta-Nikaya, iv. 
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to what should be the marks of an upasaka.‘ Buddha’s answer, 
however, was not very helpful for he simply said that anyone 
taking the Trisarana was an upasaka. In another context, how- 
ever, it is stated that an upasaka must have not only faith in the 
Triratna, observe moral precepts, and do good to people in /ctura 
but also not resort to auspicious rites, and offer gifts to persons 
outside the Buddhist Sangha.^ There are instances to show that 
some householders eschewed their old teacher and became an 
upasaka of Buddha. PiHckusa Mallaputta, a disciple of Alara 
K^ama,^ Upali Gahapati and Abhaya Rajakumara, a rich upa- 
saka of Nigantha Natoputta,'* a gahapati-devotee of an Ajivaka® 
changed their teachers and became upasakas of Buddha. There 
are evidences to show that a number of householders was distin- 
guished as devout upasakas, and that their number was large 
in certain localities.® The stereo-typed remark found in the 
Nikayas that Buddhist upasakas do not like noisy discussions 
shows that some householders were distinguished as Buddhist 
upasakas. Then pass.nges like "yavata kho fana samanassa 
Gotamassa savaka giht odautuasana Sdvatthiyam fativasanti, 
4yam tesam annataro Pancakanga l(Phhcakahgo the 

architect is one of the distinguished white-dressed householder 
disciples of Gotama residing at Savatthl)^ leave no room for doubt 
that some persons were marked out as Buddhist upasakas. 

1 Anguttara, iv, p. 220: Samyutta, v, p. 395: Kittavata nu kho 
bhante upasako ti d? 

2 Dtgha, ii, p. 132-3. 3 Majjhima, i, p. 379. 

4 AhgMttara, i, p. 219. 

5 Cf. AhgMttara, iv, p. 59: Campeyyaka upasaka approached 
Sariputta for requesting Buddha to deliver a discourse *10 them. 

6 Majjhima. ii, p. 23. 7 * Ibdt. 
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The members of these families received the special attention 
of the Buddhist monks, who, prescribed for them certain moral 
duties, which were classified under five heads, viz., Saddha 
(faith), Sila (observance of moral precepts), Caga (charity), Suta 
(listening to religious discourses) and Pannd (comprehending the 
higher truths).* 

(i) By Saddha is meant that an upasaka must have firm 
faith in the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. There is a set for- 
mulae to express that faith, which is, in short, as follows: — 
Bhagava the perfectly enlightened endowed with knowledge and 
good conduct is the highest, the knower of the world, the leader 
of men and gods. His Dharma is well-preached, produces fruit 
in this life, knows no limitation of time and is realisable within 
one’s ownself. The Sangha of his disciples, who are in one of 
the eight stages of sanctification, is well-established in good 
conduct, is bent upon acquiring knowledge, is worthy of gifts, 
praise^ and reverence and is a fit recipient of gifts. 

(ii) By Sfla is meant that an upasaka must abstain from 
killing, stealing, adultery, speaking falsehood and indulging in 
drinks and merrymakings.® He must discard all mental 
impurities like excessive greed (abbijjha), hatred ^vyaf^ada), 
slothfulness (thlnamiddba). Hurry, (uddhaccakukkucct^ and 
doubt (yicikiccha). 

(iii) By Caga is meant that an uji^saka should be charitable, 
provide the monks with food, robes, beds and medicinal re- 


I Mafjhima^ i, p. 467; iii, p. 99; Samyutta, iv, p. 250; Ahguttara, 
i, p. 210; iv, p. 'i.'jo, 

, 2 AhgAttara,' iv, p. 220. 
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quisites/ He should be open-handed, prone to giving gifts^ to 
the needy. 

(iv) By Suta is meant that an upasaka should reverentially 
listen to religious discourses and moral teachings imparted by 
the monks. 

(v) By Pahna is meant that an upasaka should try to com- 
prehend the origin and decay of worldly objects,® in other 
words, realise the four tryths and the law of causation/ 

The above mentioned five practices arc fully described in 
the Gahaf^ativagga^ and elsewhere. Ugga Gahapati said that his 
saddha was of such an order that the moment he saw Buddha 
even from a distance, his mind obtained satisfaction (fasidi). 
He observed the five sikkhafadas, and thereby completed the 
practice of silas. He approached bhikkhus and listened to their 
discourses with due respect (sakkaccam eva sundmi no asakka- 
ccam).. For the sake of sacrifice {caga) he would give 
away his young wives and divide his property among the reli- 
gious people, and while giving gifts to the monks he would not 
discriminate between one monk and another on account of their 
spiritud attainments. He would listen to the higher teachings 
of Buddhism and thereby become fannavd. 

To Brahmana gahapatis of Veludvara, Buddha delivered a 

1 Cf. Anguttara, ii, 65. 

2 Ahguttara, ii, p. 65; Muttaca^ payatapani vossag^ata 
yacayoga danasamvibhagarata. 

3 Ahguttara, iv, p. 271 : Udayatthagaminiya pannaya samanna- 
gato ariyaya nibbedhikaya sammadukkhakkhayagaminiya. 

4 AhgHttara, v, p. 184; Samyutta^ v, p. 61; Ahguttara, ii, p. 67. 
For Nivaranas, set Sarny utta, v, pp. 60, 146. 

5 Ahguttara, iv, pp. 209 £E. 
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discourse dilating on the five precepts referred to above. He 
said that an upasaka in order to become a sotafanna should 
bear in mind the following dhammas : — ■ 

(i,) Realising how painful is one’s own death, a person 
shouH not cause other’s death. 

(ii) Remembering how a thief is hated by one whose 
possessions arc stolen, a person must not steal other’s poperty. 

(iii) Knowing how much a person js hated by the man with 
whose wife he commits adultery, one must not commit adultery. 

(iv) As a liar is disliked by everybody so one must not 
speak a lie. 

(V) As a man who by malicious words brings about dissen- 
sion is abhorred by everybody, so one should not utter malicious 
words. 

(vi) As a person is disliked for harsh words, so one must 
avoid uttering the same. 

(vii) As a person is looked down for his firivolous talks, one 
must not indulge in the same.^ 

A person should not only practise the seven dhammas men- 
tioned above for his own benefit but also persuade others to do 
the same.® 

An upasaka is further prohibited from trading in (i) 
weapons; (ii) livestock; (iii) meat; (iv) wine and (v) poison.* 

In the Milindafanha* there are a few additional instructions 
given to the upasakas. These are as follows: — 

An upsaka should (i) feel happy or sad at the joy or 

1 Samyatta, v, p. 353. 

2 Cf. Ahgutiara, iv, p. 221. 3 i, p. 208. 

’ 4 MiUndafanha. p. 94. 
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grief of the Sangha; (ii) make the dhamma the leading factor 
of his life; (iii) share his gain with others as far as possible; 
(iv) exert his best for the growth of the religion of the teacher 
whenever its decline is noticed; (vi) hold the right view; (vi) 
avoid performing any auspicious rite or venerating another 
teacher even for the sake of his life; (vii) observe restraint in acts 
and words; (vii^ be keen in maintaining concord; (ix) discard 
jealousy and (x) avoid hypocrisy in following the religion. 

In the Vinaya^ are enumerated the gains obtained by a 
householder by observing the sllas, tnz., (i) wealth and property; 
(ii) fame; (iii) boldness in any social congregation; (iv) death 
with consciousness up to the last moment; and lastly (v) 
heavenly existence. 

Lay-devotees and Monks 

Apart from die moral precepts to be observed by the upa- 
sakas and upasikas, they were enjoined to supply the members 
of the Sangha with robe, food, bed and medicinal requisites.® 
As a result of such gifts they were given the hope that in the 
next world they would have long life, good appearance, happi- 
ness and strength.® In making these gifts, however, they must 
not have any selfish end in view (sdfekha).* Some of the upa- 
sakas and upasikas visited the several aramas to find out if any 
one was sick and needed medicines which they procured to the 
best of their abilities.® The monks on the other hand were 
warned that with complete self-restraint they should approach 
householders for food and robe, or for any other purpose. They 

I Vinaya, i, p. 227-228. 2 AhgMtt^a, ii, p. 66. 

3 Ibid.. ii,.p. 64. 4 Ibid..n, p.^59. 

5 Vinaya. i, p. 216. 
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were not to associate themselves with the joys and griefs of 
householders,^ for there were instances of monks havir^ got 
entangled with women® by such association. They were also 
advised not to accept alms from those householders who had at 
any time attempered to bring about evil plight to the monks, or 
injure them in any way, or oust them from their residence 
{^avasd^, or have abused them or tried to cause dissension between 
one monk and another, or have spoken ill of Buddha, Dhamma 
and Sangha.® The monks were further instructed to avoid 
those householders who would not welcome them with gentle 
words, or show respects to them, or offer them seats kindly, 
or conceal their possessions, give little and bad things though 
they have ample and good things, offer gifts irreverentially, 
not approach monks for listening to discourses, and dislike 
instructions."* At the end of the rainy season the Sahgha held 
a ceremony c^led Pavarana and Kathina at every av^a. On 
these occassions, the upasakas were advised to offer robes and 
were told that gifts on such occasions carried special merits. 

Uposatha of the Ufasahas 

On the uposatha days, the more devout u{»sakas were 
advised to observe eight precepts instead of five. They some- 
times spent a few days in a monastery in company of the monks. 
The eight precepts® were, — 

1 Samyutta, iii, p. ii. 

2 Ahguttara, iii, p. 259; iv, p. 54. 3 Ibid., iv, p. 344. 

4 Ibid., v, p. 387, 

5 Ahguttfra, iv, p. 254: 

Panaip na hanne na cadinnam adiye 
musa na bhase na ca majjapo siya 
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(i) complete abstention from killing by laying aside all 
weapons, and developing a kindly and friendly feel- 
ing towards all beings; 

(ii) complete abstention from stealing, and remaining 
pure and satisfied with what is given; 

(iii) total abstention from sexual enjoyments, and living 
the life of a true brahmacdrt; 

(iv) total avoidance of untruth, and remaining always 
anxious to be truthful; 

(v:) refraining from all kinds of drinks and merry- 
makings; 

(vi) taking only one meal a day, and refraining from 
afternoon meals; 

(vii) keeping away from all places of amusement having 
dance and music, also non-use of scents, unguents 
and garlands and lastly; 

(viii) sleeping on low beds or grass mats and discarding 
high beds. 

Some of the advanced upasakas were able to attain con- 
centration of mind. This concentration was induced in them 
by their deep faith in Buddha, Dhamma and Sangha. This 
faith engendered in their minds deep satisfaction that they had 
achieved something good. Through this satisfaction, their mind 

abrahmacariya virameyya methuna 
rattim na bhunjeyya vikalabhojanam 
malam na dharaye na ca gandham acare 
mance chamayam vasayetha santhate 
etam, hi a^ahgikam ah’ uposatham 
Buddhena dukkhantaguna pakasitatn. 
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became serene and concentrated.* They practised the jhanas 
one after another and perfected themselves in all the four 
jhanas. Cittagahapati® and Uttara Nandamata® became highly 
proficient in the jhanas. Some of the upasakas practised the four 
brahmgviharas and four sati^atthanas.* Sirivaddha and Mana- 
dinna were advised to practise satipatthanas in order to overcome 
acute pain due to disease.^ Samavad upasika*’ was the chief of 
those female lay-devotees, who practised metta. Khujjuttara 
uf»sika acquired patisambhida' and abilities in learning Buddha’s 
words.® Nandamata upasika was so . spiritually advanced that 
her mind was not moved when she saw her husband reborn as 
an ogre. Her chastity was unimpeachable and there was no 
occasion for her to confess (^atidesita) any transgression of the 
moral laws. Nandamata mastered the four jhanas and removed 
all the five orambhdgiya impurities. 

Teaching imparted to lay-devotees 

In delivering discourses to the householders, Buddha and 
his disciples uniformly observed an order (anupubbikatharn). 
They first expatiated on the merits of giving gifts (danakatharn, 
and of observing moral precepts (silakatham'), and of the reward 

1 AhgHttara, v, p. 330. 

2 Sarnyutta, iv, p. 281 f. 

3 Ahguttara, i, p. 26; iv, p. 66. 

4 See above, p. 214. 

5 Sarnyutta, v, p. 176. 

6 Ahguttara, i, p. 26. 

7 Visuddbiriiagga, p. ^2. 

8 It is $aid*that she could recite the Itivuttaka heard by her fitotn 

«• 

the teacher. 
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obtained thereby, viz., a heavenly existence (saggakatham). 
Then they dilated on the evils of enjoying worldly pleasures 
(kamdnam adinavam) and the merit of retirement from the world 
(nekkhamme dnisamsam). When they found that the teach- 
ing had made a good impression on the mind of a househblder, 
they passed on to the next higher teaching, the exposition of 
the four truths, dukkha, samudaya, nirodha and magga, and 
made them realise that whatever has origin must have decay 
{yam kind samudayadkammam sabban tarn nirodhadham- 
man ti).^ 

There is a rule in the Pdtimokkha {Pddttiya no. 4) that to 
an uninitiated the dhamma is not to be preached syllable by 
syllable. The upasakas were advised to avoid reading Suttantas:,* 
It is however clear that the householders were as far as possible 
kept away from the deeper teachings, lest they should be 
frightened away from taking interest in the religion. But again, 
we find Nandamata upasika reciting the Pdrdyana at dawn® 
and Sariputta explaining to Haliddikani gahapati the verses of 
the Atthakavagga.* 

There were however lay-devotees, who took interest in the 
deepest problems of Buddhist philosophy. Cittagahapati was 
complimented for being able to understand the subtleties of 
Buddhist philosophy® while Anathapindika was told that topics 

1 The first discourse was delivered by Buddha to the Brahmana 
gahapatis of Magadha. See Vinaya, i, p. 37. Cf. Majjhima, i, p. 379; 

ii, p. 145.' 

2 Sarnyutta, v, p. 407. 3 Ahguttara, iv, ,p. 63. 

4 Satta NifSta, p. 165. , 

5, Sarnyuttaj. iv, pp. 282 f. : Suladdham te gyhap^fi yassa te 
gambhire buddhavacane pannacakkhu kamati ti. 
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not to be explained to a householder were being laid before him 
for his edification.* 

When Anathapindika was in his deathbed, Sarlputta deli- 
vered to him a discourse on Buddhist philosophy so that he might 
overceJme the extreme pain.* In the discourse he pointed out 
that a person must not cling to the six organs of sense, or to the 
perceptions and feelings derived through the organs of sense, or to 
the dhitus like earth, water, fire, air, space (dkasa) and conscious- 
ness [vinnana), or to the five constituents of a being, or to the 
four Arupadhatus, or to this world or the next, or to things 
seen, heard, thought or known. Buddha explained to Nakula- 
pita how the unenlightened persons identified soul with one or 
all of the khandhas and thus suffered from the misconception of 
the existence of a self. Mahakaccana explained to Haliddi- 
kani the following stanza of the Atthakavagga:— 

“Okam pahaya aniketasan 
game akubbam muni santhavani 
kamehi ritto apurekkharano 
kathatn na vigg.iyha janena kayira.” 

[A monk should give up clinging to the five constituents, 
remain unattached to the characteristics of the perceived objects 
(aniketasart). He must not associate himself with the weal and 
woe of householders, discard love, desire, attachment and despair, 
not speculate about his future existence {/tpurekkhmnc^ and never 
quarrel with other monks regarding correctness and incorrectness 
of a dhamma or a rule of discipline.] 

In all the discourses delivered to Citta, Nakulapita and 

1 MajjhifM, iii, p. 261 : Na kho gahapati gihinam odatavasana- 
nam evarujM dbammakatha padbbati. , 

* 2 Majjhima, iv, p. 258 f. Cf. Samyutta, iv, p. 115 f. 
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Haliddikani, the main topic dealt with was that a person must 
not take pleasure in the origin of khandhas, which were subject 
to decay; that an unwise person misconceived one or all of the 
khandhas as soul, and developed a notion of I-ness. A true 
disciple of Buddha should not care few his past khandhas, nor 
think of his future khandhas and must not have any attachment 
to his present khandhas Ugga gahapati and others were 
taught that those who were engrossed with the sense-objects 
would not attain Nibbana.® Sona gahapati® was taught that the 
khandhas were impermanent and impermanence was grief, and 
that none of the khandhas or all the khandhas taken together was 
soul. In the Citta-samyutta* we have practically all the abstruse 
discussions on Buddhist philosophy. These are as follows: — 

(i) Neither the organs of sense nor their objects are 
worldly ties — the tie is thirst that arises out of the 
contact of the two. 

(ii) The distinction that lies between the organ of sense, 
its object, and the perception caused by the contact 
of the two. 

(iii) The sixty-two non-Buddhistic doctrines are nothing 
but the outcome of the misapprehension of one or all 
of the khandhas as soul. 

(iv) The exact implications of sankhara in Kay a- V act and 
Citta-sankhara, 

(v) The method by which a meditator induces and dis- 
continues the meditation in which perception and 
consciousness become inactive (sannavedayitanirodhd), 

1 Samytuta^ iii, pp. if. 2 Ibid., iv, p. 109. 

3 Ibid., iii, p. 48. 4 Ibid., iv, pp. 281 f 
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and the distinction between death and sannavedayU 
tanirodha. 

(vi) The meaning of mental emancipation (cet(y^mutti) 
through realisation of the absence of desire (akin- 
canna), of substancelessness {sunnat^ and character- 
isticlessness {animittata) of worldly objects. 

(vii) Exposition of the four hrahmaviharas viz., love, 
compassion, joy at other’s success, and equanimity. 

(viii) Elucidation of the four 'meditations: savitakka- 
savicara, avitakka-avicara, etc. 

From the above, it will be observed that the advanced house 
holders tried to comprehend the deepest problems of Buddhist 
philosophy, and on occasions even entered into discussions with 
the teachers of other sects^. Though still in white robes they 
were as spiritually advanced as a monk. 

Uf Osaka’s Spiritual Attainments 

The goal that was held before the householders was rebirth 
in one of the heavens’ or as Sakka, the king of gods. This 
conception was already existing in the pre-Buddhist days, and all 
religions which accepted the theory of karma endorsed it. A 
householder should be first instructed to make gifts and to 
observe the precepts, and he is to be convinced that as fruit ofi 
this he would be reborn in the heavens {saggdjf The Nikayas 
are full of instances of good householders, who by leading a 
virtuous life were reborn as gods, and then there is the whole of 

1 Citta gahapad crossed words with Nigan^a Namputta. See 
Sarnyutta, iv, p. 298 f. 

2 Majjhima, i, p- 505: Householders enjoying .worldly {Measures 
by good conduct goes to sagga. 
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the Vimamvatthu to illustrate this theory of karma. Afoka also 
upheld this view, and did not like to go beyond. But thc' 
principles of Buddhism could not support it fully. Immediately 
nket saggakhatham. the householders were to be instructed in 
looking upon worldly pleasures as evil and retirement at thc 
best course of life (nekkhamme anisamsam). Hence it is evident 
that the ideal held by Buddhism even before the householders 
was not rebirth in one of the heavens but retirement from the 
woridly life. In the Mahafarinibbanasutta, Buddha is heard to 
say about the fruits attained by some of his departed u^asakas. 
He said that Sudatta (sAnathapindika) and ninety others had 
become Sakadagami, while Sujata and 500 others Sompanha. 
Kakudha upasaka reached the Anagami stage, so also did 
Kalihga, Nikau, Katissabho, Tunha, Bhadda, Subhadda and 
several others.^ 

The next lower fruits attained by the upasakas are detailed 
in the Janavasabha Sutta^ where it is stated that those who take 
the trisarana and observe the silas are reborn as Paranim- 
mitavasavatti, Nimmanarati. Tusita, Yama, Tavatimsa and 
Catummaharajika^ gods, and that the lowest state in which an 
upasaka is reborn is that of Gandhabba. The merit of observ- 
ing the uposatha with eight precepts is immense happiness 
surpassing even that of the kingship of all the sixteen provinces 
of India. He is reborn as one of the gods of the heavens men- 
tioned above. A man or a woman who has observed die 
uposatha and earned the least merit will be reborn as a. god.'* 

I Digha, ii, pp. 92-93. 200-i. 2 Ibid., ii, p. 212. 

3 Cf. AhgHttara, iv, pp. 232 f. 4 ^bid., iv, p. '255: 

TaMn5 hi nari ca naro ca silava atthahgupetam upavass’uposathatn 

puhnani katana sukhudrayani anindita saggam ^penti dianan a. 

30 
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It is evident therefore that the fruits earned by an upasaka 
ranged from the Anagami stage to rebirth as a Gandhabba. An 
advanced upasaka naturally did not wish to have ro^stence 
however happy it might be. Gtta Gahapati when in deathbed 
was nempted by the gods to wish to have a future existence as 
a Cakkavatti, but he convinced them that the life of a Cakka- 
vatti was impermanent and hence it was also not a desirable 
state.^ 

The upasakas and upasikis, though retaining their white 
dress, aspired for the fruits obtained by the monks and nuns, 
viz., Sotapatti, Sakadagami and Anagami. Like the monks they 
had not the opportunity of following a particular way of life, 
but still they were held out the hope that by fulfilling the duties 
prescribed for them they could attain three of the four fruits 
attained by a monk or nun. 

The. first fruit attained by a monk is Sotapatti. It could 
also be attained by an upasaka or upasika by practising saddha, 
sila, suta. caga and fanna explained above.® • The condition 
precedent to the attainment of this fruit is the removal of three 
hindrances, viz., belief in the existence of a self (sakkayaditthf),^ 
belief in the efficacy of rituals {silabbatafaramasd) and lack of 

1 Samyutta. iv, pp. 301-4. 

2 Pp. 222-3; for details, see Samyutta, ii, p. 68i also Samyutta, 
V p,. 411. In addition to the above five-fold practices the lay-devotees 
were recommended to cultivate the following four habits: association 
with wise men, listening tt> religious discourses, proper mental exertion 
(yoniso manasikard) and observance of all major and minor rules of 
morality. 

3 That xhn self is identical with one or all of the khandhas. 
See Sarnymia, iv,. p. 287. 
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faith in the Triratna (vicikiccha). There are instances of several 
upasakas and upasikas who attained sotapatti. 

It is rather interesting to read of an instance of a lay-devotee 
addicted to drinking attaining the fruit of Sodipatti. The reason 
shown is that he had so much faith in the Triratna that he 
could not be reborn in any of the lower planes of existence and 
was destined to sambodhi} 

The second fruit attained by a monk is Sakadagami. The 
conditions precedent to the attainment of this stage was the 
reduction of attachment (ragd), hatred idosd^ and delusion (moha) 
to the minmum (tanutta). A large number of lay-devotees 
complied with this condition and attained the Sakadagami stage, 
i.e., th^ would come once more to this world, and then attain 
Nibbana. 

The third fruit attained by a monk is Anagami. To attain 
this stage one must completely remove raga, dosa and moha. 
The usual condition laid down for a lay-devotee is that he is to 
remove the five impurities of the lower category (orambhagJyas) 
to attain this firui];. The five impurities are the three sarnyofanas, 
mentioned above viz., sakkayadittbi, silabbatafaramasa and 
vicikiccha, the other two being kdmaraga and byafoda in other 
words, rdga and dosa. By reaching the Anagami stage, the 
layrdevotee does not return to the world but is reborn only once 
in one of the heavens to attain Nibbana (utthafannibbayt). 

The fourth fruit arhatta is not attained by any householder, 
hence it is -beyond the range of achievements of a lay-devotee.® 
In view of the several statements in the Nikayas about the after- 
life of an upasaka, it is clear that no upasaka attained arhathood. 


I Sarnyutta, v. p. 375. 


2 See, Injra. 
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i.c., Nibbana. In the Aggivaccbagottasutta' it is explicitly stated 
that no householder without giving up the householder’s life can 
end his suffering at the time of his death. In other words, he 
can be only at the most an Anagami, i.e., he must be born once 
more as a god to attain Nibbana. 

There was a controversy between the Theravadins and the 
Uttarapathakas, and recently between Prof, de la Vallee Poussin 
and Dr. B. C. Law* on the point whether a householder could 
become an arhat {Gihi ‘ssa araha The Uttarapathakas and 

Dr. B. C. Law relied on certain passages of the Nikayas, in which 
a few householders are mentioned as having become arhats. The 
Uttarapathakas cited the instances of Yasa Kulaputta, Uttiya 
gahapati and Setu Manava,* while Dr. B. C. Law drew his 
support from the Anguttara Nikaya (iii, p. 451), in which it is 
said that Sudatta gahapati ( = Anathapindika), Citta gahapati, 
Uggo gahapati and a few other householders realised the immortal 
(amataddasa), i.e. Nibbana. The remark in the Mafjhim'a 
Nikaya’^ that a householder could realise the excellent truth is 
discussed in the Mitindapanha (p. 243), in which Milinda raised 
the question that if a householder or a recluse could attain the 
truth by following the right course, there was no necessity for a 
person to become a monk. Again he questioned if countless 
householders visualised the truth, what was the good of taking 
recourse to the ascetic practices (dhutangas).^ Nagasena ^ve an 

1 Majjhima, i, p. 483 : Natthi kod gihi gihisatnyojanam appahaya 
kayassa bheda dukkhass’ antakaro ’d. 

2 AnnAs of the Bhandarhar Oriental Institute, xtv, p. 72. 

3 Kathmattbu, iv, 1. 4 Ibid. 

5 Cf« Miajjhima, ii, p. 197: gahattho aradhako hod neyatn 
dhanunam kusalain. 6 MiUndofanba, p., 350. 
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evasive answer and dilated on the merits of renunciation and 
observance of dhutanga precepts, and avoided the issue by stating 
diat those householders who realised the truth had practised the. 
dhutangas in their previous lives. 

Tlie passage relied on by Dr. B. C. Law no doubt speaks 
of the gahapatis having been amataddaso, but in the same Nikaya 
and elsewhere Buddha declared at Nadika that none of the 
Upasakas mentioned theije became arhats. Nakulapita and Jivaka 
became a Sotapanna, Sudatta a Sakadagami,* stid Citta 

became Anagamis.® The Theravadins® contended that a house- 
holder in the enjoyment of worldly pleasures could not normally 
be expected to become arhats. In the similar strain Nagasena 
stated that on the very day that a householder attained arhathood, 
he must either die or take the yellow robe.* Prof, de la Vallec 
Poussin also held the opinion that a layman, however faithful or 
virtuous he might be, could not attain Nibbana.® Buddhaghosa 
explained the anomaly by saying that Yasa, Uttiya and Setu were 
mere householders in name, in external dress but not spiritually; 
they were free from all worldly ties though they had not yet dis- 
carded the white dress of a householder.® The conclusion that 
should be drawn from the conflicting statements in the Nikayas 

1 See above, p. 233. 

2 Samyutta, iv. p. 301. Cf. Malalasekera, Dictionary, s.v., 
Qtta, Nakulapita, Jivaka. 

3 KathSvatthu, iv. i. 4 Milindapanha. p. 265. 

5 The Way to Nirvana, p. 150-151. 

6 Cf. PapancasHJani, iii, p. 196: Santati the minister, U^;a$ena 
the banker’s son, Vitasoka the young boy attained arhathood while 
in housdiolder’s dress, but the hous^older’s dress iffhdihgain) can- 
not Ufdiold thb merit of an arbat and so amust either die or 
retire on the very day arhathood is attained by them. 
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about the attainments of an upasaka and the controversies in the 
Katbavatthu and the Adtlindapanha, is that normally a house- 
holder could not become an arhat, but there were exceptional 
cases of householders who became so spiritually advanced that 
they deserved arhathood but the convention was that no house- 
holder unless he gave up his household life would be recognised 
as an arhat. Upasakas like Citta and Hatthaka, and Upasikas 
like Khujjuttara and Nandamata were njore spiritually advanced 
than many monks and nuns, but still they were sekhas and not 
asekhas ( = arhats).^ They are said to have destroyed the or ana- 
bhdgjya impurities^ but not the five uddhambhagtyas: viz., riipa- 
rdga^ aruparaga, mana, uddhacca^ and avijja^ and hence, they 
could not attain arhathood.^ 


1 Cf. Visuddhimagga, p. 442: Cittagahapad, Upaligahapad, 

Dhamtnika-upasaka, Khujjuttara upasika acquired patisambhida of the 
SekhabhUmi, 

2 Cf. Majjhima, i, pp. 467, 490-1. 

3 In the Afigutiara, (iv, p. 456), it is stated that one cannot be 
an arhat without removing raga, dosa, moha, kodha, upanaha, makkha, 
pai^aj issa, and macchariya. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE NfAURYAS AND BUDDHISM 

Mahapadma Nanda, according to the testimony of the Bud- 
dhist historians, patronised Buddhism and died as a true Buddhist 
(see above, p. 24). That he was not well disposed towards the 
Brahmins is evidenced by the episode of Canakya, whose claim 
as the leading Brahma^ of the time in Pupphapura^ on account 
of his extraordinary proficiency in the Brahmanical lore was re- 
jected by Mahapadma Nanda. It is also not improbable that for 
his Buddhist leanings he lost his throne through the machi7 
nations of bis Brahmin ministers. His reign was however 
marked in the Buddhist ecclesiastical histoiy by several contro- 
versies and appearance of un-orthodox views within the Sangha. 
These controversies went on unabated and gave rise to several 
new sects, a survey of which is given in the previous chapters. 

Candragufta 

The story of the accession of Candragupta to the Magadhan 
throne with the help of Btahmana minister Qitrakya is too well- 
known to be repeated here.® Dr. Ray Chaudhuri identifies the 

1 Vamsattbafpakasirii, pp. 182 ff. 

2 In the Vamsatthapfakisini, p. 181, the story of the meeting 
of Canakya with Candragupta is given as follows: — Canakya went to 
Puspapura for entering into disputation with the learned btahmanas of 
the place, and by defeating them wanted to become the chief brah- 
man (SanghabrahmoM). King Nanda, however, was displeased with 
his uncouth appearance and turned him out of the asseml)|y of brah- 
manas. Onakya thereupon fled and took shelter at the palace thS 
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Morlyas of the Mahavamsa tradition with the Moriyas of 
Pippahalivana mentioned in the Mahafarinibhana-sutU as one of 
the claimants to the relies of Buddha and holds that Candra- 
gupta belonged to the Moriya clan of Pipphalivana, who were 
fCsatriyas/ Candragupta carried on a long struggle to wrest the 
throne from the Nandas as also to extend his dominion from the 
Panjab to as far south as the northern border of Mysore, and 
from Magadha to Surasora in Western India.® 

It is apparent that Candragupta ’s rbign was a reign of con' 
quests and that he had hardly any peaceful respite. Though he 
was surrounded by Brahmana ministers, it seems that his faith 
was not wliolly Brahmanic. It is said that he sought the air of a 
Jatila ascetic to quell certain disorders in his dominion and that 
towards the end of his life, he preferred to live the life of a jaina 
ascetic and retired to a lonely place in the southern border of his 
empire.® 

Candragupta, as the tradition goes, abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son, Sitnhasena. It was however not Sirnhasena but 
Bindusara who succeeded to his throne. It may be that Candra- 
gupta, for his non-brahmanic leanings in the latter part of his 
life, lost the confidence of Brahmin ministers, who, in defiance of 
his wishes, placed another son of his on the throne — a son who 

son of Pabbataraja. From there he escaped to the Vindhya forest, 
where he collected money and also came across Candragupta, who was 
then being brought up by a hunter. He found him more suitable for 
kingship than the son of Pabbataraja, and so he bought him up by 
1000 kahapanas and gave him the requisite training. 

1 Pci^ad History of Ancient India, 3rd ed., p. 181. 

2 Ibid., pp. 182-4. 

3 Shab> hiffism in North India, p. 131; Mookerji, Candragupta 
Mautya and his times, p. 23. 
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was more sympathetic towards Brahmanism and perhaps pro- 
mised support to the Brahmin ministers. 

In the ManjusTtmUlakalfa (p. 612), Candragupta is given the 
credit of making the kingdom free from enemies. He is described 
as a righteous and meditative person and a seeker of the •truth, 
but on coming into contact with evil friends, he killed many 
living beings and ultimately died, putting Bindusara on the 
throne surrounded by evil ministers. 

The chief evil minister whom the author of the Man]mTu 
miilakalpa had in mind was of course Canakya the arch enemy of 
the Buddhists. He writes that Canakya perfected himself in the 
Yamantaka^siddhi and was the personification of anger. He 
lived long and acted as the minister not only of Candragupta b^t 
also of his son and grandson.^ 

Bindfisdra 

Bindusara, influenced and surrounded as he was by the 
Brahmana ministers, the chief of whom was Canakya, lent his 
support to Brahmanism. In the Samantapdsddikd,^ as also in 
the Mahdvamsa^ it is stated that Bindusara fed 60,000 brahmanas 
and members of the brahmanical religious orders. The Buddhist 
historians have mostly passed over the name of Bindusara, 
proving thereby the king’s lukewarmness if not antipathy to- 
Wards Buddhism. Inspite of Bindusara’s lack of interest, the 
progress of the religion did not suffer any serious set-back.'^ The 

1 Cf. Buston II* p. 1 18: “King Nanda’s reign will dure 56 years 
and his friend will be the Brahmin Panini. Then there will appear the 
king Candragupta, and after him his son Bindusara who will rule for 70 
years. The minister of these kings, Canakya, will depart to hell.” 

2 Samantap^^ika, I, p. 3 Mahavamsa, V, 3^.^ 

4 TSranadia (German transl., p. 89) states that Bindusara with die 
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chief centre of Buddhism remained in Magadha, although the 
new sects, which came into existence a few decades ago, preferred 
to move away from this ancient centre to find a home for them- 
selves in different parts of India. We may say that during the 
reign ^ of Bindusara, the Theravadins shifted their centre to 
AvantT, the Sarvastivadins to Mathura, the MahTsasakas to 
Mysore, and the Mahasanghikas to the Andhra country, but all 
of them had their adherents living in the monasteries of 
Magadha. • 


Asoka 

The two outstanding Maurya rulers, Candragupta and 
Asoka, put into shade the glories of the other rulers of this 
dynasty. Candragupta again was surpassed by his grandson 
Asoka, who not only extended his dominion but also conso- 
lidated his vast empire and brought peace and happiness to his 
innumerable subjects. He had the rare courage and intelligence 
to see through the aims and activities of his ministers and never 
allowed himself to be ruled by them. Untramelled by the age- 
long traditional beliefs and customs, he freely exercised his 
power of judgment in order to distinguish the right from the 
wrong, be it a secular or a religious matter. No reliable his- 
tory of this great ruler, to our regret, has come down to us biit 

help of Canakya extended his dominion from the eastern to the western 

ocean During the reign of this king a monastery called Kusuma- 

lahkarn was built at Kusumapura. In this monastery lived Acarya 
Matrceta, who spread both Hinayana and Mahayana. About this time 
Bindusara*s brothers son king Sricandra erected a temple of Avalofcite^- 
vara and maintained 2000 monks of the Mahayana school. Taranatha, 
it seems, had made some confusion of the name of Bindusara with that 
of a later king. 
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many distinguished scholars have reconstructed the history of 
this great man from the several inscriptions left by him, and 
the traditions preserved in the Buddhist-Sanskrit and Pali texts. 
These traditions' have not been so exhaustively studied as the 
inscriptions and so we have thought it fit to give them here in 
bare outlines to enable the readers to find out from the mass 
of legends the common nuclei which might be taken as 
authentic. 


Buddhist-Sanskrit T raditions 

Succession: Bindusara married a brahmin girl and had by 
her two sons Asoka and Vitasoka.'* One day he en- 
quired of Pihgalavatsa, an Ajivaka monk, as to which of his 
sons would ascend the throne after him, and found out from 
Pihgalavatsa’s hint that Asoka would succeed him. Pihgala- 
vatsa, after making this prophecy, left the place for a border 
country for safety. About this time, there was a revolt at 
Taksasila. To quell the revolt Bindusara deputed Asoka, who 
carried out the mission successfully. Meanwhile, Bindusara ’s 
ministers became displeased with the manners of Susima, the 
eldest son of Bindusara, and wanted to place Asoka on the 
throne, though it was not the will of the old king. A fight 
ensued between Asoka and Susima, and the latter was ulti- 
mately killed and Asoka seized the throne. Susima’s valiant 
soldiers, who were left alive, entered the Buddhist Sahgha as 
monks, and in course of time, became arhats. 


1 There are four Asokan stories in the Dipyavadana (pp. 
369-434), viz., ParnsMfradana, Kunala, Vitasoka and ^iok^. 

2 Wassiljew’s notes in Taranatha’.s Geschichte des Buudbistnus, 
p. 287; Divya., p. 369. 
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Conversion: After accession to the throne, Asoka put the 
old ministers, excepting Radhagupta, to death. He made Radba- 
gupta his chief minister.* At his advice he appointed a hang- 
man called Candagirika, who by nature was cruel and ferocious. 
Asoka built for him a house, into which, it was ordained, 
whoever should enter would be put to death by Candagirika. 
The house was similar in conception to the hell described in the 
Buddhist text called Balafandita Sntra. One day, a bhiksu 
called Samudra unknowingly entered into the house and 
was placed on fire, but he could not be burnt to death. On 
the other hand, he showed some miracles and reiterated the 
prophecy of the Teacher that one hundred years after his part- 
nirvana, Asoka would become the monarch with his capital at 
Pataliputra, and that he would propagate the religion widely by 
erecting stHpas over the relics of the Teacher. On hearing this 
episode of Samudra, Asoka became repentant, confessed his 
sins, and asked for pardon. He ultimately took refuge in the 
saint, in the Buddha and in bis Dharma.^ After developing 
faith in the Triratna he used to salute the monks everywhere, 
whether alone or in the midst of many, much to the chagrin 
of his minister Yasas, who, although a devotee of Buddha, 
wanted the king to discriminate among the monks by their 
original castes but Asoka resented the idea and explained to him 
how mistaken was his notion,^ 

. Erection of StHpas: At this time, Bhiksu Yasas was the 
Sanghatthera at Papliputra, where was situated the monastery 


li In one of their previous lives, it is said that Radhagupta 
approved the gift; made by Asoka when as a child he gave some mud 
as rice-gruel to Buddha who accepted the gift and foretold that Asoka 
would be reborn as a king of Pauliputra and disseminate his religion. 
See Divya., p. ^02. 2 Divya., p. 380. 3 Divya,, p. 382. 


2 
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Kurkutarama. Asoka approached him and expressed his desire 
to erect stupas over the relics. He had the relics deposited in the 
stupas erected by Ajatasatru and others opened up, dividing 
them into several portions for constructing stupas over them at 
different places. All these stiipas were completed on the *same 
day and hour, and from that day onwards Asoka came to be 
known as Dharmawka instead of Candasoka. 

About this time he Jicard the name of Upagupta, the re- 
nowned monk of Matliura, and probably the Sanghatthera of 
the place, and became anxious to make his acquaintance. 
Upagupta also, on coming to know of Asoka’s change of heart 
and desire to propagate the religion, came down to Pamliputra 
and was royally received by the king. Asoka laid bare his heart’ 
before him and declared that he was prepared to sacrifice his 
self, son, house, wife, treasury and kingdom for the sake of the 
religion* and that he wanted his help to propagate the religion 
further by marking the spots sanctified by the Teacher by his 
presence on different occasions during his life-time. A detailed 
geographical account of the peregrinations of Buddha was then 
given by Upagupta,® and Asoka marked every spot sanctified 
by Buddha’s presence by a stupa. 

The spots sanctified by die demise of Sarlputra, Maud- 
galyayana, Mahakasyapa, Vakkula and Ananda were also 
pointed out by Upagupta and marked by Asoka with stupas. 

1 Divya., p. 388: 

't 1 

*r n Cf. also, pp. 403, 429. 

2 He was first taken to Lutnbinivana, then to dje different sites 
of Kapilavastu, ffien die meeting places of Gautama with Bimbisara, 
Arada, Rudraka, Nandab^a. Then he was shown Bodhimula, the wa'y 
to Varanasi, ^ipatana and Kusinagara. Cf. Watters, H, p. 91. 
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Quincfaennial ceremonies of gifts: Asoka then instituted 
the quinquennial assemblies o£ Buddhist monks^ for offering 
gifts to monks of all quarters which included Tamasavana 
(in Kashmir), Revataka (in Mahavana), ^airlsaka ,(in Anava- 
taptalirada), and Gandhamadana mountains. After taking bath 
he used to put on new clothes with wide borders,^ observe the 
eight sllas prescribed for the lay-devotees, and then make his 
offerings to the monks of all quarters. 

In the quinquennial assembly, he came across two Ubhaya- 
tobhagavirnnktaii arhatSy^ and out of deep veneration for them, 
he started offering robes to the monks in addition to food. 

Bathing Bodhi^tree: Besides his offerings to the monks, he 
worshipped the Bodhi-tree and spent large sums on its worship. 
His devotion to the Bodhi-tree rose to such a pitch that it even 
roused the jealousy of Ids queen Tisyaraksita, who once con- 
trived to have the Bodhi-tree destroyed. At the instance of 
Pindola Bharadvaja he instituted the ceremony of bathing the 
Bodhi-tree, before offering gifts to the monks. 

Buddha s Image: While holding the quinquennial cere- 
mony of gifts, he found out that the oldest monk living at the 
time was Pindola Bharadvaja, who was then residing at a place 
on the north of Sararajya in the Gandhamadana mountains, and 
that he had seen Buddha many times. He listened to his des- 
cription of Buddha’s figure, which was endowed with all the 
major and minor signs. He was highly pleased with the account 

1 Divya.y p. 398 : I 

2 Divya.y p. 398: 

t 

e tc . 

* 3 Divya.y p. 404. For the two classes of Arhats, see Aspects 
of Mahayana Bt^ddhism, p. 276. 
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but there is no mention of Asoka’s attempt to make an 
image. 

Conversion of Vltasoka: When Asoka had become an 
ardent devotee of Buddha, erected several stupas, instituted the 
c|uinquennial offerings to the Sahgha and gave alms daily to 
countless monks, his brother continued to be an adherent of a 
non-Buddhist sect, condemning the SakyaputrTya Sramanas as 
unfit for attaining emancipation on account of their easy going 
life.^ In order to convince Vltasoka of the excellence of the Bud- 
dhist way of life, Asoka put his brother on the throne with all 
the royal parapharnclia for oiie week on the condition that 
he would be put to death after that time. Vltasoka could not 
enjoy his royalty due to fear of death and became emaciated. 
Then Asoka pointed out to him that how the Buddhist monks, 
who constantly cogitated on the end of their lives, could enjoy 
food and other articles of use. Vltasoka realised the value of 
Asoka’s instruction and became a convert to Buddhism, He 
was ordained by Yasas, the Sahghasthavira of Kurkutarama. 
He, however, being a member of the royal family, received too 
much attention from the people of Pataliputra, and so seeking 
solitude he went to a monastery in Videha to complete his spiri- 
tual exercises. After attaining arhathood, Vltasoka paid a visit 
to Asoka, and delivered to him and Radhagupta a discourse. 
Beheading of Ascetics: Vltasoka went to a border country 
Pundravardhana where he fell ill, but was cured by the medi- 
cine sent by Asoka. During his illness, his hairs, nails etc. grew, 
and his Idok and dress appeared like that of an AjTvaka ascetic. 
At this time, certain Nirgrantha (AjTvaka) devotees of Pundra- 

• 

I p. 419: silfiB SRIWSpflTl’Bt siqi Cf. Watters, 

II, pp. 93 ®. 
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vardhana showed disrespect to a Buddha-image. This enraged 
Asoka, who ordered the death of all Ajivakas, and even fixed 
the price of one dinara for every head of a Nirgrantha. Vitasoka 
was mistaken as a Nirgrantha ascetic and was beheaded. This 
gave very rude shock to Asoka. 

Last days of Asoka: Asoka began to multiply his gifts to 
the Safigha, and this drained the treasury so much that his 
gifts had to be forcibly stopped by the Crown-prince Sampadi,^ 
son of K unala. Evidently Asoka was now in his dotage and 
could no longer exercise his royal power freely, and had to re- 
main satisfied by giving to the'Sahgha whatever he could lay 
hold of.“ Radhagtipta continued to be his minister up to his last 
days. 

Pali Traditions 

The following traditions are preserved in the Ceylonese 
chronicles in Pali. 

Succession: The family priest Janasana ajTvaka foretold that 
Asoka would succeed Bindusara to the throne. This Ajivaka 
monk was later ordained by Assagutta at Vattanlya hermitage 

1 According to the Jaina tradition, Asoka was followed by Kiinala 
and Samprati. The latter, as Smith observes, promoted the cause of 
Jainism as Asoka did of Buddhism. See K. T. Shah, Jainism in North 
India, pp. 138,^ i44'’5' The inscriptions on Nagarjuni Hill too indicate 
that Dasaratha’s leanings were towards the Ajivakas, an offshoot of the 
jainas. See Infra., p. 254. 

According to Divya., p. 432, the successors of Asoka were 
Samapadi-Brhaspati-Vrsasena-Pusyadharma-Pusyamitra, the last of 
whom announced 100 dinaras for every head of a Buddhist monk. 

According to the Vayu Purana, Kunala reigned for eight years. 
He was followed by his son Bandhupalita. His successors were 
IndrapSlita-Dcvav&rmnn-^atadhanuS'Brhadratha. See Infna., p. 2^4. 

2 Cf. Watters, II, p. 99. 
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and became the preceptor of Asoka in his early days.^ Asoka 
was at Ujjeni when his father was in the death-bed. He 
hurried back to the capital and, after killing 99 step-brothers, 
seized the throne of Magadha. The eldest son of Bindusara was 
Sumana. It took him four years to consolidate his power/. He 
formally crowned himself as the king of Magadha and made 
his uterine brother Tissa the Crown-prince. 

Conversion: He was continuing the family tradition of 
feeding several brahmanas, but he became dissatisfied with the 
unseemly manner of the brabmanas. At this time, he met 
Nigrodha Samanera, who was a posthumous son of Sumana, the 
eldest son of Bindusara. He listened to his discourse on 'Affa- 
mada (diligence) and was very much impressed by Nigrodha’s 
demeanour and arranged daily food for him and his fellow 
brethren, in place of the non-Buddhists whom he had been 
feeding so long.® 

Erection of Stupas: Learning from Moggaliputta Tissa, 
that there were 84,000 dharmas, he decided to build one 
monastery for each dharma.'’ He made lavish gifts to the 
Triratna. All these monasteries were completed on the same 
day and hour. He built caityas on the spots sanctified by 
Buddha’s presence.® He ordered that all men observing uposatha 

1 Vamsatthappakasini, I, p. 192-3: This incident is recorded in 
the SihalatthakathS in the commentary on Culasihanadasutta of the 
Majjhimasangiti. This however is not found in Buddhaghosa’s 
commenta'ty. 

2 This information is derived from Vinayatthakatha and not 
MahaxMtmsatthakatha. See Vamsatthappakasini, 1, p- 207. 

3 Cf. DivyS., p. 419: iRT 

RRreifqd RsjptlfS’lf swni etc* see *also p. 42^. 

4 Mahavamsa, V. 175. 

3 * 
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should congregate for worship.* From chat day onwards, 
he became known as Dharmasoka instead of Candasoka.^ 

Buddhas image: He had an image of Buddha endowed 
with all the major and minor signs made by Mahakala Naga. 
Then 'he instituted the ceremony of the worship of Buddha- 
image. 

Conversion of Tissa, the Crown-prince: Tissa doubted the 
efficacy of the Buddhist way of life. In order to convince him of 
its excellence, Asoka put him on the throne for seven days on 
the condition that he would be « put to death after that time. 
Tissa became pale and emaciated and could not enjoy his 
royalty. The king then pointed out to him how the monks, 
who constantly thought of death, could enjoy worldly pleasures. 
Tissa was converted and was ordained by Mahadhammarakkhita 
the Yonaka. After Tissa, Aggibrahma, the nephew and son-in- 
law of Asoka, as also Aggibrahma’s son, Sumana, took ordina- 
tion. Then followed the ordination of Mahinda and Samgha- 
mitta. Moggaliputta Tissa became the upajjhaya of Mahinda, 
Mahadeva the dcariya, and Majjhantika gave the kammavdcd. 

Medicines: On hearing that a bhikkhu called Tissa died 
for want of medicine, Asoka made arrangements for giving 
medicines to the monks. 

Beheading of unorthodox monks: Asoka ordered that all 
monks should observe the fortnightly uposatha. On the refusal 
of the orthodox monks to carry out the order of the king, his 
minister began to behead them, when the king’s brother Tissa 
intervened by offering his head. When this was brought to the 
notice of the king, he was shocked and sought advice for ex- 
oneration from such a hineous act. This led to. the arrival of 
<1 • 


I Mahavatnsa, V. 182. 


2 Ibid.. V. 189. 
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Moggaliputta TisSa, who had retired to the forest, at 
Pataliputra. 


The two traditions compared 

The above two traditions preserved in Sanskrit and Pali, 
evidently have a common basis, which may be briefly ‘stated 
thus : — 

(i) Asoka’s mother had Ajivaka leanings though Bindu- 
sara followed the brahnjanical religion. 

(ii) Asoka secured the throne of Magadha after a fatri- 
cidal war, in which all of his •step-brothers were killed, leaving 
a posthumous son of his eldest brother, and his uterine brother 
called Vltasoka in the Sanskrit, Tissa in the Pali tradition. 

(iii) Asoka was converted to Buddhism by Samudra 6r 
Nigrodha. The former probably belonged to the entourage of 
the eldest son of Bindusara, as it is said in the Sanskrit tradi- 
tion that the valiant soldiers of SusTma (in Pali Sumana) became 
arhats. Nigrodha also is described as the posthumous son of 
Sumana. Hence the conversion was made by somebody con- 
nected with Suslma or Sumana. 

(iv) Asoka erected several monasteries, and stHpas over the 
spots sanctified by Buddha’s presence. 

(v) In the Sanskrit tradition, emphasis is laid on the 
worship of Bodhi-trec while in Pali on die worship of Buddha’s 
image. 

(vi) The story of the conversion of Asoka’s brother 
Vltasoka. or Tissa is almost identical. 

(vii) In Sanskrit, the story of the quinquennial assembly 
of monks is given in detail and seems to have a historical basis 
as it is echoed in the Asokan inscriptions. ‘ ^ 'The Ceylonese 

I See Rock Edict III. 
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chronicles very probably utilised this tradition of quinquennial 

assembly for their story of the Third Qjuncil and edification of 
. >> 
the Theravada sect.* 

(viii) Tlie story of the beheading of ascetics including Vita- 
soka is echoed in the Ceylonese tradition of the beheading of 
the unorthodox monks, but the former story appears to be more 
plausible. In any case, the underlying fact is that Awka did 
commit the blunder of ordering death of some ascetics. 

(ix) In both the traditions, there ‘is no mention of Asoka 
having taken ordination and joined the Sahgha. All that we 
have is that on ceremonial occasions Asoka observed the eight 
siUs like a good ufasaka. 

(x) Asoka’s gifts to the Sahgha were endless. In Ceylo- 
nese tradition, however, the enormity of gifts is not so much 
emphasised upon as his consent to the ordination of his son and 
daughter, who were responsible for propagating Buddhism in 
Ceylon. It may be that the Sanskrit writers were not interested 
in this propagation and so passed over the incident as 
unimportant. 

(xi) The Sanghatthera of Pataliputra is called in the Sans- 
krit texts as Yasas while in Pali, it is Yonaka Dhammarakkhita. 
Prominence is given to Upagupta of Mathura in the Sanskrit 
traditions and Moggaliputta Tissa in Pali. This is evidently a 
result of the sectarian bias. Upagupta was a Sarvastivadin and 
so he is mentioned in the Sanskrit texts belonging to the Sar- 
vastivadins. He is ignored in the Theravada tradition preserved 
in Pali, which puts up the name of Moggaliputta Tissa in stead. 
Both Upagupta and Moggaliputta Tissa might be historical 
persons, but their position as a religious adviser of Asoka should 
bp discounad. ' 

I See Inp^. 
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(xii) In conclusion, it may be remarked that Asoka might 
not have been as tolerant as he posed to be in his Edicts, at 
least in his early days. It may be that in bis old age he realised 
his mistake of supporting one sect as against another and felt 
repentant, and in order to atone for his misguided deeds, he 
began to preach toleration. 

Asokas successors (2^2-18^ B.C.) 

There is yet a great deal df uncertainty about the successors 
of Asoka. From the Seventh Pillar Edict it is evident that 
Asoka had many queens and sdns. This is corroborated by the 
Buddhist legends about Asoka as also by Taranatha, who writes 
that Asoka had eleven sons.* Names of four sons liave come 
down to us. These are: — 

(i) Ttvara, son of Queen KaruvakI of the Asokan inscrip- 
tions; he was the viceroy of Taksasila, Uj jay ini, Suvarnagiri and 
Tosali.® 

(ii) Kunala (also known as Dharmavivardhana and Suya- 
sas), son of Queen Padmavatl; he was deputed to Taksasila for 
suppressing the rising of the Frontier Tribes, and was rendered 
blind through the machinations of his step-mother Tisyaraksita.^ 

(iit) Mahinda, son of the Vidisa lady married by Asoka 
when he was the viceroy at UjjayinI; he was the famous apostle 
to Ceylon;* and 

1 Schiefner, Geschichte des Bttddhismus etc., p. 48. 

2 Raychaudliuty, of. cit., p. zyj. 

3 Kaychaudhuty, of. cit., p. 238: Watters I, p. 246; Przyiuski, La 
legende de femfeteur Aioka, p. 109; Schiefner, of. cit., p. 48. 

4 See MAnjusrimulakalfa, p. 610; Schiefner, of.»cit., pp. 40, 48; 
Bu-stnn, II, p. 118; Divyavadana, p. 430; Watters^ II, p. 100; Ray- 
chaudhuty, of. cit., p. 238, Przyiuski, op. cit., p. 240. 
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(iv) Jaluka of the Kashmirian tradition. 

Of the grandsons of Asoka, the names of only two have 
come down to us: — 

(i) Sampadi or Visoka' (restored by Schicfncr from Tibe- 
tan j}s VTtasoka or Vigatasoka), son of Kunala; he acted as 
Asoka’s treasurer and stopped the emperor’s unending largess to 
the Buddhist Sangha, and later succeeded him; and 

(ii) Dasaratha of the Puranic tradition and Asokan ins- 
criptions; he was a patron of the AjTvJkas. 

There is very little information about the succeeding rulers 
of the Mauryan line,® the last of which is said to be Brhadratha, 
whose assasinator is wrongly recorded in the Divyavadana 
(p. 433) as the Maurya king.* 

The lavish gifts made by the Emperor on the various reli- 
gious oiganisations and specially on the Buddhist Sangha met 
with a natural reaction in the hands of his successors. They 
disavowed the religion patronised by Asoka and indicated their 
antipathy by supporting Jainism, Ajivakism and Sivaism to the 
exclusion of Buddhism. 


I Schicfncr restores Vigatafeka from Tibetan which 


may be restored as Vifoka as given in the MftnjuJrimulakalpa, p. 610. 
Nanda ( is described as the grandson of Vifcka and son 


of ^urasena (not Virasena). See Mmk., p. 613; Watters, II, p. 97; 
Schicfncr, p. 53. 

2 According to Taranatha, Asoka was succeeded by his grandson 
Visoka followed by Visoka’s son Surasena — ^his son Nanda, who was a 
contemporary of Panini — then Mahapadma (see Schiefner, p. ^2) whose 
contemporaries were Sthiramati, Bhadra and Vararuci. 

ITiere is another tradition (Schiefner, of. cit., p. 287): Sampadi- 
Brhaspati-V^^asena-Pusyavarman-Pusyamitra, 

5 See Raychaudhury, of. cit., p. 240. 
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Jalauka 

The story of Jalauka, as given in the Rajatarangini, reveals 
that he supported the Naga and 5iva cults of Kashmir and per- 
secuted the Buddhists,* In the legend of Krtya he is referred to 
as one who persecuted the Buddhists and destroyed the vihatas. 
His heart, however, was softened by the Bodhisattva ideal — the 
new aspect of Buddhism that had just then emerged. The 
Hmayana Buddhists are ppinted in black and they are described 
as bent on taking revenge for his cruel acts. He built the 
Krtyasrama vihara and dedicated it not to Buddha but to the 
sorceress Krtya. He directed his energies and munificence to 
the erection of 5iva temples and, possibly, it was an attempt to 
resuscitate Sivaism, which had waned in Kashmir owing to the 
popularity of Buddhism under Asoka’s patronage, 

Dasaratha 

The anti-Buddhistic spirit of Dasaratha may be inferred 
from his gifts to the AjTvakas and the silence of the Buddhist 
texts about his reign. 


^am^adi 

The anti-Buddhistic spirit of Samapadi is apparent from his 
disapproval of Asoka’s gifts to the Buddhist Sahgha as also 
from the Jaina accounts of his activities for the propagation of 
Jaina faith and the establishment of viharas for sramanas in the 
non-Aryan .countries.® Taranatha’s discreet silence over the 
events of his rule indicate also his unfavourable attitude towards 
the Buddhists, 


1 Rajat. I, pp. 136, 140-4; see Ksemendra, Samaya Matrka, v. 6i» 

2 Roychaudhury, of. at., p. 239: sec also I.H.Q., 1930, p. 343. 
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Pusyamitra 

The climax of anti-Buddhiscic feelings of Asoka’s successors 
is narrated in the Divyavadana and Asokavadana, in which 
Pusyamitra is described as wishing to surpass his renowned pre- 
decessor Asoka by undoing <he works done by him/ He razed 
the stHfas and vihdras to the ground and put' the price of too 
dinaras on. the head of every Buddhist sramana. Mr. Havell, 
however, offers a valuable suggestion in explanation of this 
violent attitude of Pusyamitra towards the Buddhists. He writes 
that Pusyamitra ’s animus was not against “Buddhism as a reli- 
gion but against the Sahgha as a political power. If there is 
any truth in the Buddhist tradition, it is likely that some mem- 
bers of the Sahgha wete concerned in conspiracies against 
the Suhga dynasty”,® and it was they who kindled the 
fire of wrath of the new sovereign. There is much reason in this 
view of Mr. Havell, for Buddhism as a religion did not suffer a 
very serious set back during or after Piisyamitra’s reign. The 
Buddhi.st monuments of the pre-Christian era that have so far 
been discovered, the composition of the Buddhist works like 
the Milinda^ahha, Lalitavistara and Mahavastu about the 2nd 
or ist century B.C., the development of the Abhidhamma litera- 
tures of the different schools of thought, and the multiplication 
of Jataka and Avadana stories a little before or after the beginn- 
ing of the Christian era prove beyond doubt that the strength 
of the religion, which it had already acquired by sending its roots 
deep down and wide into the several regions of the land of its 
birth continued unabated notwithstanding the lack of sympathy 

1 PrzyluSki, op. cit., p. 301-2; Divya., p. 434; Schiefner, op. cit., 

p. 81. ' ‘ ■ 

2 Havell, History of Aryan Ride in India, p. 123. 
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of Asoka’s successors. The story of the persecution of Pusya- 
mitra can be taken as suggesting that the religion, which 
almost monopolised the patronage of Asoka, was disowned by 
the state during Pusyamitra’s reign, for many reasons, one of 
which, as apprehended by Mr. Havell, was the probable ppllti- 
cal moves of the Buddhist monks against the advent of the new 
line of kings, not in favour of the Buddhists. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
nAsoka’s Dhamma 

There is nothing in the Edicts nor in the Buddhist tradi- 
tions to prove that Asoka took up the cause of Buddhism as 
against Brahmanism, though there are ample evidences to show 
that Asoka had a great, if not the highest, regard for Buddha 
and his teachings. During the first few years of his reign, 
he maintained the family tradiuon of feeding the brahmanas^ 
which even now is regarded as a meritorious act. This insti- 
tution came into vogue for supporting a spiritually minded 
cultured class, who were unmindful about earning their liveli- 
hood. In course of time, it became a ritualistic affair, the origi- 
nal object of which was lost sight of. It did riot however take 
Asoka long to find out that tlie essential object of feeding the 
brabmanas was more overlooked than observed. With his discri- 
minating vision he took the right course of replacing the un- 
deserving. brahmanas by deserving monks or ascetics, brahmani- 
cal or non-brahmanical. He no doubt deviated from the 
traditional convention, and it behoved a man of his courage and 
conviction to do so. That Asoka was an out and out radicalist 
arid a rationalist is clearly revealed in his Edicts. He cared 
neither for the brahmanical rituals and traditions nor for the 
Jaina or Buddhist forms of ceremonies and observances. He 
was neither fond of a brahmanical guru nor of a Buddhist thera 
new of a Jaina sddhu. He had his own ideals of religion — an 

I OF. Mahavamsa, V, 3^: 

Pita sattiusahassani brahmane brahmapakkhike 
«. bhojesi, so pi te yeva tini vassani bhojayi. 

R.E. Vni, says “Aioka gave gifts to brahmanas and ascetics.” 
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ideal which would not bear a sectarian name. In forming the 
conception of his ideal, he was undoubtedly influenced by the 
Buddhist and Jaina teachings, but he was not enamoured of the 
Buddhist or Jaina ideal of retirement from worldly life. He 
stood against the brahmanical practice of killing animals for 
religious purposes, and dissuaded his subjects from performing 
brahmanical rituals, which to him were meaningless. From a 
study of his inscriptions we may outline his religion (Dhamma) 
thus : — 

(i) Heavenly life hereafter: Asoka re- 
peatedly stressed upon the desirability of a happy life hereafter, 
and for that he advised h^s subjects to be virtuous, to make gifts 
and to earn merits, as these would bring about happiness in this 
as also in the next world/ There is no pessimistic vein in his 
teachings nor does he speak of the impermanence of worldly 
objects. Nowhere do we find in the Edicts any reference to the 
attainment of Nirvana or the Absolute as the $t4mmHm bonam 
of life. This shows that Asoka espoused the religion of the 
laity and not that of the recluses, to whom heavenly existence 
was as much undesirable as worldly existence. 

(ii) Ethical teaching (elementary); The 
ethical teachings imparted by Asoka were the usual day to day 
rules and customs followed by an average householder. These 
were, — hearkening to parents, reverence to teachers, liberality 

I R.E. VI : That they may gain heaven in the next world. 

R.E. IX; With this, it is possible to attain heaven (G.D. & J. 
Texts); it begets endless merit in the next world (K.S. & M. Texts). 

R.E. XIII; That which concerns the next worlc^ the Beloved of 

the gods esteem?} as alone bearing great fruit Th^t [the conquest 

through Dhamma) is for here and hereafter (p. 332). See BhandarkSir’s 
Asoka (3rd ed.), pp. 331-2, 340, 341, 342. • 
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and seemly behaviour towards friends, acquaintances and rela- 
tives, and towards Brahmana and Sramana ascetics, and also to- 
wards slaves and servants/ This teaching, as pointed out by 
Profs. Bhandathar, Barua and others is an echo of the instruc- 
tions 'given by Buddha to Sigala the householder, and may be 
traced in the Dhammapada, Suttanipata, Anguttara Nikaya and 
other works, in passages which were addressed to some house- 
holders and had nothing to do with the precepts prescribed for 
the Buddhist monks and laymen. It will be observed that Asoka 
imparted this teaching only in the earlier years of his reign, the 
Edicts being dated mostly in the 12th year. 

(iii) Ethical teaching (higher): Asoka 

wanted that some of his subjects should reach a level higher than 
that of an average householder and it was from these he expected 
sadhave (much good), apasinava (freedom from evils) such as 
strong desire {cbamdiyd)t, cruelty, anger, conceit, and envy (P. E. 
Ill), daya (mercy), dane (liberality), sace (truthfulness), socaye 
(purity), and madave (gentleness). (Bhandarkar, p. 104). In 
this list t)f duties and virtues there is nothing particularly Bud- 
dhistic, and if, as Prof. Bhandarkar suggests, that Asoka utilised 
the Lakkhanasutta, it should be observed that he omitted the 
words stla and uposatha, occurring in the verse referred to,® indi- 
cating that his dhamma was different from that of the lay- 
Buddhists. 

(iv) Ethical teaching (highest): There 

1 Bhandarkar, op. cit.i p. 124. 

2 Digha, III, p. 1^7: 

Sacce CH dhanune ca dame ca samyam>^ 
Soceyyarstlalay-uposadiesu ca 
Dane ahimsaya asahase rato 
da|hant* samad^a samattam acati. 
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were in Asoka’s dhamma some teachings which were meant, it 
seem's, for the recluses living within his domain. He wished them 
to live a saintly life by practising self-restraint, purity of mind,^ 
gratefulness (katamnata),^ by cultivating regard for all sects and 
by keeping themselves engaged in the preaching of dj^arma. 
For them self-restraint {samyama) was more important than gifts 
and worship,^ and their gifts should be the gifts of religious 
instructions {dhammadana).^ 

(v)Re]ectioh of rites and ceremonies as 
also of Samajas: Asoka discouraged rites and cere- 
monies, specially those performed by women on auspicious 
occasions, or for averting evils. He condemned Samajas (festive 
assemblies), which indirectly gave occasion for “drunkenness, 
revelry and infatuation” (Sec Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p, 226). It 
is very likely that Asoka *s dislike of rites and ceremonies was 
derived from the Buddhist teaching of the avoidance of sila- 
vrata-faramarsa (contagion of rules and rituals) and that of 
Samajas from the admonitions found in the Sigalovada-Sutta 
(Digha, iv, p. 163; Cf. Sivalakasutra in the Mahakarma- 
vibhanga, p, 56). 


1 By bhavasuddhi Asoka perhaps had in mind cittasuddhi 
(mental purification), a discipline which Buddhism and all other reli- 
gions insist immediately after brahmacar^a (physical purity) which is 
attained by kayika and vacasika samyama. Bhikkhus attain citta- 
stiddhi by means of meditation whereas the laity have it by love (metta) 
and toleration. 

2 Katamnata ( = Pali Katannuta) means gratitude. Bhandarkar 
explains Kritajnata, as knowing what is right. Sec lys Asoka, p. 

Cf. Anguttara, i, p. 61 : Katannu=Katavedi. 

3 Bhandarkar, op, cit,, p. 320. 

4 Cf. Dhammapada: Dhatnmadanam sabbadadatn jinad. 
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(vi) Asoka’s toleration: There can be no 
doubt that though Asoka was favourably inclined towards the 
Buddhists, he was not therefore unmindful of the interests of 
the other religionists. In the Edicts, he harped on the virtue of 
toleration, which even the Buddhists lacked inspite of Buddha’s 
prohibition of attukkamsana (self-praise) and farafamsana (other’s 
denunciation). He appointed oflScers (dhammamahamatras'j to 
look after the interest of the members of all sects (R.E.V.). 
Their main duty was the promotion of dharma among the 
different sects as also to make money-grants to them. He him- 
self paid visits and made ^fts to the brahmanical and non- 
brahmanical ascetics {samanas) (R.E. VII). But he wanted that 
all religious men, irrespective of their creed, should freely dwell 
at all places (R.E, VII) provided they exercised self-restraint, 
possessed purity of mind and knew what is right. In R.E. XII, 
he is more explicit regarding toleration. He says that he honour- 
ed members of all sects, ascetics, and even non-ascetics (lay- 
devotees) and he expected that there should be not only absence 
of sectarian squibbles but also they should meet and try to 
acquaint themselves with, and if possible appreciate, one another’s 
views. There must be mutual appreciation, and he enjoined his 
Dharma -mahamatras to promote it as far as possible. He did not 
insist that the several sects should agree regarding their ultimate 
views but they must all be pure in speech, thought and action, 
(See also P.E. VI). In the seventh Pillar Edict, he specifically 
mentioned the Ajivikas, Nirgranthas and the Buddhists (Sanghd), 
for whose welfare he appointed the Dharma-mahamatras. It is 
remarkable that he would not distinguish between ascetics and 
householders, if the latter be religious. In his opinion all reli- 
gieus men, whether ascetics or not, were good and as such should 
be looked after 'tot their spiritual development, which he believed, 
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consisted mainly in the purity of speech, thought and action, 
and in avoiding self-praise and other’s denunciation,^ in other 
words, mutual appreciation of one another. 

(vii|) Asoka’s practical measures: Asoka 

did not merely express pious wishes for the moral and spiritual 
uplift of all religious men. He introduced several practical 
measures to see that his wishes might be effectively carried out. 
Some of these measures were, (a) Mandatory orders prohibiting 
slaughter of animals for sacrifice; (b) Appointment of Dharma- 
mahamatras to look after the, moral uplift of the people and 
to give relief to the people in distress; (c) Directing officers 
like the Yuktas, Rajjukas and Pradesikas to undertake special 
tours of inspection every five years for propagating his 
Dhamma and (d) An empire wide organisation to see that the 
people of his empire as well as those living in border countries 
might be righteous and become godlike. 

(viii) Asoka’s attitude towards Bud- 
d h i s m : Asoka as the emperor showed toleration to all reli- 
gions, although he had a personal fancy for Buddhism, and vety 
probably he became a Buddhist upasaka. In R.E. VIII issued in 
the loth year of his reign, Asoka says that he paid a visit to the 
Sambodhi, by which he probably meant Gaya, the place where 
Buddha attained Sambodhi. In the 14th year of his reign he 
enlarged the stiipa of Kanakamuni, and in the 20th year he 
worshipped the: stiipa of Kanakamuni as also the birthplace of 
Buddha (Vijde Nigliva Inscr. and Minor Pillar Edict!). In the 
Bhabru edict, he expressed his admiration for Buddha’s teach- 
ings and recommended certain texts for special study of the 

1 Cf . Majjhima, I, p. 409 : ti’ev’ attan’ uklgamsc;};! na paTam 

vambheti. * 

2 See Barua, op. cit., pp. i8i, 254. 
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monks while in the Sarnath and Sanchi inscriptions, he revealed 
his solicitude for the well-being and concord of the Sangha. 
In the Allahabad Pillar inscription he directed his officers 
to avert any schism in the church. Lastly, towards the 
end oT his reign when 256 years had elapsed after the death 
of Buddha, he admitted that out of the two and a half years 
that he formally became an Upasaka, he observed the silos (i.c., 
eight silos) for only one and a half-year,^ — ^the period he lived in 
a monastery with the monks. There is nothing in the inscrip- 
tions to show that Asoka became an ordained monk nor is 
there any reference in the Buddhist traditions to such a possi- 
bility. He remained a lay-devotee, and very likely he resided 
in a monastery as such for a certain period of time. 



CHAPTER XV 
Third Buddhist Council 

It is only in the Atthakath^^ and the Ceylonese chronicles 
that we get an acccount of the third Buddhist Council held 
during the reign of Asoka. The omission of this Council in 
the Chinese and Tibetai\ accounts, in other words, in the texts 
of the non^Theravada sects, signifies that it was a sectarian 
affair, for ^ which it was ignored by all sects except the Thera- 
vadins, to be more precise, Theravada-Vibhajjavada sect of 
Ceylon.^ It is rather remarkable that Hiuen Tsiang or Itsing 
also has not referred to it though both have mentioned the 
names of different sects and the spheres of their influence.^ V. 
A. Smith (Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 161) dismisses the 
account of the Ceylonese chronicles as fictitious on account of 
the fact that it is not mentioned in the Asokan Pillar edicts. 
Prof. Kern has doubts about the actual session of the Council, 
and he thinks that if the Council was at all held, it was only 
a party meeting. Mrs. Rhys Davids regards the traditional 

1 Samantap^^ika, I, p. 53 f.; Kathavatthu-atthakatha, p. 5-6. 
In the Cullavagga, there is no reference to this council. It may be 
argued by some that the Cullavagga was composed before the third 

council. 

2 C£.‘ Cullavagga, p. 72 ; Acariyanam Vibhajjapadanam Tamba- 
pannidlpapasadakanam Mahaiviharavasinam vacana saddhammatthitiya 
ti. 

3 Dr. R. C. Mazumdar thinks that Hiuen Tsiang s account of 
the rivalry between the heretics and the Buddhists in Connection with 
the Institution of the Gong-Call Tope may have somi connection wijfi 
this Council. See B. C. Law, Buddhistic Studies, p. 68;69. 
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account of the Council as something quite difEerent from what 
actually took place. In her opinion the Pimka was revised by 
eight monks and not by a thousand, and the expulsion of monks 
was carried out after the session of the Coimcil. Dr. Thomas is 
also inclined to take the account of the Council as an invention of 
the Ceylonese writers.^ The traditional account of the Council 
may not be pure history but the circumstances which led to the 
Council appear to have a historical basis. The breach between 
the Theravadins and the Mahasahghikas took place in the 
Second Buddhist Council, ‘ and it grew wider and wider till it 
became almost impossible for the two sects to live together in 
the same Avasa. The controversies recorded in the Katha- 
vatthu have been corroborated by Vasumitra, Bbavya and 
others,® hence their authenticity cannot be denied. The main 
business of the Council was the refutation of the doctrines of 
the more important non-Theravada schools from the standpoint 
of the Theravadins. In the Second Buddhist Council the disci- 
plinary rules only were taken exception by the orthodox party, 
and in this Council interpretation of the doctrines was challenged. 
From the Nikayasangraha we learn that the Mahasahghikas did 
not pay heed to the refutations and that they met together at 
Kosambl to confirm their own views. The refusal of the ortho- 
dox monks to hold Ufosatha with the unorthodox monks 
appears to be authentic and was very likely the main cause for 
the session of the Council. After expelling the unorthodox 
monks, the Theravadins met together to establish the conten- 
tions of the Theravadins, and the result was the compilation of 
the Kathavatthu, which might have been slightly smaller In 
extent than the present text. 

I a 

« 

1 E. J. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought^ p. 35. 

2 See above, Ch. V- 3 See above, Chs. VIII-XL 
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The Traditional Account 

The story of the Council as given in the Chronicles runs 
as follows: About 200 years after Buddha’s death, a large 
number of non-Buddhists joined the order for die sake of 
gain. They held unorthodox views in matters of both doctrine 
and discipline. The orthodox monks refused to perform in 
their company, the uposatha ceremony, one of the primary 
conditions of which was that the members present must declare 
at the outset of the assembly that they were pure, and had not 
committed any breach of the (disciplinary rules, or if they had, 
confessed the same and taken formal absolution. For full seven 
years, as the Pali tradition goes, no uposatha could be held at 
Pamliputra. Asoka deputed one, of his ministers to persuade 
the monks at Asokarama to hold the uposatha. On the monks’ 
refusal to comply with the king’s wishes, the minister had 
them seated in a row and began to behead them one after 
another. At this, Asoka’s brother Tissa, who was also a monk, 
residing in the same monastery, intervened by taking a seat in 
the row. The minister got puzzled, and approached the king for 
direction. Asoka was stunned at the news, for he never thought 
that his orders would be carried out in the manner his minister 
did. He approached the monks to ascertain whether he or his 
minister or both were guilty for the henious act of his 
minister. He did not get satisfaction at the different answers 
given by the monks, and so at their advice he decided to invite 
the oldest and the most learned of the monks of the time,- 
Moggaliputta Tissa, who was then staying in a forest, to the 
Asokarama in order to get his doubts solved by him. Mi^gali- 
putta Tissa arnved in due course of time and convinced him of 
his innocence on the ground of the absence of his intention ato 
have the monks beheaded. At his advice, Asoka decided 
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to weed out the unorthodox monks from the Sangha. He 
and Tissa called the monks one by one and asked each of 
them whether Buddha was a Vibhajjavadin or not? Those who 
answered in the affirmative were allowed to remain within the 
Sangha while the rest were compelled to give up their yellow 
robes. After thus purging the Sangha of unorthodox elements, 
a Council was held by the orthodox monks, and in that Council 
the three Pitakas were recited as was done in the ist and 2nd 
Councils. On this occasion Moggaliputta Tissa composed the 
Katbavatthu^ one of the seven texts of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, 
with a view to refute the various doctrinal views held by the 
non-Thera vadins . ^ 

In the Nikaya-sahgraha, a late Sinhalese work, there is the 
additional information that the monks who were compelled to 
leave the Sangha of the Theriya Nikaya ( = Theravadins) be- 
came members of the non-Theravada sects, particularly the 
Mahasanghikas. In course of time they became subdivided into 
nine sub-sects, viz., Hemavata, Rajagiriya, Siddhatthaka (see 
above, p. 109), Purvasaila, Aparasaila (see above, p. 74 f.), Vaji- 
riya, Vetullaka, Andhaka and Anya-Mahasanghika. In the 
Mahavamsa the first six sects are mentioned as some of the later 
schools which came into being after the first eighteen. The Saila 
schools on account of their Ipcation in the Andhra country were 
also known as the Andhakas (see above, p. 49). The Vetullakas 
<h: the Vaitulyas (see above, p. no) and the Anya-Mahasanghikas 
referred to in the Kathavatthu as ekacce Mahasanghika (see 
above, p. 74) were also later offshoots of the Mahasanghikas with 
stronger pro-Mahayanic views. 


Mahavamsa, Ch. V. 
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By scrutinising the above two traditions, we may draw the 
following conclusions : — 

(i) The heretics (titthiyas) are none other than those 
Buddhists who were Acariyavadins, i.e., the Mahasahghikas and 
their offshoots. 

(ii) The Acariyavadins differed from the Thcravadins not 
only in disciplinary rules but also in doctrinal principles. 

(iii) Monks holding different views about the Patimokkha 
rules could not reasonably agree to perform the Ufosatha in 
one Avasa. According to the Patimokkha code of every sect 
all the members present and the \absentees by proxy must 
declare that they had not, during the preceding fortnight, com- 
mitted any breach of the rules embodied in the Vinaya Code 
accepted by them. If this condition be strictly enforced, a 
Theravadin would be impure according to the Mahasahghika 
Code and vice versa. Hence no two sects could hold the 
Ufosatha at the same sitting. 

(iv) Araka not conversant with the Vinaya rules wanted 
to see that the uposathas were held in his Arama. He also did 
not a.pprove of the existence of different sects and probably 
wanted that they should make up their differences which were 
in many cases of a minor cLaracter. 

(v) The main cause of the Council was the disagreement 
between the Mahasahghikas and the Theravadins about the 
Vinaya rules. The members of the Mahasahghika sect were 
considered impure by the members of the Theravada sect, and 
so the latter wanted to expel the former from the Sahgha. 

(vi) The »Mahasahghikas were already, a powerful body 
with a large following. They probably left Magadha to mSke 
their seat in the Andhra countty. 
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(vii) Asoka*s anxiety for averting schism in the Buddhist 
church was vety probably created by the differences that*existed 
between the Thcravadins and the Mahasahghikas. 

(viii) It is unlikely that Asoka sided with the Thcravadins as 
against the Mahasanghikas. Hence Asoka’s part in the Coun- 
cil as recorded in the Ceylonese traditions may be dismissed as 
imaginary. 

(ix) The Kathavatthu was definitely the outcome of the 
deliberations of the Council. 

(x) Moggaliputta Tissa w^s the Sanghatthera of the 
Theravada vibhajjavada sect^ at the time while Upagupta was 
the Sanghatthera of the Sarvastivadins.® 

(xi) The Theravada-vibhajjavadins^ only, to the exclusion 
of the adherents of other sects, met together and reaffirmed their 
acceptance of the Theravada-Pitakan collection. 

Propagation of the religion 

Tlie second part of the Ceylonese tradition about the third 
council deals with the propagation of Buddhism"^ in different 
countries. It is said that Moggaliputta Tissa after the termina- 
tion of the Council despatched nine missionaries to nine different 
places for the propagation of the religion. The names of the 

1 On the basis of the inscription Sapurisasa Mogaliputasa in a 
|clic casket found in the Tope no. 2 of the Sanchi group, Dr. Geiger 
concludes that the tradition about Moggaliputta Tissa is authentic. See 
4 iis Translation of the Mahamrnsa, p. xx. 

2 It is rather remarkable that in the Papancasudani (II, p. 1*^9) 
Majjhantikatthern is described as Jthe Sanghatthera on the day on 
which the frstivity on the completion of Asoka’s inonasteries took 
place. 

3 See above, p. 199, 


4 Mahavarnsa, Ch. XII. 
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monks and the countries to which they were deputed are given 


as follows: — 

(i) Majjhantika 
( = Madhyandina) 

(ii) Mahadcva 

(iii) Rakkhita 

(iv) Dhatnmarakkhita 

(a Yonaka) 

(v) Mahadhammarakkhita 

(vi) Maharakkhita 

(vii) Majjhima 

(viii) Sona with Uttara 
(ix) Mahinda 


to Kaimira-Gandhara (=Mod. 
Peshwar and Rawalpindi 
Districts).^ 

• ■ 

to Mahisamandala (=Mahismati, 
a district south of the 
Vindhyas). 

to Vanavasi (= North Canara). 

to Aparanta (Western Countries 
like Alor, Broach, and Sopara). 

to Maharaja (=Mod. 
Mah^astra). 

to Yona countries (=the foreign 
settlements of the N.-W. 
Frontier Province). 

to Himavanta. 

to Suvannabhumi.* 

to Tambapanni (=CcylonJ. 


In the Mahakarmavibhanga (p. 61-62) there is a similar 
tradition about the conversion of different countries. It is as 


follows : — 

(i) Mahakatyayana Avanti (widi capital Ujjayini) and 

other Western countries. 


(ii Madhyandina 
(iii) Gav^pati 


Ka^mira. 

Suvarnabhumi.^ 


1 For identification, see B. C. Law, Geografhicol Essays, p. 69. 

2 The identification of Suvarnabhumi (mentioned in the two tra« 
didons) with Burma cannot be accepted. We must identify it with a 
country within India. The association of the name o{ Gavampad with 
Suvarnabhumi indicates that the place is not far fjom ^agadha. In 
the Milindafanha, p. 359, Suvarnabhumi is mentioned after Kolapat&na 
as a seaport. 
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(iv) Piiadola Bharadvija Purva Vide^a. 

(v) Mahendra Siinhda. 

(vi) Puma ^Maitrayaniputra Surplraka (=Mod. Sopara). 

The author of the Mahakarmavibhanga has evi<J^ently 
mixed up the earlier tradition with the later. To the earlier 
tradition belong Mahalcatyayana (Avanti), Gavampati (Sifvarna- 
bhumi) and Purna Maitriyaniputra (Surparaka^ while to the 
later belong Madhyandina (KasmTra) and Mahendra (Simhala). 
Though the date of composition of the Mahakarmavibhanga' \s a 
matter of uncertainty, the tradition preserved by it is authentic. 

The question is how far the Ceylonese tradition about the 
despatch of missionaries to different countries can he relied on. 
The find of the relic-urn, on the inner and outer lid of which 
appear the following two inscriptions respectively : Safarisa 
[j/j] Majhimasa and Safurisa \sa^ Kasafagotasa Hemavatacariyasa 
is a definite proof of the fact that Majjhima with Kassapagotta 
Thera propagated the religion in the H,imalayan countries. In 
view of the fact that Mahavihara became the repository of the 
Pali Piraka and a centure of the Theravada sect, we may accept 
the ' traditional accounts about the missionary activities of 
Mahinda in Ceylon as fairly authentic. That the members of 
die Theravada sect or the Theriya Nikaya as they are called in 
the Nikaya Sangraha (sec above, p. 268) were imbued with a 
missionary spirit is amply corroborated by one of the Na^rjuni- 
konda inscriptions (3rd or 4th century A.D.); It runs as 
foIloiK^ : — ^ 

"Sidham. Namo Bhagavato Ramno M\atha^rifutat 4 ,,..., 

icar'iyanarn Kasgaira - Garndhara - Cina - Cilata - Tosali - Ava - 
ramta - Vatpga « Vanavasi - Yarn [na ] . Da [mita ~ Pa] lura - 
T ambafarnni dipa - pasadakanarn theriyanarn Tarnbafd (m) 
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nakanam sufarigahe Siri^avate Vijayapuriya - puva - disa -bhage 
vihdre Cula - Dhammagmyam cetiyagbaram safata - iamtharam 
sacetiyam sava - niyutam karitam nvasikaya Bodhisiriya"..^.... 

Translation: “Success. Adoration to the Lord Buddha. 

In the 14th year of King MatharTputa For the 

benefit of die masters and of the fraternities (of monks), of 
Tambapamna (Ceylon) who have converted Kashmir, Gandhara, 
Cina, Cilata (=Skt. Kirata), Tosali, Avaramta ( = Skt. Apa- 
ranta), Vahga, VanavasI, Yavana (?), Damila (?), Paluta (?) 
and the Isle of Tambapamni .(Ceylon). At Siripavata ( = Sn- 
parvata) on the east side of Vijayapurl at the Convent on 
the Lesser Dharmagiri a Caitya hall with a flooring of slabs, 
with a Caitya and provided with all the necessaries, was caused 
to be made by the female lay-member Bodhisiri ( = Skt. Bodhist^ 

” (Dr. Hirananda Sastri in Efigrafhia Indica, XX, 

pp. 22, 23). This inscription not only corroborates the C^lonese 
tradition that the members of the Theriya Nikaya or the Thera- 
vada sect, who later settled in Ceylon, propagated Buddhism in 
many countries but also proves that their missionary activity 
went on unabated and they were able to introduce Buddhism. into 
a few othiir placeS'^Iike Gna(?)|, Tosali (in Kalihga), Vahga 
(Bengal), Palura (Dantapura?) and the Tamil countries. In the 
other inscriptions discovered at Nagarjunikonda the names of a 
few other Buddhist sects are mentioned but they are not given 
the credit of taking up actively the task of propagation of the reli- 
gion. In viw of the above quoted inscription of Nagarjuni- 
konda and the inscriptions on the lid of the relic-urns, we think* 
the Ceylonese tradition about the despatch of missionaries has a 
historical basis^ ^ 

Apart from the prop^ation made by the Theriya Nikaya 
we know that several sects which came into Being after the 


35 
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Se^nd Buddhist Council migrated to different countries from 
Magadha and each sect selected a centre for itself. The Maha- 
sahghikas and their offshoots, for instance, migrated southwards 
and came to be koown as the Andhakas, whch fact indicates that 
they propagated Buddhism in the Andhra countries. The Mahl- 
sasakas and the Theravadins moved together ^or *"s6mc time till 
the former settled in Mahisamandala and Vanavasi, and the latter 
in Aviaititr, and ultimately in Ceylon. The Sammitlyas cm: the 
Vatsiputriyas bore the local name of the Avantakas, and so it 
seems that this sect selected th<^ northern part of Avantl and 
Vatsa country as their fields of activities. The Sarvastiyadins 
proceeded northwards to Mathura and thence ^to Gandhara. 
Those of the Sarvastivadins, who proceeded further north to 
Kasmlra, were probably the Haimavatas pr, the Mulasarvasti- 
vadins, who had the other local name, the Uttarapathakas. 

Thus we see that by the time of Asoka"; Buddhism had 
spread eastwards and southwards up to the Andhra countries, 
Nortli Canara and MahismatT, westwards up to Broach and 
Sopara, and northwards to the N.-W. Frontier Provinces and 
Kasmira. It was on account of the peaceful state brought about 
by Anoka’s rule that it was possible for Buddhism to teaclf all'‘lJ»e 
parts of India and to become a doniinant force in the history of 
religions in India. 



CHAPTER XVI 
Popular Buddhism 

\Asoka as a rulw gave preference t»'^e popular r^igious 
ideal, pro^udlig good citizens, and not to the spiritual, making 
the people unsocial. It cannot be ascertained how far Aloka 
had a hand in the matter of making Buddhism popular but 
the history of the religion shows that after the days of Asoka, 
it developed new aspects which became so vety popular lhat 
the reoriented religion spread all over India, marking every 
notable spot with magnificent structures of rare artistic value, 
and ultimately reaching countries beyond the borders of India. 
Early Buddhism of^the pre-Asokan days, though propagated in 
different provincial dialects, was not appreciated by the common- 
folk.^ The insistence on retirement from w«:dly life was a 
great handicap fn the way of its popularity; so during the first 
centuiy of its existence, it remained confined to the recluses and 
monasteries, and hardly reached the home and the hearth. It was 
perhaps about a century after Buddha s death that the religion^ 
tecarrfe t^tnamic, assimilating some of the ideas and *l%ug^s 
current around and stepped down from its high pedestal of 
exclusiveness and abstruse ideals to . appeal to the more intellec- 
tual and faithful among the common-folk. This move towards 
populwty too did not proceed far as we find that it just allowed 
a little scope for rituals of a sober character, a little of faith and 

i Cf. Gdinwedcl. Buddhist Art in India, p. ‘•Originally, 

Buddhism was ody a phflosi^hy^ no «:lig?on; Biit d»e*«n consisted die 
weakness of the Buddha doctrines, whifh speedily became unpopuhr 
An that accoaht;” 
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worship, and a slight relaxation hrom the stringency of discipli- 
nary rules. There are. in fact, two stages in the course of its 
atcainmentv of popularity, one of the pre-Asokan days and other 
of the post-Alokan. 


1. Vre-Asokan Peripd 

The pre-Asokan form of the religion provided no scope tor 
cmotiont nor for devotion or worship, not to speak of rituals. 
Its dry-as dust ethical principles and doctrinal teachings based 
on so-called reason hardly attracted the attention of the 
common-folk. Among the householders it was only the cul- 
tured few like Anathapindika and Visakha, Jivaka and Amra- 
pall, Citta and Nakulapita who cook interest in the religion and 
worked for its success. Among the recluses and intellectuals 
also there were not very many who could dive deep into the 
truths of the religion, and it was probably this lack of apprecia- 
tion of his teachings that made Buddha hesitate to preach the 
religion to one and all. 

Ecclesiastical Rituals 

In course of time, however, there was some accretion of 
rituals in the fctfm of (i) trisararM^ (ii) lower and higher ordina- 
tions, (iii) observance of uposatha, (iv) vassavdsa, pavdrand, and 
kathina. These rituals; attracted some converts pf a mediocre 
type and appreciably helped the enlatgement of the body hitherto 
known as Sakyaputtiya Samanas. - Around this ^dy grew up a 
number .of house-holders, who impressed by the saintly character 
of some of the monks as also by the simple ethical, teadiings of 
the religion, and^ the rituals of Trisarana, and other ecclesiastical 
functions like^P4t/^r4«4 requiring the servic^,of laymen, avowed 
theiAselves as upasakas and upasikas.' It is rather remarkable 
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that the religion did not yield to the wishes of the mass any 
further, by providing objects of worship or by allowing the 
laymen to take any part in the ecclesiastical functions. 

(i) Trisaram. There was no form of prayer exc<!|^ an ex- 
pression of faith in the Triratna. The three articles of faith, 
compulsory for every monk and nun or layman and lay woman 
was the thrice utterance of the formula, — ■ ' 

(i) Buddham jaramm gacchami 

(ii) Dhammam saranam gacchami 
and (iii) Samgham saranam gacchami. 

There has been a good deal of discussion among the Bud- 
dhist" scholiasts about the meaning of sarana and Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha. The best and the earliest interpretation 
is found in a few couplets preserved in the canonical texts.® 
These are. — 

?rrf5=tf ^ 1 

sow 1 

q^fcT SRRT II 
f f I 

1 See Vol. I, chap. xii. 

2 Dhammafoda, pp. 188-192; Udanavarga, xxvij, 28-30; Divy^^ 
vadana, p. 164; Abhidharmakoia, iv, 80, etc. Sec L. dc la* Vallee Poussin, 
Doctrine des Refuges^ 4 xi Melanges chinois et •boisddhiqttes, 
{^9'^1-34'p. 75* 
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In these couplets, saranam means ‘seeking protection’ from 
wils. In the formulae ol Twatna, the protection that one seeks 
Is not from the worldly evils but from the suffering to which a 
human being is destined/ Such protection can be secured by 
developing frith in Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, and by 
realising the four truths and the eightfold path, and not by 
leading solitary meditative life in the hills or forests nor by 
visiting>-temples and shrines {caityai). 

m 

The frith in the Triratna is usually expressed in these 
terms: 

0 Itk pi so Bhagava araham sammasambuddho vijja- 
caranasampanno sugato lokavidu anuttaro purisadammasarathi 
satthd devamanussanam. 

(Bhagava, the enlightened, is endowed with knowledge and 
good conduct, he is the knower of the world, the guide in disci- 
plining men, the incompafabk, the teacher of men and gods). ! 

(ii) Svakkhdto Bhagavata dhammo sanditthiko akaliko 
ehipassiko opanayiko paccattam veditabbo vinniihi. >- 

(The Dhamma preached by Bhagava produces fruit in his 
.life, invites everybody, has no limitation of time, leads one to 
the goal anti is realisable only by the wise within one’s 
ownsclQ. 

» . ‘ (iii) Supatipanno Bhagavato sdvakdsangho yad idam cattari 
^risayugdni aUhapurisapuggald, esa Bhagavato sdvakasangho 
ahuwyyo pdhuneyyo dakkhineyyo anjalikarantyo anuttamm 
punnkkhettam iokassa. 

Sumangda VilSsini, I, p. 230. 
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(The Sahgha consists of monks, who' attain one of the four 
stages of sanctification, are righteo)j|S, exerting for knowledge^ 
observing good conduct, who are worthy of gifts, praise and 
respects, and ^^o are fit recipients of gifts from laymen). 

The Buddhist scholiasts* who were imbued with the prin- 
ciples of early Buddhism, were at a loss to justify the avowal of 
these three articles of faith. Some of them, who looked upon 
Buddha’s mortal body as impure, said that ‘Buddha’ in diR for- 
mulae implied a collectioti of dharmas and not Buddha the indi- 
vidual; Dharma implied the last two truths only viz., duhkba- 
nirodha and the astangikamdrga, which are pure, and 
not the other two which are impure dharmas. Sangha in the 
formulae implied silos or the mortal duties which make 
a person an arhat, and not merely a member of the order. It 
is doubtful how far this interpretation of the scholiasts appealed 
to the common-folk. We know that the utterance of the TW- 
sarana formulae was made compulsory for both monks and laity, 
and that this utterance alone transformed a non-Buddhist to a 

I See L. de la Vallee Poussin, Melanges chinois et bottddhiqites, 
(193'! -32). In the Jnanaprasthana sutra, we find the following 
exposition : — 

(i) The real dharmas, which have for name or appellation of 
designation the expression ‘Buddha’ — those who take refuge 
in the Aiaiksadharmas, which make the Buddha, ate said 
to take refuge in Buddha. 

(ii) The real dharmas, which have for their nanie, appdladcxi 
or designation the word ‘Dharma’ — diose who take refuge 
in the removal of thirst, i.e., destruction, detachment 
Nirvana, are said tit have taken refuge in Dharma. . 

(iii) The real dharmas, which have for th^ ' name, appellation 
or dejignation the word* ‘Sarngjia’ — those who take refuge 
in both the SosUm sad Asaiksa-dharmas,*aie laid to hajre 
taken refuge in the Satngha. 
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Buddhist.’ Hence, we may safely state that these three articles 
of &ith served as a means of- popularising the religion, and these 
were also looked upon as spells (^arittd) for protcotion from evils, 
or evil destiny. 

The utterance of the Trisarana is usually followed nowadays 
by taking the vow of observing the first five silos and then by 
chanting the Mangala Sutta. In the canonical texts, however, 
there is no indication of this procedure. 

(ii) Uposatha. It is admitted in the Vinaya® that the ide* 
of holding fortnightly meeting was suggested to Buddha by Bim- 
bisara whose object was that the monks should deliver religious 
discourses to the people at large on certain days of the month. 
TTiese assemblies however soon turned into ritualistic institu- 
tions, requiring monks to be present at the meetings and confess 
their sins, if any committed during the preceding fortnight, after 
the formal recital of the Patimokkha rule.® This ceremony 
undoubtedly gave satisfaction to a class of monks who viewed 
the observance of Patimokkha rules as more important than the 
inner spiritual development and attracted some men of the 
mediocre type. 

(iii) Pabbajja and Ufosamfoda. The ceremony of ordination 

was originally a very simple affair. It was done by Buddha by 

the mere utterance of ehi bhikkhu. Gradually it turned into 

a fairly long ceremony with two ordinations, one lower 

(fdbbajj^ and the other higher (ufasampadd).* This cerembny, 

which required shaving of head, donning of yellow robes and 

living in a monastery, attracted sonle men who could not fully 
‘ « 

^ I See inte..*cL XII. a Vinaya, i, p. 617. 

3 For detajb, see Vol. I, pp. 289-f. 4 Ibid., pp. 280-281. 
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comprehend the philosophical teachings. In the Samannafhala 
Sutta there arc also some hints about the gains and honour re- 
ceived by an ordained person, e.g. it is said that the immediate 
gain of a person, whatever his status might be before his ordi- 
nation, is that he is respected by kings and nobles, and obtains 
robes, food, bed, medicine and other requisites.^ 

(iv) Vassavasa, Pavarana and Kathina.^ The other cere- 
monial functions which gradually crept into the religion were 
the formal observance of the rainy season retreat. The monks 
were required to stay during the three months of the 
rainy season at a fixed abode. At the close of the retreat, 
the monks performed the Pavarana ceremony, which is 
similar to the Ufosatha, but on account of the occasion 
on which it is performed, special importance was attached to it, 
and householders were told that gifts made on this particular 
occasion were more meritorious than at other times. With this 
Pavarana ceremony was associated another ceremony called 
Kathina in which the making of robes formed the chief object. 
These two ceremonies Pavarana and Kathina served to popu- 
larise the religion not only among those who wanted to join the 
order but also among the householders, who patiently waited for 
these days for making their gifts, particularly robes, and thereby 
assured their happiness in this existence and rebiith in the 
heavens. 

The ceremonies mentioned above were no doubt useful for 
the spiritual development of a person, but strictly speaking, 
were not in consonance with the principles laid down for the 
attainment of spiritual perfectioiy It has got to, be admitted 
that these cerenAonies were introduced in imitatipn of, or com- 

I Digha, i. p. 61-62. 2 For details, see Vol. J, p. 292-3, 

36 
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petition with, other contemporary religious systems in order to 
secure more converts, and it is not improGable that by these 
ceremonies, the religion attracted more men than it would 
otherwise have done. 

Worship of Cetiya and StUpa 

Neither in the Vinaya nor in the Sutta-pitaka, except the 
Mahdparinibbdnasutta there is any direction for making and 
worshipping Cetiyas and Stupas. In the Vinaya there is men- 
tion of two Cetiyas^ where Buddha stopped, while in the Patika- 
suttanta^ as also in the Mahaparinibbanasuttay there are refe- 
rences to the C2etiyas situated around Vesali, viz., Gotamaka- 
cetiya on the south, Sattamba-cetiya on the west, Bahuputta- 
cetiya on the north. The other Cetiyas mentioned in the 
MahSparinibbdnasutta are Udena, Sarandada, Capala/ Ananda,^ 
(in Bhoganagara), and Makutabandhana* of the Mallas. 

^From the list of cetiyas given above, it is apparent that 
long before Buddhism made its appearance, there was the preva- 
lence of worship of cetiyas^ which might be a tree, a stone and 
a spot believed to be sanctified or haunted by a good or evil 
spirit/ The existence of Cetiyas is taken as an admitted fact 
by Buddha himself. 

Apart from the Cetiyas, there was also the ancient custom 

1 Vinaya, i, p. 35: Supatittha cetiya near Rajagaha; ii, p. 172: 
Agga|avacetiya at Alavi. 

2 Digha, iii, p. grio. 3 Ibid., ii, pp. 102-3, 118. 

4 Ibid. 5 Ibid.^ pp. 123, 126. 

6 Ibid., i>. 160-1. 

7 See the g^thas cited above p. 277-8. Also, Gisbert Combaz, 
b'evolution^du stupa en Asie in Melanges chinois et bouddhiques, ii 
(>932-33)* pp. •« 681 I. 
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of erecting mounds (stupas) on the relics of saintly persons or 
distinguished kings, princes and nobles as also over the sites 
sanctified by a saint’s presence. It was this ancient custom 
which we find re-iterated in the Mahaparinibhana-sutta. 
Buddha is made to say chat stupas should be erected on the 
relics of (i) a Tatl^ata, (ii) a Paccekabuddha, (iii) a latha- 
gatasavaka and (iv) a monarch (cakkavattt) evidently with a 
view to make the Buddhists refrain from erecting and 
worshipping any mound sanctified by a spirit or a non- 
Buddhist saint. The most suitable site recommended for the 
erection of stupa, is the crossmg of four highways. Worship 
of such four kinds of stupas by garlands, sgents, or coloured 
powders was regarded as meritorious, as it gave an expression 
to one’s deep faith in the religion. Along with these direc- 
tions, there is the description of the manner in which ' the 
earthly remains of a Tathagata should be cremated. T*he erec- 
tion of stupas over Buddha’s relics has created history, and even 
today the sight of the relics deposited in some of the monas- 
teries is a matter of awe and inspiration to the devotees. 

The whole account of the erection and worship of stupas, 
particularly over Buddha’s relics and the merit accruing there- 
from was undoubtedly incorporated into the M/Aaparinibbana- 
sutta after Buddha’s demise and had nothing to do with the 
great Teacher, who evidently could not have thought of what 
would become of his relics and who would be their claimants. 
This idea of erection and worship of stupas was undoubtedly 
a post-Buddha development. The interpolator, who put in 
the directions for worshipping cetiyas and held out the hope 
that by such worship one wpuld be reborn jn the heavens, 
realised the inconsistency with the prindpleiv of ,the religion, 
and immediately corrected himself by adding the remark that 
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the advanced monks were not to occu^ themselves with such 
worship of stupas, and that they must exert to attain the goal 
while the worship of stupas should be left to the laity alone, the 
wise brahmanas, khattiyas and gahapatis.' The traditions 
about Asoka’s zeal to collect the relics and erect stupas over 
them* also prove that the stupa-worship became widely pre- 
valent. It is very likely that by Asdca’s time, the stupa- 
worship became a regular feature of the religion.® 

• 

Four Places of Pilgrimage 

Like the worship of cetiyas*2LnA stupas, it must be some- 
time after Buddha’s parinirvana that idea of pilgrimage 
came into the minds of some Buddhist monks, at whose ins- 
tance, some imaginary discourses attributed to Buddha were 
incorporated into the Mahaparinibbana Sutta. A religious 
"teacher like Buddha, who was all along averse to any 
form of worship® and taught attadipo attasarano anannas- 
sarand dhammadipo dhammasarano anannasarano^ (depend on 
your own self as the light, as the refuge and not on anything 
else; depend on the dhamma as the light, as the refuge and not 
on anything else) could not have admonished his disciples to 
earn merit by visiting the four places sanctified by his (i) 
birth, (ii) attainment of bodhi, (iii) promulgation of dhamma- 
cakka and (iv) parinirvana. The inconsistency is at once 

1 Dsgha, ii, p. 141. 

2 See the account in the Divyavadana, pp. 389 ff. 

3 Digha, ii, p. 138: Na kho Andnda ettavata Tathd^ato sakkato 
vd hoti garukato vd manito vd piijito vd apacito va etc. 

if Cf. Mahdvastu, X, p. . 334. Also compare 

mA qiflfir u 

quoted in the Bodhicarydvatdra, p. 483. 
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apparent in the fact that one of the places recommended for 
visit is the site of his demise. Hence, there can be no doubt 
that the idea of pilgrimage was not that of Buddha but was 
of his disciples and of a time when Buddha had passed away. 
The idea, however* caught the imagination of the ^ peo- 
ple, particularly, of the lay-disciples. The most remarkable an 
instance is that of Asoka who paid a visit to the birth- 
place of Buddha, evidently with the hope of earning some 
merit. Throughout the history of Buddhism since the days 
of Asoka, the idea of pilgrimage appealed strongly to the 
Buddhists, both monks and laymen," and even today the Bud- 
dhist devotees from fa? off countries like Burma and Ceylon, 
China and Japan regard this pilgrimage as an act of great merit. 

Nirvana through Faith 

In the earliest form of monastic Buddhism the only means 
recommended for the attainment of emancipation was perfec- 
tion in the sllacitta-panna practices.' Occasionally perfection 
in the satipatthana practices was recognised as another means 
for reaching the goal,* but nowhere saddha and practice of 
brahmaxJihara were recognised as such. It is therefore striking 
that we should find in the Mafjhima Nikaya a discourse* in 
which saddha is made the basic, and perfection in the hrahma^ 
viharas as the ultimate, factors for the attainment of Nirvana, 
•This new path, which attached less importance to the obser- 
vance of the Patimokkha rules, was definitely a step towards 
making the itligion popular among a certain section of the 
people, who were not able to lead the life of a bhikkhu. 

1 See Vol. I, pp.,i99f. 

2 Majjhima*, !, p. 55: Ekayano ayain bhikkhave maggo satta- 

nam visuddhiya yad idam cattaro satipatAana. * 

3 Vatthupamasutta, Majjhima, i, p. 36 f. 
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Saddha (faith),' as expressed in the formulae Trisarana,^ is 
mentioned as an essential element for spiritual progress, but 
that saddha was looked upon only as an antidote to inclination 
to non-6uddhist religious faith. It was an antidote to vici- 
kiccha or doubt about the greatness of Buddha, excellence of 
his teaching and uprightness of his disciples. In the Vatthtt- 
famasutta,^ the process of attainment of Nibbana through 
saddha is detailed thus : — • 

(i) An adept should first get rid bf the mental impurities, 
such as abhijjha (undue desire for gainl), macchariya (miserli- 
ness), makkha (hypocrisy), maya (decitfulness) satheyya 
(double-dealing), thambho-sarambho and haughtiness), 

mano-atimano (conceit and over-conceit), mada (pride or excite- 
ment caused by attachment to one’s own acquisitions), and 
pamada (carelessness). 

(ii) After the removal of the above-mentioned impurities, 
the adept is required to develop unflinching faith {saddha) in 
the Triratna. 

(iii) The more the mental impurities are removed the 
stronger becomes his faith {saddha) in Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sangha. Such faith produces in his mind the satisfaction that 
he has achieved something good. Such satisfaction in turn 
produces joy and deep pleasure {fiti) which makes the body 
calm and the mind serene, and ultimately leads to mental 
concentration. 

i‘ For an exhaustive exposition of Saddha, see B. M. 'Banta, 
‘Faith in Buddhism’ in Buddhistic Studies, p. 3*9. 

Cf. Saddhaya tarati ogham appamadena annavam 
viri^na dukkham acced pannaya pansujjjhati. 

SuttanifSta, v. 184. 

a See above, p. 278. 3 Majjhima, i, p. 36 f. 
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(iv) After developing perfect concentration of mind, the 
adept is required to practise the four brahmaviharas, in other 
words, he must fX'actise metta (love), karuna (compassion), 
mudita (feeling of joy at others’ success) and u^kkha (equani- 
mity) towards all beings of all corners of the wwrld.* » 

(v) After attaining perfection in the four brahmaviharas, 
the adept realises the four truths, removes the three impurities 
(asavad) viz., kama (desire), bhava (desire for rebirth) and avijja 
(ignorance of the truth). He then feels convinced that he has 
completed his task, and will haye no more rebirth, i.e., he attains 
Nirvana. Thus we see that by saddha and brahmavihdra one 
could achieve Nibbana and this path could be ^.taken by the 
householders as there was no question of renunciation or obser- 
vance of Patimokkha rules. This new process was really a move 
to make the religion popular among the householders and a 
product of a time in between Buddha and As(^a. 

It may be argued that saddha is not devotion (Jdjaktif and 
hence it has no fitting place in the popular form of the religion. 
There is some force in this argument, but what is needed to be 
pointed out is that saddha eliminates the long process of obser- 
vance of silos, i.e., the fatimokkha rules, and the process dealt 
with above eliminates many of the arduous tasks imposed upori 
a monk to attain perfection in the four jhanas, and to com- 
prehend the anatta and anicca theories. It brings a new ele- 
ment, the brahmaviharas, which so far had no place in early 
Buddhism. In sliort, it is a new and shorter process suited to 
a person who is riot necessarily a monk or nun, and' that it 
was meant so is clear from the remarks in the above mentioned 

1 See infrf and Vol. I, p. 23® f. 

2 Contrast Har Dayal’s remarks in his Bddhisattva Doctrine, 


P- 3 *- 
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sutta that a person taking recourse to this new process may 
take luxurious food as tliat of a householder and that it would 
not stand in his way of attaining the goal. This is significant 
of the fact that the process was intended more for the laity than 
for the recluses, and actually we find this particular course re- 
commended to the householder, Mahanama,^ who was 
addressed by Buddha in these words: “O Mahan^a, when 
yod bear in mind that you have unflinching faith in the Tri- 
ratna. when you realise that you have observed the precepts 
fully, when you are convinced th^t you are great in charity and 
when you feel assured that you possess saddha, stla, suta, caga 
and fanna as that of the gods, you would surely be rebcurn as 
a god. Again, when your mind becomes free from attach- 
ment {rdga), hatred (dosd) and delusion (moha) and you will * 
feel that you have achieved something good, you will have joy 
and serene pleasure, which in turn will make your body calm and 
at ease and your mind will get concentrated.” In another 
discourse® the same Mahanama was told that an uposaka by 
firm faith could become quick-witted {hdsafannd javanofanna) 
and attain emancipation by the realisation of akincaiind (desire- 
lessness whether for heavenly life or Nibbana), sunnatd (essence- 
lessness of worldly objects) and animittatd (characteristiclessness 
of worldly objects). In the Majjhima Nikdya,- however, it is 
pointed out that some monks by saddha attain the Anagami 
stage only, because they regard Bhagava as omniscient and that 
his teaching excellent and they exert strenuotisly so that their 
bodies become dried up into skin, bones and sinews. It seems, 

therefore, that saddha gradually rose in the estimation of the 

• 

Anguttara,*y. pp. 320-332. 

2 Samyutta^ v, pp. 376 f. 


3 Majjhima, i, p. 480-481. 
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Buddhise monks and came to be recognised as a means to the 
goal. The importance of saddha in the life of laymen has 
already been dealt with; it assured them rebirth in one of the 
heavens, and it was only a step further that saddha combined 
with the perfection in brahmavihdras brought them , full 
emancipation. 

The early Buddhists were aware of the practice of brahma- 
vihdras, which they classed as affamannas (immeasurables). By 
this practice one developed a sublime mental state, — in which, 
he could look upon all beings of the world with the same feel- 
ing of love and compssion as one would have towards his 
son; — in which, he felt happy at the spiritual or material success 
of every person, be he a friend or foe; and — ^in which, he re- 
mained unmoved by weal or woe. The brahmavihdras, however, 
were not included in the list of thirty-seven bodhifakkhiya and 
other dhammas which Buddha declared as his own teaching.* 
In the Visuddhimagga, their place is given after the four jhdnas. 
(meditations) and before the four samdfattis (higher trances),® 
but in any case, their practice was not regarded as compulsory 
for the attainment of Nibbana. The trend of the remarks in 
the Pali texts® is that their practice led to rebirth in one of the 
Brahmalokas only, i.e., the highest form of existence in the 
constituted sphere, in other words, it did not conduce to Nib- 
bana. These remarks point to the fact that practice of brahma- 
vihdras did not form a part of original Buddhism. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, it seems, was justified in writing that 
it was taught by the “unknown co-founder of Buddhism.”* 

I Mdjjhima, ii p. 1 1 f. 2 See Vol. I, p. 228 f. 

3 Majjbim^ ii, p. 76: Digha\ p. 251; Ahguttdra, ii, p. 129. 

4 C A. F. Rhys Davids, Gotama, p. 180; IRAS., i^, p. 27,1. 
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The fact that these practices appear also in the YogAsutra of 
Patanjali leads us to infer that these originated among the nom 
Buddhist or pre<Buddhisc thinkers. The nature of mental 
practices envisaged in the brahmaviharas also suggests chat 
these were meant more for the householders than for the re- 
cluses. In the Saddharmafundartka} the practice of brahma- 
viharas is given a place next to the faramitas. While in the 
Mahdvastu^ it is stated that a monk can attain nirvana by 
practising the four brahmaviharas. In the DasabhUmikasutra, 
the practice of brahmaviharas is placed next to the four dhydnas 
in the exercises prescribed' ft)r the atoainmenc of the third 
bhumi< A bodhisattva is expected to continue this practice of 
four brahmaviharas up to the seventh bhUmi* in which he 
realises the tathatd, and goes beyond the training stage. 

Relaxation of Disciplinary Rules 

There is a hint, in the path of saddhd and brahmavihdra, 
that for the attainment of Nirvana, one need not always be a 
strict observer of the monastic rules of discipline (see above). 
Buddha ■ no doubt laid more emphasis on the control of the 
mind than on the control of body and speech,® though it was far 
from his intenton that his followers should show laxity in observ- 
ing monastic rules. A century after Buddha’s death, appeared 
the Mahasanghikas who put a new interpretation on Buddha’s 
directions, and set on foot a movement against the rigid ortho-, 
doxy of the earlier disciples, whose over-zealousness few the 

I p. 142. 2 iii, p. 421. 

3 Aspects of Mahayana, etc. p. 267. 

4 Ibid: Ch. IV. 

5 Majjhima, i, p. 372: Imesatn dnnam kammanam evam pad- 
vihhattanam^manokammam mahasavajjataram pannapeml. 
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observance of monastic rules led to the sacrifice of essentials. 
It is an indication that a group of thinkers attached more value 
to the purification of body and mind and the study of logic 
than to the punctillious observance of Vinaya rules. We have 
on the authority of Paramartha, the following statement attri- 
buted to the Kaukulikas an off-shoot of the Mahasahghikas that 
“a bhiksu may or may not have three robes for covering his 
body; may or may not reside in a monastery; and may or may 
not take his meal withih the time limit. The Vinaya rules 
about residence and food were abrogated by Buddha; it is clear 
that the real teaching of Buddha was not Vinaya but the study 
of the logical principles {nyayd),^ i.e., Abhidharma.” Accord- 
ing to the Dharmaguptas, the Pratimoksa rules were lost when 
the saddharma disappeared hence there are no more rules, 
stmabandha and karmdnta.^ 

It is not improbable that this new viewpoint attracted a 
large number of recruits and helped to increase its followers. 
The relaxation in the monastic rules, of course, had nothing 
to do with the laity, and so whatever appeal, it could have, 
was confined to the monks and nuns. 

We may now sum up the factors that made Buddhism 
popular in the pre-Asokan period thus: — 

(i) Trisarana came to be regarded as the three articles of 

faith. 

(ii) The ecclesiastical ceremonies gave satisfaction to the 
less philosophically minded disciples. 

(iii) Worship of Caityas and Stiifas allowed some scope for 
. the expression of devotion {bbakt^ 

1 See Paul Demieville, Utrigine des sects *bouddbiques in 

Melanges chinois et bouddhiques, vol. I, (1931-321)1 46. 

2 AbhidbarmakoSa, iv. 39. 
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(iv) Visits to the four places of pilgrimage were lodked upon 
as attractive means of earning merit. 

(v) Saddha and brahmavibdra practices were regarded by 
some persons as the simpler and shorter m^ns for the 
, attainment of Nibbana. And lastly, 

(vi) Relaxation in the stringency of the Vinaya rules 
appealed to a class of persons who did not approve the 
rigid orthodoxy of the earlier schools of disciples. 

11. Post-Asokan Period 

• 

The few deviations from the earliest principles of Buddhism 
dealt with above were hardly enough to make the religion 
popular. The persons who took to saddha and brahmavihdra 
path for emancipation were few and far between; the emphasis 
was still on the monastic life. The cult of cetiya- and stHfa- 
worship made very little progress and the householders with 
their Trisarana and other rituals still remained outside the Bud- 
dhist fold as mere suppliers of material needs of the monks and 
nuns and as faithful listeners to the moral discourses delivered 
to them by the monks on certain occasions. The Asokan 
edicts reveal no change in this austere attitude of the early 
Buddhists — the only relieving feature being that Asoka favour- 
ed the view that the people should not care very much for 
recluse-life and should perform good deeds {kusalakarma- 
pathas) to ensure them an after-life in the heavens. Hence we* 
may say that the real move to make the religion popular among 
the common-folk was taken after Asoka. This movement con- 
sisted mainly in the following five directions: — 

(i) Deification of Biiddha. 

(ii) Compilation of Jitaka-literaturc. 

(iil) Sanction of Image-worship. 
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(iv) Introduction of Paraniit5<ult. And 

(v) Promulgation of Bodhisattva Doctrine. 

* 

Deification of Buddha 

In the pte-Asokan days, Buddha had already come ,to be 
looked upon as the highest god superior to Brahma, Visnu or 
5 iva. This deification should be attributed first to the Maha- 
sahghikas and the Andhakas, and then to the Sarvastivadins. 
It has been shown^ while discussing the doctrines of the Maha- 
sahghikas and their off-shoots tliat Buddha had been given all the 
attributes of the highest god, whose apparitional body occasionally 
appeared in this world. This body took birth as Siddhartha 
Gautama, went through all the ways of a householder and 
ultimately renounced the world to become a saint just in order 
to follow the ways of the world (lokanuvartan^.^ Buddha was 
su^ramundane (lokottara) and was made of pure dharmas. 
Everything of the great rsi was transcendental including his 
advent into the world. In the Mahavastu, he is described 
thus : — 

»nTif fwrf fsiw 11 

5ra: g*RRrctf • 

SI ^ » 

^ snfttT « 
l*Rrei II 

^ijRI •KHRNl I 

stotI^i nifiw ^^fl^snu 1 

Sira? I 

sn ^ simr: ip 

* 


1 See ante, pp. 6 ^, 75 f. 


2 MahaiMftu, I, p. 167-8. 
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«WT ii etc. 

The above and other passages in the Mahavastu leave no 
room for doubt that about the time of its composition (i.e., and 
centufy B.C.),* Buddha had already become the highest god, at 
least, to a large section of the Buddhists. 

The account of Buddha’s life in the Lalifavistara, the 
accredited text of the Sarvastivadins, does not extol Buddha so 
much as has been done in the Mahavastu. It is more realistic 
though it attributes divine and* super <divine qtialities to the 
Teacher. It says that Buddha while staying in the womb of 
his mother was enclosed in a casket and from there he delivered 
discourses to the gods who paid him visits.® After his birth, 
he appeared to dwell at the same moment in all the houses 
built for him by the faithful. He paid the customary visit 
to the temples but the gods therein bowed down to him. In 
his boyhood, he was so learned that the teacher staggered in bis 
presence. In his youth, he possessed already all the kingly 
powers and skill and surpassed everybody in strength. In this 
text,® he is eulogized thus: — 

flr^pr: I 

fSnrRfgi ii 

I Wintemift, History of IndiSn literature, p. 247. 

^ 2 Cf. alio Mahavastu, I, p. 214. 

3 R. L. Micra, Lalitavistara, pp. 136, 142. 
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^ ST ^sfiRT ?TOT! fRT 3TRI’ II 

^>^a T d sr sRfhr wsr ?n^ 1 

S«^T (Tff^cl *WT 3R<n g^JTT II 

9rfWin?r sfl^f sKf^sTff^ I 

liTwf??i 3f^3rr 11 

^Tfufiir srfsi 5 Rt1% 

T7^ snjpTTSfir qT jfdS ^ «i I 

^ %5'Rtn ?iJiJ^sn- 

3 ^ 11 

3R^ ^g^^sRTl’ i»^fd 
f^fiRTT^ST^’ I 

'Tft'TRsnsf 3riRI^ 

TTfWfsrgdRsj^ II 

Though this text maintains a more sober outlook than 
the Mahavastu, there is no doubt that Buddha was regarded by 
the Sarvastivadins as a divine being though not the highest 
god. Though he was proficient in everything, he followed the 
ways of the world to educate the people. The time of composi- 
tion of this work, according to Winternitz, spread over a long 
period commencing from the early Christian eras.’ It may 

I See Winternitz, op. cit., p. 255-6: “It is therefore only correct 
. to say that the Lalitavistara offers us very old traditions concerning the 
Buddha legend, as well as some which are centuries later”.. ..“It is, 
however,, most informative as regards the development of the Buddha 
legend fcum its earliest beginnings when only the chief events in the 
life of the great founder of the religion are adorned with miracia, 
down to that boundless deification, of the Master, in, which, from the 
beginning to the end of his career he appears mainly as a gpd above 
all gods.” 
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therefore be safely stated that in the 2nd and ist centuries 
B.C., a certain section of the Buddhists regarded Buddha as the 
highest god while another section as a great divine being, 
endowed with all possible virtues and knowledge. 

We need not discuss the conception of the Sthaviravadins, 
who tried to maintain even at this day that Buddha w^s after 
all a human saint but with attributes surpassing those of the 
gods and that in purity and knowledge he was the highest of 
all constituted beings.^ This school of>thought maintained the 
realistic conception throughout its long history but it did not 
gain the same amount of popularity as the Mahasahghikas and 
the Sarvastivadins did in the southern and northern parts of 
India respectively. However realistic the Theravadins might 
have been, they had to yield to the pc^ular demand of Buddha- 
worship, and in course of time they allowed the placing of 
images of Buddha in their temples, and in one of their late 
texts the Mahavamsa, there is also an elaborate description as 
to how the first image of Buddha was made and how grand 
were the ceremonies and festivals for putting up the image. 

Image-W orshif 

In the Mahavastu and the Lalitavistara Buddha is deified 
but there are no directions for making images of Buddha. The 
earliest literary evidence relating to image-making is yielded by 
the DivySvadana, in which Asoka is found to be consulting^ 
Pin^Ia Bharadvaja r^arding the features (maha^rusa- 

i Mofjhima, i, p. 171: — 

Sabbabhibhu sabbaviduliam asmi 
sabbesu dhatntncsu anuf^itta 
sabbamjaho ta^akkhaye vimutto , 

< sayam abhinnaya kain uddiseyyam. Cf. MahSvastit, tii, p. 326. 
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laksam) of the image. ^ In the Mahavamsa^ too is recorded a 
similar attempt of Asoka who consulted the Naga king for an 
account of the image. One need not be so credulous as to take 
these traditions as authentic, but the fact is that the practice 
of image-worship was taken up by the Buddhists some- 
time before the 4th century A.D. about which time the Di^ya- 
vadana and the Mahavamsa were composed. We may now 

pass on to the monumental evidences. In the Sanchi 
and Barhut sculptures thdrc are no images of Buddha. The 
most significant fact is that the ^ seats of Buddha are shown as 
vacant. The earlier methods of indicating Buddha’s place in a 
scene were by depicting his Vajrasana, Bodhi tree or fdduka 
(wooden slippers) or stupa. If the date of Sanchi and Barhut 
sculptures be placed in the 2nd and ist century B.C. we have 
to admit that image-worship did not prevail at that period. 
The practice of image-worship therefore came into vogue about 
the I St or 2nd century A.D. at the earliest. The Amaravati 
sculptures, belonging to the Mahasahghikas and their offshoots, 
are studded with numerous Buddha-images but the dates of these 
sculptures are placed by the archaeologists in the 2nd century 

A.D.?* 

Though the image of Buddha is wanting in the earlier 
sculptures there are ample evidences to show the wide preva- 
lence of symbol worship. The artists probably did not make 
afi image of the omniscient refulgent Buddha with all the 
signs of great men (mahdpurusa), but the feeling of adoration 
to BuddfiT was there, and this they expressed by concourse of 
men and gods and even animals, bowing down reverentially to 

I Divydvaddna, p, 400. ^ 2 Mahavamsa, p. 37. 

U Buddhist Remains in Andhra, etc. by K. ft. Si!bramanian» 
1932, p. 15. 
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the stupas, Bodhi-trec or the Vajrasana, or offering flowers and 
garlands. In the post-Christian eras, however, the Buddha 
inuiges not only came into vogue, but practically the Buddhist 
centres were flooded with such images, some of the most 
exquisite Gandharan art while others of indigenous local deve- 
lopments. Merit accrued to both the artist and the donee of 
an image, and so it was quite natural there should be such an 
exuberance of Buddha-images in the jpost-Christian eras. Both 
the Hinayanists and the Mahayanists started making images 
and temples and decorated the,sr^p<» with countless images. 


Jatakas and Avadanas 

In the Mahavastu and the Ahhiniskramanasiitra we have 
not only a biography of Buddha but also a number of stories 
dealing with Buddha’s supposed previous existences as also 
other traditions. The underlying object of the stones of Bud- 
dha’s pevious births is to show that each event in this life was 
the result of a past deed of his. These stories served not only to 
establish the law of karma which Buddhism had bexTOwed from 
the pte-Buddhistic thoughts but also to convince the common- 
folk that any act of theirs would similarly be fruitful, and it 
may be that some of them might sow the seeds of merit like 
Siddhartha Gautama and ultimately attain Buddhahood. In the 
latter case, they would be Bodhisattvas as was Siddhartha Gau- 
tama in his previous lives. The Lalitavistara refers to the meti- 
torious deeds performed by him in his pevious exisrenres* but 


I LAitawstara (R. L. Mitra), p. iga: — 

tuft sifti ’em tia ^ ^ tirsi tini% n 

trt ^ aft ^ *tfw wwa atftr w twit 1 
aftftpr ^ ftitwT iw iw 'apRwr atrttw » 
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does not give the stories in detail which were to be found pardy 
in the Vinaya pitaka of the Sarvastivadins, and partly in the 
Avadana collections. The biographies, and particularly the 
Jatakas, made a strong appeal to the mass, kindled their devo- 
tion and ^ave diem an opportunity to express the same by 
depicting the stories indelibly on stone. These made them feel 
within their innermost heart that Buddhahood for them was 
not an impossibility as had so long been preached by the early 
Buddhists. The task, of tourse, was arduous and the path long 
covering several existences and entailing extreme self-sacrifices. 
This literature therefore gave a new and forceful impetus to the 
mass, and. paved the way for the glorious days which Buddhism 
had for a long time in the early Christian eras. Observing dw 
effect of the Jataka stories on the mass, the Sarvastivadins began 
to multiply them and produced large collections of these, call- 
ing them Avadanas. They incorporated in it stories dealing 
with the previous birth not only of Buddha but also of his 
noted disciples. The puritanic Therava^ins could not help 
following them and started making a collection of stories with- 
out intermingling them with the biography of Buddha. They 
however supplied the events of the present life by way of intro- 
duction (faccupf>annavatthit)i and ended the stories by identify- 
ing the characters with Buddha and other persons. The object 
of all these collections was identical, viz., liie edification of the 
mass and popularisation of the religion. 

Strangely enough all these Jatakas and Avadanas are non- 
Buddhist in character. TWs have nothing to do with the 
fundamental teachings of Buddhism — there is not a word about 
soul, component elements of a being, law of caivation, atman, 
skandhas, paticcasamMppada or nirvana. These* stories deal in 
a general way widv moral virtue but not with the silos, a$ dc- 
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tailed in the Pitakas. These speak highly of a retired life but 
do not discountenance the life of a householder. On the con- 
traiy, the stories arc concerned mainly with the social life of the 
householders and not with the unsocial life of a recluse. These 

C 

do ^ot breathe a word about monks or their life in monasteries. 
If not for the use of the term ‘Bodhisattva’ in every story, the 
collections could not have been recognised as forming a part of 
the Buddhist literature. It is really a universal literature dealing 
with universal moral principles, and a large number of the stories 
belongs to the common heritage of the Indians of the pre- 
Asokan period. These stories teach more altruistic moral prin- 
ciples than negative ethical ideals (veramanis) as was- the prac- 
tice with the Buddhists. The stories well-known to the com- 
mon folk of the then age were found to be a convenient medium 
for propagating the Bodhisattva conception and along with it 
the greatness of the Teacher. 

Paramita-cult 

The Jataka-storiw, according to the late Buddhist tradi- 
tions, had in view Bodhisattva’s attainment of perfection* in six 
or ten virtues, viz., (i) liberality (dana) (ii) righteousness (stla) 
(ii^ forbearance or endurance (^ksanii) (iv) mental strength 
^vtrya) (v) mental concentration (dhyarui)i and (vi) realisation of 
the truth (frajn^. The number was latterly raised to ten by the 
addition of (i) skilfulness in expedients (uffayakauialya) (ii) vow 
or resolution (franidhana) (iii) attainment of certain powers 
(bala) antf (iv) knowledge (jnand).^ The above list is to be 

1 Paramitif, as suggested by«Har Dayal should be derived from 

'faramd excellent, extrem^. A Bodhisattva makes most 

extreme exertion or sacrifice for acquiring the virtues of gift, etc. 

2 Dr. Har Daj'al rightly describes these four as supplementary 
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found in Buddhist-Sanskrit works while the list in the Pali 
texts is slightly different. It agrees with five of the above, viz., 
dana, stU. khanti, viriya and fan^. The remainng five are (i) 
renunciation (nekkhamma), (ii) truthfulness (mcm), (iii) resolu- 
tion {adhitthandj, (iv^j love (rnetta) and (v) equanimity Jiufek- 
khd). Of these five, adhitthana may be taken as a synonym of 
pranidhana of the supplementary list. The agreement of the 
two lists in five of the ten pdramitas indicates their compara- 
tive antiquity'. It seems that the list was not a prc-meditated 
one. The stories were originally written just to illustrate 
that the episodes of Buddha’s life were not untoward events 
but the outcome of the deeds of his previous existences. 
In course of time these stories were multiplied without any 
definite plan. 

The earliest mention of the six pdramitds is found in the 
Mahdvastu (iii, p. 226), LaliUvistara (p. and Astasahafrika 
Prajndpdramitd (p. 194) while that of ten in the Mahaydna 
Sdtrdlankdra, Dasabhiimikasutra, BodhisattvabhUmi, and Sama- 
dhirdjastitra} In the Mahdvastu again, mention of the six f«ra- 
mitas is few and far between® while the word pdramitd has been 
used in the ordinary sense (viz. perfection) in compounds like 
garbhdvakrdntipdramitd^ (the last entrance of the Bodhisattva 
into the womb), sarvakusaladharmavasibhdvapdramitd (perfect 
attainment of domain over all good actions)"* and prajnapara- 
mitd, (i.e. perfection In 5ravaka’s knowledge).® This shows that 

pdramitas. See his Bodhisattva Doctrine etc. pp. 167, 168. See also 
his remarks re. five faramitSs. 

1 Sec Har Dayal, op. cit., p. 167. 

2 Mahdvastu, i, p. 214; ii, p. 296; iii, p. 226. 

3 Mahdvastu, ii, p. 17. 

4 Ibid., ii, p. 261. 5 P* 
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word ‘paramita’ did not carry die meaning attributed to it 
in the later texts. Like paramim gate in Pali, there are several 
uses of the phrase ‘faramifrapta- and ‘paramtm gato,’^ in the 
Mahavastu. In speaking of Bodhisattva’s several attainments, 
perfection in the six paramUas^ as a condition precedent to a 
Bodhisattva’s progress from a lower to a higher bhiimi, is not 
insisted upon,^ as has been done in the DasabhumikasHtra.^ 
At the time of composition (and century B.C.) of the Maha- 
vasttt,^ the doctrine of paramita, it seeihs, was not well deve- 
loped. Unlike the Mahavastu, we have in the Lalitavistara, not 
only frequent references to the six paramitas, but also eulogistic 
accounts of the deeds of Boddhisattva for attaining perfection in 
the six paramitas.'' These gathas imply wide currency of the 
Jataka-stotics as also a great popularity of the paramita-doettine.^ 
In the Astasahasrika-praifnaparamit^, the six paramitas are syste- 
matically mentioned' in the enumeration of Bodhisattva’s attain- 
ments, with the rider that these perfections are not to be taken 
as reals® (paramartha). Thus, we may say that the doctrine of 
paramita was fully developed before the time of composition of 
the Lalitavistara and the Astasahasrika, i.e. about ist century 

A. D. and after the date of the Mahavastu, i.e., and century 

B. C. 

I Mahavastu, i, p. 152. 2 Ibid., i, p. 74, etc. 

3 Ibid., i, p. 133-4. 4 Ibid., i, pp. 89 ff. 

5 Cf. Aspects of Mahayana Buddhism etc. (henceforth abbreviated 
as AMB), pp. 267, 270 f. 

6 Wintemitz, History of Indian Literature (Cal. Uni.), II, p. 247. 

7 Cf. e.g. Lalitavistara (R. . L. Mitra’s ed.) pp. 38, 60, 185, 188, 

«- 

199, 2X2, etc. 

^8 Cf. e.g'. IbiS., p. 60. 

9 See e.g. Astasahasrika Prajnaff 3 ramita, p. 194. 
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The practice of faramitas occupies an important place in 
the Mahayanic code of discipline. In the Saddharmafundanka,^ 
one of the early Mahayana texts, it is repeatedly stated that the 
teaching for the 5 ravakas consisted of the four truths, law of 
causation, which put an an end to suffering and ]ed to 
Nirvana, while the teaching fwr the Bodhisattvas consisted of 
the practice of faramitas, leading to the highest knowledge or 
omniscience. In the DasabhiimikaSiitra, the practice of a parti" 
cular faramita is enjoined for the attainment of a particular 
bh$imi.‘ Thus we see that the faramitM formed one of the 
fundamentals of the Mahayanic code of discipline and spiritual 
progress. 

The doctrine of faramita is not mentioned in the early Pali . 
texts, and was very likely unknown to the early Buddhists.’ 
The words ‘fdramirn goto or fdramiffatto’ (attained perfection) 
occur in the Nikayas** hut nowhere in the Pali Tripimka, barring 
the Khuddakanikaya, the faramitas are mentioned. The num- 
ber of fdramis, listed in the later Pali texts, is ten and not six. 
Dhammaf^a, in his commentary on the Cariydfitaka, con- 
tributes on the ten fdramis a long dissertation,® in which he 
tells us that there were various ways of classifying the fdramis. 
There was also the ^stem of enumerating the fdramis as six 
viz., ddna-sila-khanti-xririya-jhdna-fannd, which is exactly the list 
as given in the Buddhist-Sanskrit texts. He writes that 

I Saddhamutfundartka, pp. 17 f. 3341. 

See AMB.j ch. iv: darn in ist bbumi (p. 259), sUa in the 
2nd (p. 262), ksanti in the 3rid (p. 267), virya in die 4th (p. 270), 
dhyana m the 5tb (p. 27) and frajiia in the sixth (p. 27^. 

3 See AMB., p. 12. 

4 Suttardpata. w. 1018, 1020; Majjhima. ui, p. 2p. 

5 Paramatthadifani. p. 321. 
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according to this enumeration, ‘slla* includes nekkhama (renun- 
ciation) as also sacca (truthfulness), the latter being only an 
aspect (ekadeso) of slla; pannd includes fidna while jhdna and 
pannd together include ufekkhd; adhitthana he says, is asso- 
ciated .with all the six paramis. Though Dhammapala was 
aware of this sixfold classification of pdramis, the Pali texts 
usually mention ten and it seems that this list was made out 
by the Theravadins some time after the currency of the six 
pdramitds among the sects other than Tfieravada. The supple- 
mentary four pdramitds of the later Buddhist Sanskrit texts and 
the Pali list of ten pdramitds were very likely the products of 
the same period. 

This doctrine of pdramitd is evidently a later accretion to 
the fundamental principles of Buddhism, and this took place 
about the ist century B.C. Of the several sects that appeared 
after the Second Council, the Mahasanghikas and their off- 
shoots, the Andhakas, were the first to deify Buddha and intro- 
duce the conception of Bodhisattvas. The object of this group 
of sects was not only the deification of Buddha but also to find 
a place for the laity within the religion, to create an interest 
among the householders in Buddhism. This doctrine of pdra^ 
mitd was meant primarily for householders; three of the pdra- 
mitds were already included in the duties prescribed for the 
laity, viz., sila^ edga (^:=^ddna) and pannd^ The remaining 
three paramit^ are ksdnti^ vlrya and dhydna. These, it will be 
observed, are included in the subsidiary practices prescribed for 
the laity. The distinction between the pdramitd-practiccs which 
made a Bodhisattva and the practices prescribed for the laity is 
that the former practices had to ke carried to the extreme that 

• r 

I The other ^ two are saddha and suta. See above, p. 222-3. 
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one can conceive of, while the latter was meant only as a general 
moral training. The doctrine of paramita illustrated by the 
Jataka stories made a strong appeal to the common-folk, and 
became instrumental in propagating the religion among the 
mass. Thfe success of the Mahasanghikas and their offshooj^s in 
increasing their followers led other schools like the Sarvastivadins 
and Dharmaguptas, and later the most orthodox of the schools 
the Theravadins to incorporate this new doctrine into their code, 
though it was not consistent with their teachings and ideals. 
The Sarvastivadins, however, changed their outlook in the 
altered circumstances of the day, and produced an extensive lite- 
rature in the shape of Avadanas to popularise this new cuk. 

Bodhisattva-doctrine 

As has already been mentioned, the Mahasanghikas were 
the first to usher in the conception of Bodhisattva, viz., that a 
being in any form of existence can have or develop the deter- 
mination to attain bodhi (bodhicittotpdda) at sometime or other, 
however long and arduous the process may be, no matter even 
if it entails selTimmolation, not once but several times in 
different existences. This conception is not quite clearly ex- 
pressed in the Mahavastti, where we find the first attempt to 
detail the career of a Bodhisattva, which is as follows: — 

(J) Prakrti-caryd (duties while a common man) 

(ii) Pranidhana-caryd^ (duties when taking the vow for 
attaining Buddhahood) 

[iii) Anulomacaryd (duties for spiritual progress to Buddhahood) 

I After bodhiciuotpada and •pranidhana, there® must be blso 
vyakorana (pfoph^yj) by a Buddha that such and aich % being will 
become the Buddha. 


39 
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(iv) Anwartana-carya (duties for remainit^ firm in a parti- 
cular stage o{ spiritual peeress). 

These four caryas^ are explained in detail thus ; — 

(i) Prakrti-carya^ has no corresponding practice in the full- 
fledged Mahayanism. A Bodhisattva is a common mm {futhuf- 
jana) while he is in frakrti-carya. This carya requires a Bodhi- 
sattva to be a good, if not an ideal, householder, fulfilling the 
duties towards his parents, recluses and Brihmanas, respecting 
the elders of the family, observing the ten moral rules,® 
admonishing others to be charitable and virtuous, worshipping 
Buddha and ^ravakas, but not developing the mental state to 
attain bodhi.* Gautama Buddha was in his prakrticarya during 
the time of Aparajitadhvaja Buddha.® 

1 In the Bgdhisattxuibhiimi, the four caryas are given differently 
thus, Bodhifaksya carya, AbhijUacarya, Paramita-ewya, Sattvaparipaka- 
carya. Dn Har Dayal has followed this scheme of Caryas in his Bodhi- 
sattva Doctrine, p. 76. See also Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, 
p. .ioi; AMB., pp. 286-289. 

2 Mahavastu, i, pp. 46-47, 81 cf. C^yapiuka Cy., p. 162. 

3 See Mahavastu, i, p. 107, ii, pp. 14-16. The dasa kufala-karma- 
pathas are: — ^Refraining from (i) pratMtipata (killing), (ii) adattadana 
(stealing), (iii) katnamithydeara (misconduct), (iv) anrtavacana (speaking 
falsehood), (v) pisunavacana (malignant speech), (vi) parusaxMcana (harsh 

’ speech), (vii) samhhinnapraldpa (frivolous talk), (viii) abhidhya (avari- 
dousness), (ix) vyapannacitta (malevolence) and (x) mithvadrsti (wrong: 
view). 

4 Mahavastu, pp. 47, 81 : 

mA 1 

Sfn aiinjPn *it^ i 

. aistuPit iiwi »niwis 1' 

5 Mahavastu. i, p. ,1*, but see p. 60 where tt is said that he 
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(ii) Pranidhdna-carya cotresponds to bodhicittotpada of the 
developed Mahayanism. While in this caryd, a Bodhisattva 
takes the vow that by the merits that have so far accrued to him, 
he may become omniscient, that his zeal in keeping his vow 
may not ftag, that he may end his past evil acts by sufffting 
pains, and that he may wander over this world like the Buddha 
untouched by the worldly objects as the incomparable teacher, 
revered by men and gods, and ultimately he may roll the wheel 
of law,^ preach the truth*, and train up beings like the Buddha 
the lamp of this world.® 

Gautama Buddha first took this vow during the time of a 
past 5 akyamuni Buddha after offering him a drink of gruel. 
He took tlie vow for the second time during the time of Sami- 
tavi Buddha, and later as the monk Abhiya during the time 
of Sarvibhibhu Buddha. In this way he took this vow five 
times. 

(iii) Anuloma-carya corresponds to Bodbi-frasthdna-citta of 
the Bodhicarydvatdra (p. 23). A Bodhisattva immediately after 
taking the vow, mentioned above, commences performing the 
duties prescribed for bis spiritual progress. The duties to be 
performed and the virtues to be acquired by a Bodhisattva are 


offered valuable robes to Aparajitadhvaja Buddha and prayed for attain- 
*ment of sambodhi. 

1 MahavastH, i, p. 50: — 

2 Ibid., p. 54: — 

Whi TO 'TO I 
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endless. In some texts^ an attempt has been made to arrange 
the duties and virtues in a gradual order in ten stages {bhiimU). 
The keynote of the Bodhisateva ‘practices is self-sacrifice for the 
good of others with a firm resolution for the attainment of 
bodhi^. The practices mentioned in the Mahavastu are not only 
much less elaborate than those found in the later texts, but 
also are not in a progressive order. Briefly, these are as 
follows : — 

In the 1st bhiimi (Durdrohdf tHe Bodhisattva cultivates 
charity (tyaga), compassion (karund), unweariness, (aparikheda), 
conceit-lessness (amdna), love for study {sarvasoftradhyayita), 
valour (yikrama), knowledge of the worldly ways (lokdnttjna) 
and patience (dhrti). 

In the 2nd bhiimi (Baddhamana) the Bodhisattva develops 
twenty kinds of strong inclinations (adhyasaya) viz., excellent 
(kalyana), quiet (snigdha), sweet (madhura), etc. Each of these 
inclinations is explained in verse.^ 

In the 3rd bhiimi (Puspamandita) the Bodhisattva exerts for 
making all beings happy without seeking happiness for his own- 
self, and sacrifices everything even his life for listening to wise 
sayings. 

In the 4th bhiimi i^ucira) the Bodhisattva refrains from 
commission of any of the extreme offences, viz., patricide, matri- 
cide and arhanticide, and dissension in the Sangha, and stupa- 
desecration; he avoids heretic views, performs the ten good 
deeds'* (kuSalakarmapatha)^ does not use any magical ^spell for 

1 DaiabhumikasHtra: BodhisattvabhAmi; SutralahkSra of Asanga. 

2 See MahSvastu, i, pp. 85-89. 

3 A bodhisattva while in the first bhiimi remains a frthagjana 
(o^iunon mah), bflt deserving gifts. See MahSvastu. i, p. 78. 

4 See abov^ p. ^306 n. 3. 
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injuring others, does not get depressed in danger nor becomes 
elated in success, remains pure in physical, mental and vocal 
acts, as also in his inclinations {adhyasayi). 

In the 5th bhtimi (Citravistara) the Bodhisattva realises the 
fact that* wwldly existences are ablaze with attachment {rdga), 
hatred (dosa), and delusion (mohd). 

,In the 6th bhtimi (Riifavati) the Bodhisattva comprehends 
that existence in the world is unhappy and painful. 

In the 7th bhtimi* (Durjayd) the Bodhisattva attains com- 
plete self-control and wishes for the good of all beings. 

In the 8th bhtimi (Janmanirdesa) the Bodhisattva sacrifices 
everything including the dearest things which arc very difficult 
to part with. From this bhUmi onwards the Bodhisattva should 
be looked upon as the Samyaksambaddha as he has mastered 
the higher meditational practices, acquired full knowledge and 
delivered wise discourses. 

In the 9th and loth bhUmis (Yattvarajya and Abhisekd)' 
therefore the Bodhisattva has nothing more to attain. Now he 
c.an take rebirth in whatever form he likes; he can, also become 
a universal monarch. These two bhUmis, evidently, were reach- 
ed by Gautama Buddha in his last two existences in the Tusiu 
heaven and in the mortal world.® He decided to take rebirth 
as a human being for imparting instructions to men and gods, 
leading them to arhathood or other attainments. In the later 
* Mahayanic texts, the Bodhisattva in the eighth bhumi becomes 
a Buddha in esse, a member of the Buddha family with Buddha 
gotra, and guarded henceforward by the gods and Vajraj^i.® 
In the 9th bhumi, according to these texts^ the Bodhisattva 

I Mabavastu, i, pp. 105-6. 

a Thonuis, History of Buddhist Thought, p. ^03. 

3 AMB., p. 28a. 
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becomes a dbarma preacher, a guide to other beings. In the 
lofh bhiimi he obtains the resplendent body and omniscience 
while in meditat:on;* he is now consecrated as the Samyaksam- 
buddha and so this bbumi is called Abhiseka. 

(iv) Anipartana-carya of the Mabdvastu is equated by Dr. 
E. J. Thomas® to the Avaivartya-caryd of the later Mahayanic 
texts. In the Mabdvastu, however, it carries a different 
sense. In this text some lapses are pointed out as causes for 
retrogression of a Bodhisattva from a higher to a lower bhiimi, 
and so a Bodhisattva is warned about these lapses in connection 
with every bhiimi that may be reached by him. The WMd 
avaivartya is used as an adjective of the Bodhisattva® in every 

m 

bhiimi, implying that the resolution of the Bodhisattva for attain- 
ing bodbi remains unflinching all along. Incidentally the text** 
mentions that the Bodhisattva while in one of the first seven 
bhiimis may, for any serious lapse, be reborn in one of the 
lower forms of existence. In the later Mahayanic texts, the 8th 
bhiimi is called Avaivartya or Acald, from which the Bodhi- 
sattva can never have any retrogression; he is destined to attain 
bodhi and become a samyaksambuddha, and so it is quite 
different fixim the anivartana-caryd of the Mabdvastu. 

The Bodhisattva conception apparently was not fully deve- 
loped in the Mabdvastu. The conceptfon presented in the text 
is half-way between Hinayana and Mahayina. The Bodhi- 
sattva, it has in view, is the previous existences of Gautama 

I , 4 MB., p. 283. z History of Buddhist Thought, p. 201. 

3 Mahdvastu, i, p. 82: q jmff ftl«i3it 

etc.; p. 83: ^ WlfWRT 

B RurBiBi ipft ftlir. |wfxif»r etc. 

4 Mahdvastu, i, pp. 102-4. 
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Buddha.^ It makes no reference to the acquisition of faramitas 
i.e., the inconceivable and immeasurable virtues acquired by 
Bodhisattvas in the several bbiimis, as detailed in the DasabhU- 
mikasutra* or the Bodhisattvabhumi.^ There can be no doubt 
therefor^ that in the Mahavastu, we have not only the earliest 
speculations about the life and career of a Bodhisattva, but also 
the earliest Jataka stories. It is in the Saddharmafundanka* that 
we find a fairly developed conception of the Bodhisattva. The 
^ravakas ip this work are not disparaged as is done in the later 
Mahayana texts, and a hope is held out to them, that by taking 
recourse to certain Bodhisattva practices they could still achieve 
Buddhahood. The new ideals preached in this text electrified 
the mass, made Buddhism an all-India religion, and we may 
say that the popular form of Buddhism reached its climax about 
the time of composition of this work, i.e., about the and century 

A.D. 

Grht Bodhisattvas: In the early Mahayana texts, there is 
no express mention of householder-bodhisattvas.® In the Sad- 
dharmafHndarika (p. zd);, a Bodhisattva is said to have 800 dis- 
ciples (antevdsins), but it is not known whether they were house- 
holders or recluses. In the Dasabhiimikasiitra, it is stated that 
in the fourth bbiimi, the Bodhisattva takes ordination, which 

I Cf. Thomas, History of Buddhist Thought, p. 201 : “The 
conception of the career in the Mahavastu also shows mwe primitive 
features. It is described not as a career for any bodhisattva, but as 
having been the career of Sakyamuni and previous Buddhas.” 

« See AMB., ch. IV. 

3 Bodhisattvabhumi (ed. Wo^hara), Tok)^. 

4 Saddharmapundanka, p. 221. 

5 Cf. Bodhisattvabhumi (ed» Wogjttiara), p. 13? : — Wt RtWPJ 

BtTO ^ ^ 
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implies that he could remain a householder up to the £ourdi 
hhUmi, or the practice of vlrya-faramita. The dhyana and 
frajna faramitas are to be accomplished after a bodhisattva be* 
comes a monk. In the later Mahayana texts like Ugradattapari- 
prccha and Siksasamuccaya, a special code has been framed for 
the conduct of the householder-bodhisattvas.^ The faramitas, 
it seems, were meant more for the householders than for die 
recluses. In actual practice, as is found in the Jataka stwies, the 
paramidis were being accomplished by daymen, god5 and ani- 
mals, and rarely by ascedcs. In the Mahavastu and other early 
Mahayana texts, the duties of ^rhi-bodhisattvas are not dis- 
tinctly prescribed, but in course of time this desideratum of a 
cod? was removed and the career of a householder-bodhisattva 
was clearly chalked out.‘ 

Conclusion: In the pre-Asokan days Buddhism hardly be- 
came a popular movement. It was confined to recluses, the 
number of which increased to a certain extent owing to the 
slight deviations made from the austere principles of the earliest 
form of Buddhism. In his edicts Asoka did not fully approve 
of the emjJiasis laid by early Buddhism on retirement from 
household life. This attitude of Asoka might have some 
effect on the religion. During Asoka’s reign, the caitya and 
stufa worship of Buddha’s images got currency. About two 
centuries had elapsed since Buddha’s demise, and during this 
long period, Buddha came to be deified inspire of all the textual 
injunctions to the contrary. The laymen expressed their devo- 
tion by erecting stupas and decorated them with images of 
Buddha. The laity, however, still remained outside the Buddhist 

1 AMB.i pp 295-301. 

2 For h]^er, details, see AMB., pp. 2951.; ahd Bodhisattva 
Pradmoksa Sutra, 
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fold, *and earned me«ts only by making gifts to the monks and 
offering worship to the Buddhist stupas. They were held out 
the hope of rebirth in one of the heavens, but not emancipation. 
At this stage, about the 2nd century B.C. appeared the Jatakas 
and Avadanas depicting the previous lives of Buddha and his 
disciples. These stories caught the imagination of the gene- 
rality of the people who now hoped that they could become 
Bodhisattvas and earn necessary merits to become a Buddha in 
the long run. Their hopes were further strengthened by the 
doctrine of paramitas, and special texts were composed to show 
that the perfection in the paramitas assured one Buddhahood 
and that the practice of paramitas was open to all, recluses or 
householders. The laymen now felt that they could become 
actual followers of the religion and derive the benefits. The 
self-sacrifice preached in the paramita doctrine had a wide appeal 
and made Buddhism an all-India religion. It was through the 
propagation of this paramita cult that the religion reached the 
pinnacle of its glory. 


4 ? 
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Abhidharmasara, ii 136 , 
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Dharmaguptas) i 103 n. ii 163, 
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Acarangasutra, i 276 
Acariyavadins, ii 269 
Acela Ki^sapa, i 144 
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Aggibrahma, ordination of, ii 250 
Aggika-Bharadvaja, i 162 
Ajatasattu, i 134; conversion of, 
i 135 f.; first Buddhist Council 
in the reign of, i 335, ii i; 
relics deposited by, ii 245; suc- 
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> 37 f- 
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Aj»ta Kaundinya, i 102 
Alavi, i 169 

Allakappa, Bulls of, i 114 
Amaravad, ii 60 . 
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edi ii 235; retrogression of, ii 
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Andhakavinda, i 155 
Andhavana, i 168 
Andhra country, Ii 60 
Ahga, Brahmanism in, i 185 f. 
AfigulimaJa, ii 173; conversion, 
of, i 166 

Anya-Mahasahghika, ii 268 
Anuruddha, training of, i 132; 
king, ii 3 

Apana, place-name, i 186 
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Arada K^ama, i 95 f. 

Aranyakas, Brahmanism in, i 29 
Arhat, ii 64, (I14; attainments: 
of, ii 88; classes of, ii 87; fail- 
ings of, ii 85 f.; full emanci- 
pation of, ii 94f.; house-holder 
may become, ii 82 n., 172; 

imperfections of, ii^i2o; Mfcha- 
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sanghika view about, ii 
retrogression bf, ii 90; Sarvas- 
tivada view about, ii 148-151; 
Theravada view about, ii 204 
Aryans, settlements of, i 2 f.; 

outlook of, i ^f. 

Asokarama, ii 267 
Asoka, i 119, ii iiQf., 242-55, 
265, 267, 275, 292, 312; con- 
version of, ii 244, 249; grand- 
sons of, ii 254; dhamma of, ii 
258-61; ethical teachings of, ii 
259 f.; pilgrimage of, ii 285; 
practical measures of, ii 263; 
queens of, ii 253; quin-quen- 
nial ceremonies of, ii 246; suc- 
cessors of, ii 253 f.; toleration 
of, ii 262; topes of, ii 121; 
upasaka~Y\lc of, ii 252, 263-4 
Assagutta, monk, ii 248 
Assaji, monk, i 139, 142 
Assapura, country, i 187 
Asmsahasrika-prajnaparamita, 
paramitas^ in, ii 302 
Atman (soul), skandhas distin- 
guished from, i 84 f., 87 f., 
Nagarjunas view about, i 92; 
non-existence of, i 85 f; I-ncss 
the basis of, i 91; upadana dis- 
tinguished from, i 56 
Atmaka thegry of Vatsa, ii 24 
Avadana literature, Buddhism 
popularised by, ii 299; nion- 
Buddhistic character of, ii 299 
Avanti, i 193, ii 19, 113, 175, 
2f I, 274 ' 


Bahiya, a monk, ii 9 
Bahusrutiya, doctrines of, ii 107 f. 
Bz^uikiutiyar-vijbhajyaVadinsf, ii 
108, 195 f. 

B^apanditasutra, ii 244 
Barhaspatyas, views of, 1 66, 74 f. 
Bavari, route of, i disciples of, 
i 162, 165 
Bhadda, queen, ii 4 
Bhadda Kapilani, i 197 
Bhadrayanika, sect, ii 174, 195 
Bhaggas, clan, i 114, 181 
Bhallika, disciple, i 99 
Bhanaka (reciters), ii 14 f. 
Bharaharasutra, ii 181 
Bhavaviveka, writer, ii 176 
Bhikkhu-Patimokkha, i 305-310. 

See Patimokkha. , - , ■ 
Bhikkhus, disciplinary nieasures 
for, i 302 f.; dress of, i 286-8; 
punishments of, i 299 f.; resi- 
dence of, i 284 f. 

Bhikkhuni, order of, i 294-7; 

restrictions imposed on, i 295 f. 
Bhikkhuni-JPatimokkha, i 3 1 0-2. 

See Patimokkha 
Bhiksu-Sutra, i 275 
Bimbisara, i 95, m; successors 
of, ii 4 

Bindusara, ii 241-2, 243, 248 a 
R odhirajakumara, conveijion^ Jpf, 
i 181 

Bodhisattva, i 19, 118, ii 63; con- 
ception of, ii 81 f.; four caryTu 
of, ii 305-8; xedthhumis of, ii 
308-310 
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Bodfiisattvabbumi, ii 3x1 
Bpdhisattva'doctrinc, ii 305-12 
Bodhisattva-householders, ii 311-2 
Bodhi-tree, badiing of, ii 246 
Brahma, conception of, i 15 
Brahmalc^a, i 14 f. 

Brahmana, fxscefdcism practised 
by, i 17; Asoka’s attitude to- 
wards, ii 258; dhammas ob- 
served by, i 10; schools of, i 
10; Suttanipata account of, i 
8 f.; ^risa of, ii 210; animal^ 
sacrifice disliked by a section 
of, i 12 f. 

Brahmanical ascetics, Asoka’s 
gifts to, ii 262 

Brahmanism, among the Liccha- 
vis, i 175; among the Mallas, 
i 185; in Anga, i 185 f.; in 
Kosala, i i6of.; in Magadha, 
i 140-1 

Buddha, ascetic practices in 
vogue before, i 31, 97; attri- 
butes of, ii 147-8; austerities 
made optional by, ii 20; 
Bhaddavaggiyas converted by, 
i 148; birthplace pf, i 93; 
Brahmanas converted by, i 
162 f.; 193; deification of, ii 
^93; disputSatiotis dis^approved 
177 f.;^ dissensions appre- 
hended by, ii yf.; first dis- 
course of, i loi; first lay-dis- 
ciples of, i 99; kings conyer- 
ted by, i 112? 165; nobles and 
bankers converted by, i 113; 


faribbdjakas converted by, i 
144 f.; proselytizing activities 
of, i ii6f.; image of, ii 246, 
250, 296-8; Lalitavistara ac- 
count of, ii 294-5; Mahavastu 
account of, ii 293; Maha- 
sanghika conception of, ii 62, 
64; method of training of, i 
126 f., 134; medium of ins- 
truction of, i 130 f.; method 
of dis’putation adopted by, i 
13a; , places visited by, i 3, 
95 f.; 191 occult powers of, 
i 121-3; order of nuns sanc- 
tioned by, 1 179; quarrel bet- 
ween the Sakyas and Koliyas 
settled by, i 182; relics of, i 4; 
training imparted by, i 131-4; 
ways of exposition of, i 124 f.; 
mles framed by, i 276 f., I25f. 
self-culture stressed by, i 106; 
scenes of activity of, i 147!.; 
supporters of, i ii3f.; Thera- 
vada conception of, ii 80, 204, 
296; transcendental concep- 
tion of, ii 74 f-; 

Buddhadeva (a Sarvastivadin), 
opinion of, ii 146 

Buddhism, AsokWs attitude to- 
wards, ii 263; Bjodhisatrtva- 
doctrinc popularised, ii 311; 
catholicity in, i. 121; causes 
for the popularisation of, ii 
312-3;: causes tfor the spread 
of, i 104-123; decline of, ii 2; 
ecclesiastical rituals in, ii 27^ 
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82; faramita for popularisa- 
tion of, ii 305; place of laity 
in, ii 206-38; Jatakas popu- 
larised, ii 299; formation of 
schools of, ii 16 f.; fundamen- 
tal principles of, i 248 f.; prin- 
cipal centres of, ii 27; propa- 
gation of, ii 270-4; proselytiz- 
ing in, i ii6f.; Pusyamitra’s 
animus against, ii 256; time 
of advent of, i 104-6 
Buddhist church, absence of 
supreme head in, ii 12-4; dis- 
ruptive forces in, ii 5f. 
Buddhist Council (first), 1 324- 
40; causes of, i 327-30; dissen- 
tients in, i 331; authenticity 
of, i 336 f. 

Buddhist Council (second), ii 
31-46; causes of, ii 42; busi- 
ness of, ii 34 f.; Mahadeva’s 
propositions in, ii 41; authen- 
ticity of, ii 45; ubbahika pro- 
cess followed in, Ii 33 f. 
Buddhist Council (third), ii 265- 
270; authenticity of, ii 265 f.; 
cause of, ii 269; sectarian 
differences in, ii 268; Afoka’s 
part in, ii 269-70 
Buddhist literature, specialisation 
in branches of, ii 14-18 
Buddhist schools, ii 31, 47 f. 
Buddhological speculations, ii 

75 * 

Bu-5ton,r oir ^^^asrivadinsi/ ii 
*123 


Caitya. See Cctiya 
Caityikas (sect), ii 61 
Campa, i 185-6 
Canakya, ii 239 f.' 

Candagirika, ii 244 
Candasoka, ii 245, 250* 
Candragupta, ii 239^41 
Carakas (wanderers), i 31 
Cariyapi^a commentary, f^a- 
ip, ii 303-4 

Catuddisa-sangha, i 317 
f!edi, i 190 
Central Asia, i 119 
Cetiya (Caitya), ii 24, 291 f.; 
worship of, ii 282; list of, ii 
282 

Ceylon, ii 113 

Chan-nagarika, (sect) ii 174, 195 

Cina, ii 273 

Citta gahapati, ii 228 f. 

Council. See Buddhist Council 
Cows, sacrifice of, i 12 
Cunda Kammaraputta, i 183 
Dabba Mallaputta, i 152, 183; 
beds for monks arranged by, 
ii 15 f. 

Damila, ii 273 
Darsmntikas, ii 166, 169 
Dasabhumikasutra, ii 311 
Dai^hyayavin!aya (in Chinese), 
ii 129-30 

Dafaratha, grandson of Adoka, ii 
254 f. 

* Devadaha, i 172, 174 

Devadatta, episode of, ii 5 f.; 
stringent rules for "monks in- 
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sisted by, i 208 ii 6f.; train- 
ing of, i 134 
Devadutasutra, ii 120 
Devafarma, author, ii 133 
Devayanists, i 30 
DhammdbakkapavatCanasuttia, i 
loif., 137, 198 
Dhammakathikas, ii 14 f. 
Dhanunarakkhita, preacher, ii 
164, 271 

Dharmas (acc. to Sarvastivadins), 
ii 137 f., 141 n. 

Dharmagupta (sect), ii 36, 40, 
47* 3 ^ 5 * doctrines of, ii 164-5; 
literature of, ii 163-4; seat of, 
ii 163 

Dharpia-mahamatras, ii 262 
Dharmapala, ii 202 
Dhamtaskandha (text), contents 
of, ii 134 

Dharmasutras, date of, i 275 
Dharmatraca, a Sarvastivadin, 
opinion of, ii 145 
Dharmottariya (sect), ii 174, 195 
Dhatukaya (text), contents of, ii 
^35 

Dighanakha, ^ 143 
Dighajwu Koliyaputta, u 212 
Dighatapassi, i 129 
Dirghagama, Dighanikaya com- 
pared with, ii 125 
Disciplinary rules, relaxation in, 
ii 18-19. See Patimokkha. 
Disciples, succession of, ii 3; 
leading, ii 16-17 

Disputation, Buddhas attitude 


3 '? 

towards, i 127-130; conversion 
by, i 128; rules of, i 129 
Divyavadana, Buddha’s image in, 
ii 297 

Dundubhissara, monk, ii 170 
Ekanala (village), i 141, i^f. 
Ecclesiastical acts and punish- 
ments, i 298-304 
Ekottaragama, ii 127 
Expositipn, four ways of, i 124 
Gahapatani, instructions meant 
for, ji 217 

Gahapati, aims and objects of, ii 
21 1-3; discourses suited to, ii 

Gahapati-parisa, ii 210 
Gahapativaggas, ii 213 f. 

Ganas, i 33 
Gandhabba, ii 235 
Gandham^ana, ii 246 
Gandhara, ii 271, 274 
Gautama Buddha, ii 309. See 
Buddha 

Gavampati (monk), i 331 f.; ii 

Gaya, Buddha in, i 148 f. 
Gayasirsa Hill, i 96 
Ghosaka, a Sarvastivadin, opi- 
nion bf, ii 145 
Ghotamukha’s gift, i 139 
Gifts, Asokas quinquennial, ii 
246; Dharmaguptas’ view 
about, ii 164 
Gosihgasalavana,^ i 178 
Gijjhakuta-pabbata, i 150 
Gmcco-Bactrians, ii 123 
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Grhi-Bodhisattvas, ii 31 1-2 
Guntur District, Buddhist inscr. 
in, ii 61 

Haimavata (sect), ii 169-71, 200; 

doctrines of, ii 171 
Heavens, names of, ii 233 
Himavanta, ii 271 
Householders, ii 276; duties of, 
ii 288; rites and ceremonies of, 
ii 208; discourses to, i 125 
Huviska, ii 58 

Iksvaku, sacrifices performed by, 

J 9 

Inscriptions, Sarvastivadins men- 
tioned in, ii 122 
Isipattana. See Rsipattana 
Jaggayapeta inscription, ii 60 
Jainas, monastic system of, i 
276; Syadvada of, i 40 
Jalauka, king, ii 234, 255 
Jatakas, Buddhism popularised 
by, ii 299; non-Buddhistic 
character of, ii 299; object of, 
ii 298-300 

Jarilas i 148, ii 240 
Jetavanavihara, i 167 
Jivaka, conversion of, i 156 
Jnanaprasthanasutra, contents of, 
ii 13 1-2; commentary on, ii 
136 

Kajangala (village), i 185, 188 
Kakavarni, king, ii 22, 45 
Kalarila, i 143 

K^asoka, king,' k 22 f., 33, 42, 
45; sons of^ ii 7 Q 
Kaflavalamuttagama, i 153 


Kammassadhamma, village, i 195 
Kanakmuni Buddha, ii 263 
Kanci a centre of the Tlicra- 
vadins, ii 202 
Kaniska, i 119; ii 123 
Kapila, ii 178 

Kapilavastu, i 93, i 55 » *73 
Karle (cave), ii 39 
Karma (deeds), ii 63; arhats not 
subjecj ,to, i 23; carrier of, i 
24f.; law of, ii 298; skandha- 
, santana subject to, i 22 
Kashmir ii ii8f.; ii 271, 274 
Kasi, conversions at, i 136 f. 
Kassapagotta, ii 170 
Kasyapiyas, ii 166, 170, 171; 

literature of, ii 163; doctrines 
of, ii 166; Haimavatas identi- 
fied with, ii 170 
Kathavatthu (text), ii 270 
KaAina (ceremony), i 293-4, ii 
281 

Katyayaniputra (author), ii 13 1 
Kausambi, ii 29; disruptive for- 
ces at, ii sf.; hermitage in, 
i i88f. 

Kesaputta, Kalamas of, i 170 
Kh^umata, village, i 141 
Khattiya-parisa, ii 210 
Khema, conversion of, i 197 
Khemiyambavana, i 139^ 
Khid^apadosika (gods) i 33 
Kimbila, training of, i 132 
JKitagiri, i 139 
Koliyas, i 114, 184 
Kosala, Brahmanas of, i i6os lay** 
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devotees o£, i 165; non-brah- 
manical teachers in, i 158 f.; 
paribbajakas of, i 163 f.; Bud- 
dhism in, i 157-67 
I 154 

Ksudrakag;^a, ii 128 
Kunala, ii 253^ 

Kuru country, Buddha in, i 195 f. 
Ku^inara, i 113, 183 f. 
Lakkhanasutta, ii 216, 260 
Lalitavistara, Buddha’s life* in, -i 
95 f., ii 298; Buddha described 
in, ii 294-5; in, ii 302 

Lay-devotees, relation of monks 
to, ii 225-6. See Householders 
Licchavi country i 113, 175; 

Brahmanism and Jainism in, i 
i75f.; Buddhism in, i i79f. 
Lokayatikas, i 74 f.; doctrine of, 
i 66 

Lokottaravadins, ii 61, 63 f., 76 
Madda country, Buddhism in, i 
197 

Madhyamagama, Majjjhima Ni- 
kaya compared with, ii 125 
Madhyandina, ii 271 
Madhyantika, ii 1 19; Kashmir 
converted by, ii 4 
Magadha, Br^manas of, i 140-1, 
lay-devotees of, i 146 f.; non- 
br^maniqti sects of, i 141-4; 
parfbbajakas of, i 144-6 Bud- 
dha in, i 147 L 

Magandiya (paribbajaka), i 190, 
196 

Mahacetiya, ii 61 
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Mahadeva, ii 271; five propo- 
sitions of, ii 24, 41 f., 32; two 
monks of the name of, ii 120 
Mahadhammarakkhita, ii 250, 
271 

Mahakaccayana, i 108, ii 1.75, 
201, 271; conversion of, 1*193 
Mah^appina, i 197 
Mahakassapa, i 108, ii 3, 10 f. 
Mahakaus^ita, author, ii 135 
Mah^i, Buddha invited to Ve- 
sali by, i 177 

MahapaJma Nanda, ii 24 f., 239 
Mah^ama, lay disciple, ii 288 
Maharaja, ii 271 
Mahasala Brahmanas, i 28 f. 
Mahasangid, ii 33, 54, 58 
Mahasanghikas, ii 21 29, 44, 47, 
51 f., 198, 266 290, 293, 

304; centres of, ii 53, 242, 
58-61; doctrines of, ii 62 f,; 
ekacce, ii 268; Mahayanic fea- 
tures in, ii 63 f.; Kathavatthu 
attributes opinions to, ii 68-73; 
origin of, ii 53; literature of, 
ii 54-6; Vinaya of, ii 56; see 
Saila schools 

Mahaivastu, Buddha’s life in, i 
95 f., ii 54, 58, 63, 298; Bud- 
dha described in, ii 76-7, 293; 
bhumis in, ii 308-9; paramita 
in, ii 301-2 

Mahavamsa, Buddha’s image 
described in, ii 296-7 
'Mahaviharavasins *(sect), ii 199, 
201 


¥ 
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Mahavibhasa, ii 136 
Mahayana, i 1 18^, 265, ii 63 f. 
Mahinda, ii 253, 272 
Mahiiasaka (^ect), ii 11, 36, 40, 
106, 198; centre of, ii 242; 
earlier, ii 112; offshoots of, ii 
111; seven rules of, ii 112; 
Vinaya of, ii 112; later, ii X17; 
doctrines of, ii ii4f.; line of 
expansion of, ii 113 
Mahisamandala, ii 113, 271 
Mahissati, i 193 
Majjhantika, ii 271. See 
Madhyantika. 

Majjhima (monk), ii 1 70-271 
Majjhima-desa, boundary of, i 
3, 185, 188 190-1 n. 

Makkhali Gosala, i 24; doctrines 
of, i 36 

Mallas, i 113, 183 f. 

Malla Roja, conversion of, i no 
Mallika (queen), i 165 
Mandh^^ta, i ^6 
Manimekhalai, ii 202 
Manopadosika (gods), i 53 
Manu, the first sacrificer, i ii 
Mathura, ii 29 
Matikadhara, ii 14 f. 
Maudgalyayana, author, ii 135 
Meditation, i 212-247; subjects 
of, i. 217-8; spiritual precep- 
tor in, i 233; mental states of 
a candidate for, i 235-8; suc- 
cessive steps in, i 239-47 Sar- 
vastivada vieVs about, ii 159-' 
^ x6o, 286 


Mental impurities, ii 286 
Metempsychosis, i 24-5, vinnana 
. in, i 24 f. 

Middle: Path, i 198 f. 
Milindkpaiiha, Up^ak'a’s duties 
in, ii 224 
Mithila, i 180 
Moggallana, i 107 f., 133 
Moggaliputta Tissa, i 109, 117; 

ii 1 19, 121, 249 f., 267 f. 
Monasteries, office-bearers in, i 
321 f.; no ownership of, i 
320 f. 

Monks, beheading of, ii 250, 
geographical division among, ii 
27 f. 

Moriyas, I 114 
Mucilinda Naga, i 99 
Mulasarvasrivadia, ii \ii7» 1^2. 

See Sarvastivada 
Munda, king, ii 3-4, 22 
Nadika, i 154 
Naga, bhiksu, ii 24, 42 
Nagadasaka, son of Munda, ii 4 
Nagarjuna, sasvatavadins and 
others refuted by, i 57 f. 
Nagarjunikbnda inscriptions, ii 
60, 122, 272-3, Mahisasakas 

mentioned in, ii 113; Nirvana 
in, ii 160-7; Theravadins men- 
tioned in, II 202 
Nakulamata, ii 219 
N^aka, i 193 
Nalanda, i 153 
Nanda, training of, i 132 
Nanda, king, ii 23 f. 
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Nibbaftadhatu, whether kusala, 
ii 107 

Nigan^a Na^putta, i 142 f., 11 
22; teachings of, i 40 f. 
Nigrodha, i 144, ii 249, 251 
Nigrodha-piribbajaka, i 32 
Nikayasahgrah^ (text), ii 266, 
268 

Nikayas, ascetic practices as 
mentioned in, i i 81 f* 
Nirgranthas, ii 262 • • 

Nirvana, i 74, 118; ii 259, 289; 
not attainable by laity, ii 236- 
8; faith leading to attainment 
of, ii 285-9; Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions mention, ii 106 
Okkaka (Iksvaku), i 9, ii 
O gans of sense. See Indriya 
Pahlavas, ii 123 
Paisaci, ii 203 
Pajjota, king, i 112 
Pakativadin, i 265 
Pakudha Kaccayana, doctrines of, 
i 39 

Pali text, faramita in, ii 303-4 
Pali traditions re. Aioka, ii 248- 

51 

Panini, ii 25 f.; date of, ii 26 
Paramartha, author, ii 108, 291 
^aramitas, earliest mention of, ii 
301; six and ten, ii 300-1; cult 
of, Ii 300-5; Bodhisattva and 
laymen practise, ii 304-5 
Paribbajakas, I 119, 144, 149 
Paribbajika, i 33^ 

Parisa, three, ii 210-1 


Parisuddhi, declaration of, i 291 
Parivrajaka, i 31-3, 275 see Pari- 
bbajaka 

Parthians, ii 123 
Pasenadi, king, i in, 164-5 
Pataliputra, ii 29 f., 58, 153 f. 
Paticcasamuppada, i 264-273 * 
Patimokkha, i 204, 291 f., ii 

19 f., 229 
Pava, i 183 f. 

Pavarana, i 293, ii 281 
Payasi, i 38 

* Perception, see Vinnana. 
Pilgrimage, four places of, ii 284- 
285 

Pindola Bharadvaja i 117, 190; 
ii 246, 272, 296 
Pihgalavatsa, an Ajivaka, ii 243 
P’pphalivana, Moriyas of, i 114, 
Ii 240 

Potaliputta, i 145 
Polura, country, ii 273 
, Prajapati, the supreme gjod, il i5f. 
Prajnapti.Qstra, contents of, ii 

^35 

Piajnaptivadins, ii 195; doctrines 
of, ii 108 

Prakaranapada, contents of, ii 

133 

Pubbarama, i 167 
Pubbascliyas (sect), ii 93 
Pudgalavada, ii 177 
Punabbasu, i 139 
Pundravardhana, ii 248 
*Punna Mantanipu?ta, i 108, 117, 
ii 272 
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Purina, i 331 £., ii 10; a teacher 
of the Mahisasakas, ii 112 
Purana Kassapa, i 24; doctrines 
of, i 35 f. 

Purna, author, ii 135 
Purva Videha, ii 272 
Pusy&mitra, ii 256; Havell on 
persecution of, ii 256 
Puthuljjana, Sarv^tivad^ views 
about, ii 157-8; Mahisasaka 
views about, ii 115 
Quinquennial assembly of Asoka, 
ii 251 

Quorum in a Sangha, i 317-8 
Radhagupta, minister of Asoka, 
ii 244 

Rahula, i 94; training of, i 13 1-2 
Rajagaha, i 135, 149 f., hermita- 
ges around, i i5of. 

Rajagirikas (sect), doctrines of, 
ii, 109 

Rakkhita (monk), ii 271 
Ramagama, Koliyas of, i 182 
Rat^apala, conversion of, i 196 
Reality according to Buddhism, i 
21 

Revata (monk), i 109 
Revataka, country, ii 246 
Rgveda, Br^manas of the time 
of, 1 1 ; conception of not- 
belng in, i 16; conception of 
unity in i 16 

Rites and ceremonies, Asoka’s 
views about, ii 258, 261 
^is (ancient), names of, i to 
Rjipattana, i* 136 f. 


Rudraka R^aputra, 1 96 
Sabbakami bhikkhu, i 3x6 
Sacrifice (yajna), i 12 f. 

Sadanira (river), i 2, 180 
Saddha (faith), ii 286, 289 f. 
Saddharmapundanka, Bodhisattva 
conception in, ii 311; para- 
mitas in, ii 303 

Saddharmavarsaka ( = Kaiyapiya), 
ii 165 

S^ala,* i 197 
Sahajati (country), i 190 
•Saila schools, ii 61, 74; doctrines 
of, ii 105; or hats as conceived 
by, ii 85 f. 

Sakadagami, attained by laity, ii 
235; retrogression of, ii 91 
Sakuludayi, i 145 
Saketa, monasteries at, i r68f. 
Sakyas, monasteries of, i 174; con- 
verts made among, i 171, 113; 
Nigantha Nateputta among, i 
172 

Samagama, i 174 
Samavati queen, i 112, 115, 189 
Sambhuta Sanavasi, i 109 ii 3, 
27, ii8f. 

Sambodhi, A&ka visited, ii 263 
Samkantika (=Sautrantika), ii ' 
166-9; doctrines of, ii 166 f. 
Samkhya, i 265; Sassatavada 
differed from, i 50 f. 
Satnkrantivada, ii 166, 176 
' Sammitiyas, ii 4^f., 166, 174 f.; 
origin and histoiy of, ii 174- 
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•5; literature of ii 175. See 
Vatsiputriyas. 

Sampadi, grandson of Afoka, ii 
254 f., 248 

Samudra, bhiksu, ii 251, miracle 
of, ii 244 

Samyuktagama, Samyutta Ni- 
kaya compared with, ii 126-7. 
Satngha, ii 262; admission into, 
i 281 f.; beginning of, i 278; 
constitution of, i 313-23; tearly 
dissensions in, ii 3-8; causes of 
dissensions in, ii 12 f.; no qu- 
roum in, i 317 f.; oflSce-bearers 
in, i 321; selection of head of, 
i 315-7; voting in, i 319 f. 
Samghabheda, ii 15; definition 
of, ii qf.; Samgharaji distin- 
guished from, ii 10 
Satngharaji, ii 10 
Samgharama, i 314 f- 
Samghatthera, i 316, ii 252 
Sahkha Likhita, authors, i 275 
Sahgitiparyaya, contents of, ii 

Sanjaya Bela^iputta, i 40, 120, 
142 

Sarana, meaning of, ii 279 
Satiputra, author, ii 134 
Sariputta, i 107,^117; Rahula 
ordained, by, i 279 f.; training 
of, i’ 132' 

Sarisaka, country, ii 246 
Sarv^dvada, ii 27, 36, 40, 47, 
104, III, ^ii7f.» 293, 295 f., 
305; Abhidhamma literature of, 


i' 130-6; agamas of, ii 125 f.; 
controversy of Thera vada with, 
ii 137 f.; doctrines of, ii 137 f., 
origin of, ii 118; succession of 
teachers of, ii ii8f.; Vinaya of 
i 184, ii 128 f.; controversy of 
Vatsiputtriyas with, ib 177 f.; 
four different opinions of, ii 
145-7; expansion of, ii 122-3; 
language of, ii 124; seat of, ii 
242; two centres of, ii 122; 
revival of, ii 123 
Slarv^sdvada-Vibhajyavadins, iij 
196 

Sassatavada, i 50 f., ii 186, 192 
Satyasiddhisastra, ii 108 
Sautrantika; see Samkandka 
Savatthi, i 135, 167-8 
Schools, authors of the history 
of, ii 47 f. 

Sects, Buddhist, ii 47 f. 

Sctu, a householder who became 
an arhat, ii 890, 

Siddhatthakas, sect, doctrines of, 
109 

Siggava bhikkhu, i 108 
Sigala the householder, ii 260 
Sigalovadasutta, ii 216, 261 
Siha, conversion of, i 176 f. 
Sutra-pitaka of the Sarvasdva- 
dins, ii 125-8 

Silanka, Jaina conmientator, i 

35 

Silas, kinds of, i 203; non-mental 
acc. to Mahasahghikas, ii 69 f. 
Simhala, ii 272 
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Simhasena, sbn of Catidragupta, 
ii 240 

Skandhas, ii 174, i 24; atta dis* 
tinguished from, {‘89^; Na^- 
juna’s comment on, i 88 f.; 
pudgda exists apart from, i 
83; Tathagata distinguished 

,from, i 78 f., 81; two classes 

of i 24, 78 

Skandhamatra, existence of, ii 
166-7 

Skandhasantana, i 22, 62, ii 181 
Sona, (monk) ii 271 • 

Sonadanda, i 185 
Sona Kolivisa, i 186 
Sotapatti, attained by laity, ii 

234 

Soul, skandhas ^ distinguished 
from, ii 230 

Saddha, ii 222 

Sriparvata, ii 273 

Srotapanna, retrogression from, ii 

Sthavira, ii 29; Mahayanist, ii 
199 f.; see Thera 
Sthaviravada, ii 199-206 
Sthaviriya (=Kasyapiya), ii 165 
Sthiramati, ii 25 
Stupa, ii 291 f., worship of, ii 
209, 283; erection of, ii 244-5, 
249; relics for, ii 245 
Suddhodana, i 172 f. 

Sujata, i 97 
Sumana bhiksu, ii 250 
Sunaparanta, i 195 
Sunakkhatta, i 178 


^urasena, ii 23 f. t 

Suslma, son of Bindusara, ii 243 
Susunaga dynasty, ii 22 f. 

Sutta Nipata, i 194; ancient 
Brahmanas depicted in, i 8f. 
Sqttantika, ii 14 f. 

Suttavadi, ii 166 
Suvannabhumi, ii 271 
Suvarsaka (=Kafyapiya), ii 165 
Taksasila, ii 243 
Tamasavana, ii 121, 246 
Tambapanni, ii 271, 273 
Taniraparniyas, ii 198, 200 
Tapussa gahapati, ii 212 
Tarkajv^a of Bhavaviveka, ii 
167, 176 

Tathagata, i 21; skandhas distin- 
guished from, i 79 f. 
Tathagatagarbha, 1 98 
Theravada. See Sthaviravada 
Theravada, controversy of Sar- 
vastivada with, 137 f.; lite- 
rature of, ii 203 
Theravac|arVibhajJiavada, ii 265, 
270 

Theravadins, ii 44, 48, 269, 305; 
centre of, ii 242, 201; doc- 
trines of, ii 203-6; contro- 
versy of VaCsiputriyas with, ii 
184 f. 

Theriya Nikaya, ii 272, 268 
ThuliakotAita, i 195 
Tissa the Grown prince, ii 250 f., 
267 

Ti^araksita, ii 246 
Tivara, prince, ii 253 
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Tosali, li 273 

Trances, stages in, i 242-7 

Tripitaka of the Sarvastivadins, 

ii i24f. 

Trisarana, ii 209, 277-80, 2911 

See Parana. 

Truths, r«alisation of, ii 67-8 
Ubbhahika system, i 318, ii 33 
Ucchedavada, i 71 f., ii 186, 192 
Udayibhadda, king, ii i f. 
Udenai, i 109, 112, 189 f. * 

Ujjcni ii 201 f, 249 
Ukkala, i i36f. 

Ukka^a, i 169-70 
Upagupta, ii 3, 119, 243 
Upali, i 143, 201 
Upanisads, i 20 f., 26 f., 30 f. 
Upasaka, ii 208 f.; deeper prob- 
lems of Buddhist philosophy 
explained to, ii 230-2; spiritual 
attainments of, ii 232-6; Nir- 
vana unattainable by, ii 236- 
8; Gahapads distinguished 
from, ii 220; dudes prescribed 
for, ii 222 f; iiposatha of, ii 
22-f.; teaching imparted to, ii 
228 f. 

Upasikas, names of disdnguish- 
ed, ii 219; defined, ii 221; 
special attainments ‘ of, ii 219, 
228 

Upasampada (higher ordinadon), 
ii 280 ^ 

Uposatha, ii 209, 266 f., 280; 
assemblies ^for, i 289 f., Upa- 
sakas’, ii 226 f. 


Uruvela, i 96, 148 f., 137 
Uluka, non-Buddhist teacher, ii 
178 

Uttara (monk) ii 271 
Uttara Nandamata, ii 228 f. 
Uttarapathakas, ii 76, 9^, 171-3; 

doctrines of, ii 172-3 
Utdya, ii 89 n. 

Vaibhasika, ii 27, 118, 122 
Vaisali, see Vesali 
Vaitulyas, ii 268. Sec Vetulya- 
kas 

Vaikhanasa, i 27*5 

Vajjian monks, ii 32-3 

Vaj[iputtaka, ii 174 

Vajrasana, ii 298 

Vanavasi, ii 113, 271, 273; 

queen of, ii ^o6 
Vanaprastha, i 29, 275 
Vanga, ii 273 
Vararuci, ii 23 f. 

Vasabhakhatdya, i iii 
Vasuladatta, i 190 
Vasisdputra Siripulumayi, ii 59 
Vassakara, minister, ii 13 
Vasubandhu, ii 167-8, 178; 

Vasumitra’s views accepted 
by, ii 147 

Vasumitra, author, ii 133; views 
of, ii 146 

Vatsa, atmaka theory of, ii 24 
Vatsiputriya, ii 24, i 94 ' 5 ’ 
troversy of Hieravadins with, 
ii 184 f.; sec Sammitiya. 

Vedas, i 6f.;^sakhas of, i 10, 12. 
See Rgveda. 
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Vekhanassa, £275 
Vcludvara, Br^mana gahapads 
of, ii 223 

Veranja, location of, i 191 
Vesali, i 135 « 29, 38; conver- 
sions at, i 177-9; order of 
nuns sanctioned at, i 179 
Vetulyakas, ii 200; conception of 
Buddha according to, ii 75; 
doctrines of, ii no 
Vibhajyavada, ii 195, 268; Bahu- 
srutlya, Sarv^tivada and 
Thcravada, ii 196; doctrines 
of, ii 197 

Vibhasa-sastra, ii 130 
Vidcgha Mathava, i 2 
Videha, Buddhism in, i 180 
Vijn^akaya, cbhtents of, ii 
/ 33'4 

Vijnaptimatrataiastra, ii 169, 195 
Vinayadhara, ii 14 f. 


Vinaya Pitaka of the Sarvasti- 
vadins, ii 128-130 
Vinaya rules, leniency in, ii 
35 f., 291 

Visakha, i 114, 166 
Visoka, ii 23, 254 
Vitasoka, ii 243, 251, Conversion 
of, ii 247 

Voting in a Sahgha, i 319-320 
Yam^takgsiddhi of Canakya, ii 
241 

Yanas (two), vimukti of, ii 164 
Yasa, householder, i 109, ii 89, 
172 

Yasa of the second Council, ii 
28, 32 

Yasa the Samghatthera, ii 244, 
247 

Yavanas, ii 123 
Yona countries, ii 271 
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akiriyavada (theory of non-action 
i.e. soul is not affected by 
actions), i 35 f., 39 f. 
akufalamula (demerit-rood, vie., 
raga, dosa and mohd)^ ii 71 f. 
acetasika (non-mental), ii 69 * 

ajhanavada (agnosticism), i 39 
ahhana (ignorance of an arhat), ii 
41, 71, 85 f. 

ahnam jivam anham sariram 
(soul is diflEercnt from body), t 
46 f., 88; ii 189 
at^akatha (commentaries on the 
Pali texts), ii 265 
atAahgika-magga (the eightfold 
path leading to Nibbana), i 
102, 139, 198-202 

anhamaka (one who is in the 
lowest one of the eight stages 
of spiritual progress, same as 
sotapanna), ii 91 f., 96 
addhayoga (pinnacled house), i 
284 

attavada (belief in the existence 
of soul), i 272 
atta, see atman 
attharana (carpet, rug), i 286 
adasakam nisidjinam (borderless 
scat), one of the ten rules dis- 


cussed in the 2nd Council, ii 
36, 35 

adukkhamasukha (neither pain- 
ful nor happy), i 18, ii 214-5 
addhariya (a Vedic Sakha), i 10, 
12 

adhikaranasamatha (settlement of 
ecclesiastical disputes), i 307-8, 
ii 9 

adhiccasamuppannikavada 
(theory of fortuitous origin), i 
3b, 46 f. 65 f. 

adhinhana (resolution, vow, same 
as pranidhana-paramita) 1 291 
ii 301 

adhipahha, ii 20 
adhisfla, ii 19 

anatta (=anatman, absence bf 
soul), i 17, 20, 92, 150, ii 99, 
107, 137, 148, 176 
Anattasutta, i 103 
anantava loko (theory that the 
world is* infinite), i 46 f. 
anantarapaccaya, ii 71. See pac- 
caya (cause) 

anantariya (the five extreme 
heinous crimes, viz., patricide, 
matricide, arahantidde, dissen- 
sion within •the,%angha, ai^d 
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spilling blood of the Buddha), 
ii 82, 91 

anagami (the third stage of sane* 
tification), ii 91, 214, 234 
anarocana (an ecclcsiasdcai res- 
trktion), i 303 

anasrava (free from impuritibs), 
i 77, ii 74 f., 151, 164, 172 
anicca (=anitya, impermanent), i 
8, 150 ii 107, 140 
animittata (characteristics-less- 
ncss), ii 153, 232, 288 ‘ 
anivartanacarya (certain practices 
for which Bodhisattvas do not 
recede from a stage of ad- 
vancement), ii 310 
aniyata (a kind of ecclesiastical 
offence) i 306 

anutfmdajhana (the knowledge 
acquired by an arhat that he 
has no more rebirth), ii 79, 
149, 166, 204 

anupubbabhisamaya (realisation 
of the truth gradually), views 
of different schools about, ii 
67, 1 1 5, 154, 165, 206 
anupubbikatha (gradual discour- 
ses meant for new recruits or 
householders), i 125, ii 228 
anumatikappa, one of the ten 
rules discussed in the 2nd 
Council, ii 35, 39-40 
anusaya (dormant passion), views 
of different Schools about, ii 
65, 9if.„94f.# 115, 159, 173. 
205, see pariyu^ana 


anumodana-kappa, one of the 
ten rules discussed in the 2nd 
Council, ii 40 

anurupavihara (suitable places for 
meditation), 234 f . ^ 

anulomacarya (duties to be per- 
formed by Bodhisattvas for 
spiritual progress), ii 307-8 
anusasani, one of the three occult 
^powprs, I 123 

anussati (cogitation of the merits 
of Buddha, Dhamma, Sahgha, 
Sila, Caga and Devata), i 223-7 
antarabhava (intermediate exis- 
tence between death and re- 
birth), views of different scihools 
about, ii 103, ii6f., i6i, 176, 
182, 189, 194 f., 197, 205 
antava loko (the theory that the 
world is finite), i 46 f. 
antanantika, i 59 f. 
antevasika (disciple), i 284 
aparakoti (end of being or exis- 
tence), ii 104 

appana (fixing attention by a 
meditator on a subject), i 240-2 
apranihitata (desire-lcss-ness), ii 
152 f. 

apratisamkhya-nirodha (emancipa-" 
tion without knowledge), ii 68, 
102 

abbhana (rcadmission into the 
Sahgha), i 298, 303 
abrahmacaryavasa (leading impure 
lives), i 37, see brahmacariya- 
vasa 
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abhijjha (=abhidhya, undue dc- avaivartya-carya. See anivar- 


sire for gain), ii 197, 286 
abhinna (=abhijna, higher know- 
ledge), i 43, 49, 54, 331. ii 
132, ipr 

Abhidharmako^ (tebitj), ii 136, 
162 

Abhidharmanyayanusara (text), 
ii 136 

Abhidharmasamayapradipika 
(text), ii 136 

Abhidharmasara (text), ii 136 
Abhidharmahrdaya (text), ii 137 
Abhidharmamrtasastra (text), ii 

*37 . .. ^ 

Abhiniskramanasutra, ii 163 
amata (=nibbana, immortal), ii 
107, 235 £ 

amathita-kappa, one of the ten 
rules discussed in the 2nd 
Council, ii 35, 37 
amaravikkhepika (eel-wobblers — 
those who do not give a defi- 
nite answer to a question), i 40, 
63 f., ii 188 

avatthuka (having no basis for 
origin), ii 66 
avicara, ii 232, see jhana. 
avijja (=avidya), non-realisation 

of the truth, i 102, 267 f., ii 72, 
148, 238 

avinnatti (=avijnapti, non-inti- 
mation), ii 70, 132, 169 
avitakka, see jhana 
avipaka (unaccompanied by any 
result), i 254 f., ii 69 
Aviruddhaka, a sect, i 33 


tana-carya 

avyakata (=avyakrta, indeter- 
minable), i 39, 44 f., 83, 100; 
ii 69, 94 f., loi, 159, 161 
ariyamag^ (path of sanctifica- 
tion), ii 82 f. 

ariyasacca (=aryasatya), the four 
truths, i 139, 261-4 
arupa (non-material), i 68, 70, 
96; ii 65, 69, 99 f. 
arupa-samapatti (the four higher 
meditations), i 230-2, ii 214 
arhant (=arahat), the fourth 
stage of sanctification, differ- 
ent views relating to, ii 41, 
64, 85 f., 89 n., 90 f, 109; 114, 
148 f., 164, 171 f., 195, 204, 
243; different types of, ii 86 
aiasvata, see asassata 
Asvamedha (sacrifice), i 9 
as^gika-marga; see a^angika- 
magga 

asamkhata (=:asamskrta), un- 
constituted, ii 102 f., 116, 133, 
161, 168, 173, 178, 197, 206, 
192 f. 

as'aniiisatta (=asamjni-sattva, 
beings with inactive percep- 
tion), ii 152, 206 
asassato loka (a view that the 
world is impermanent), i 45 f. 
asubha (unpleasant objects of 
meditation), i 222-3 
asekha (one wh8 has'^nothing to 
learn =an^ arhat), ii 238 
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akasa (space), i 37, ii 102, 230 
akasananc^atana (sphere of un- 
bounded space), the fifth 
meditation, i 72, 86, 95, 230 f. 
akincannayatana (sf^ere of de- 
sirorless-ness or nothingness), 
the seventh meditation, i 231, 
ii 232, 288 

acariya (spiritual preceptor), i 
281, ii 250 

acariy|b.parampara (succession of 
teachers), ii iz8 * 
acinnakappa, one of the ten rules 
discussed in the 2nd Council, 
« 35* 38-9 

ajivaparisuddhisila (rules for pu- 
rity in taking food), i 205 
atman (sbul, individuality), i 17, 
20, 56, 102, ii 63, 122; dis- 
cussions re., i 84 f. 
Adittapariyaya (sutta), i 148 
adesana, pne of the three occult 
powers, i 123 

anapanasati (observation of in- 
halation and exhalation), i 134 
apatti (ecclesiastical offence), i 299 
arannaka (forest-dweller), one of 
the dhutangas, 1 210, ii 20 
arammana (sralambana, basis), ii 
65. 159 

arama (hermitage), i 163, 321 
aruppa (=arupya), higher medi- 
tations, i 218; 230-2, ii IQ2, 
151, 198 

iMva (=asfava, ^impurity), four 
kinds, viz., * kama (desire), 


bhava (desire for rebirth), 
avidya (ignorance of the 
truth), and drsu (wrong views) 
i 97; ii 287 

asrama (hermitage), i jyof. 
ayatana (sphere, region), i 102, 
259-260, ii 100, 108, 1 17, 

i33» *94 

ayu (length of life), i 86, 97 n., 

PH 

ahara (food), i 25, ii 98 f. 
oryamarga, ii 102 £., 108, sec 

ariyamagga 

aryasatya i 97,* 102, see ariyasacca 
alayavijnana (store-consciousnejsp, 
the substratum of samsara), ii 
104 

avajjana (reflection), ii 100 
avasa (parish), i 290 f, 321, ii 
35, 39, 226, 266, 269 
idappaccayata (this-conditioned, all 
worldly objects are caused and 
conditioned), i 265, ii 103 
iddhi (miraculous power, 
=rddhi), i 24, ii 18, 73 
iddhipada (four psychic powers), 

« 73 

indriya (faculty, organ of sense), 
i 37, 72, 260-1; ii 67, 96, lOO, 
132, 180 

indriyasamvarasila (precepts for 
controlling the organs of 
sense), i 205 

indriyavijnana (perception through 
the organs of sense), ii X04 
iriyapatha (=:iiyapatha, four 
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ways of deportment, viz., 
walking, standing, sitting and 
lying down), ii 63, 76 
issaranitnmana (the theory that 
the lyorld is a creation of the 
God), ii 190 

ukkhepaniyakamma, an ecclcsias> 
tical punishment, i 302 f. 
ucchcdavada (the view that there 
is no future existence^, i 38 1, 
ii i86f. 

uddes^abhatta (specified food),* i 
322 

uddosita (outhouse of a monas- 
tery), i 296 

uddhambhaglya (the second five 
samyojanas, fetters, viz., rupa- 
raga, aruparaga, mana, ud- 
dhacca and avijja) ii 238, sec 
orambhagiya 

uddhacca (=auddhatya, haughti- 
ness), ii 238 

upakkilesa ( = upaklesa, minor 
impurities), i 189, ii 103 
upacara (the first attempt at 
concentraition of thoughts), i 
239-40 

upajjhaya (=upadhyaya, teacher), 
i 281 

upat^anasaia (assembly room or 
chap^), i 109 

upanissaya (qualificatory condi- 
tion), i 273 

upapaduka (self-born), ii 62, 20!^ 
upasampada (higher ordination), 
i 281, ii 280 


upassaya (=upa&:aya, hermi- 
tage), i 296 

upahaccaparinibbayi (=upapadya- 
parinirvayin, one who attains 
emancipation, immediately af- 
ter rebirth), ii 172 ^ 

upadana (substratum or cons-^ 
tituents), i 56, 63, 79 f., 90, 
272 

upasaka (lay-devotee), i iii, ii 
208 f. 

upasika (female lay-devotee), i 
1 12, ii 208 f. 

upekkha (equanimijty), i 74) ii 287 
uposatha (sabbath), i 290-1, ii 
13, 209, 226 f., 250, 266 f., 
276, 280 

ubbahika (selection of a body of 
referees), i 319, ii 33-4 
ubhatobhagavimutta, a class of 
arhats, ii 86 f., 1490., 246 
usma (heat of the body), i 86 
rsi (hymn-composer), names of, 
i 10 

ckaccasassatika (partial cterna- 
lists), i 46, 51 f., ii 188 
ekaksanikacitta, (momentary 
thought), ii 157 

ckarasa (same taste or nature), ii 

ogha (flood of passions, =asava), 
i 176 

ojarika (gross), i 85 
orambhagiya • (the first five 
samyojanaj, fetters, viz., ^ sak- 
kayaditthi, . vicikiccha, silab- 
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bataparamasa> kamacchanda and 
vyapada), ii 216, 228, 238, see 
uddhambhagiya 

osarana, an ecclesiastical punish- 
ment, i 302 

aupapadyka, ii 182, see upa- 
paduka 

icahkha (doubt), ii 41, 85 f. 
ka^ina, an ecclesiastical cere- 
mony, i 293-4, ii 281 
kappa (=kalpa, aeon), ii 73, 77, 
no • 

kappiyakarakia (monk-of&cer in 
charge of provisions etc.), i 
289 

kappiyakuti (a house outside the 
compound of a monastery for 
storing articles for monks’ 
use), i 285 

kappiyabhumi (the compound for 
kappiyakud, q.v.), i 289 
kamma (deed), i 24 f., 36, 145 f., 
ii 68 f. 

kamma^ana (subject of medi- 
tation), i 133 f., 232 f., 217-8, 
237-9 

kammavaci (the text containing 
directions for ecclesiastical 
acts), i 296, ii 250 
kammavada, i 121, 144 
kammavipaka (fruition of ac- 
tion), i 23 

karma, (Actions which k^gulate 
future life) i 18, Saf., 41, 84, 
ii 108 f.^ ii6r 150, 162, 
193, 232 


karmakanda (religious rites), i 

karuna (compassion), ii 84, 147, 
172, 204, 287 
kasaya (five evils), i 960. 
kasina (object of meditation), i 
65, 218-222 

kalyanamitta (spiritual guide), i 
233 

kalya^avak karana (pie a s a n t 

speech or conversation)^ i 28 
kania (desire), i 96, ii 67, 72 
kamaraga (strong^ desire, lust), ii 
94f., 235 

kamaloka (the lowest strata of 
worldly beings), ii 63 
kayakamma (physical acts), i 143 

kaytadanda (control of physiidal 
acts), i 41, 143, ii j8 

kaya-satipatthana (minute obser- 
vation of physic and physical 
movements), ii 192, 215 

kiriyavada (theory of karina\ i 
36, 41 

kilesa (=k1esa, impurities), ii 

kutuhala-sala (place for discus- 
sions), i 26, 32, 128 

kusalamula (merit-roots, , viz., 
alobha, adosa^ amoim), i 98 

kusalakarmaputha (the ten abs- 
ctentions from evil acts), ii 292, 
3060. • 

kusalayyakatacittia (indeteifnin.- 
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Ible thought but producing 
good effect), i 254, ii 95 
ksanika (momentary existence of 
constituents), i 24, ii 167 f., 
189, 193 

ksayajnSna (the knowledge of an 
arhat tlAt he will have no 
more rebirth), ii 78, 150, 166, 
204, see anutpadajnana 
klcsa (impurity), ii 206 
klesa-bija (seed of impurity) li 68 
klesavarana (the veil of impa- 
rity), ii 88 

khajjaka-bha^aka?(monk in charge 
of the distribution of eatables), 
i 322 

khandha (=skandha, constitu- 
ents of a being), i 24, 61 f., 
77 f., 83, 86 f., 89 f., 102, 150, 
249 f., ii 100, 108, 1 17, 132 f., 
167 f., 174, 176, 179, i8i f., 
194, 215, 230 f. 
gana (a religious body), i 34 
gati (sphere of existence), ii 173 
gahapad (householder), ii 211 f. 
gahapatani (female householder), 
ii 217 

gamakhetta (parish), ii 13 
g^ani (head of a village), i i47» 
ii 220 

gamantiva-kappa, one of the ten 
rules discussed in the 2nd 
Council, ii 35 

gihi (householder), ii 172, 236 
guru (spiritua? preceptor), ii 258 
guha (cave-dwelling), i 284 


gotrabhumidharma (the stage in 
which one becomes a member 
of the Buddha family, i.e. a 
sotapanna), ii 90 
cafikamas^a (place for walking 
while meditating), i 2% 
cakkavala (world), i 59 ^ 

cakkhu-vinnana (visual percep- 
tion), ii 100- z 

catuskotika (four-fold extreme 
positions), i 60 

carako (wanderer), i 31, see pari- 
bbajaka 

carya (four ways of life of a 
Bodhisattva), ii 62 
caga (gift), ii 222 f., 234 
catuyamasamvara (four kinds of 
restraint observed by the 
lainas), i 41, 145 
catuddisa-sahgha (monks of the 
four corners of the world), i 
317, 320 

citta (=mano=vihnana, mind, 
thought, mental state), i 54, 
200 f., ii 19, 73, 91, ii4f., i33» 
i68f. 

citta-vippayutta (or viprayukta 
or visamprayukta), (dissociated 
from mind or thought), ii 65, 
69, 71, 94 f., .115, 133, .141-2, 
168, 173 

citta-vimutd or ccto^imutti 
(mental en^cipation), i 19, 

132, ii 232 

» * , . 
citta-samprayukta (associated with 
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mind or thought), ii 96, 115, 
159, 205 

civara (monk s robe), i 155 
civara-nidahaka (keeper of robes), 
i 287 

civara-gadggahaka (receiver of 
^ robes), i 287 

civara-bhajaka (distributor of 
robes), i 287, 322 
cetasika (=:caicasika mental), ii 
91, 109, ii4f., 132 f., 159, 

i6g • 

cetiya (=caitjya, memorial 
mound), i 113, 178, ii 24, 51, 
105, 249 

ccto-samatha (tranquillity o f 
mind), ii 219 

chanda (strong desire), i 95 
chanda (consent), i 317 
Chandoka, a Vedic lakha, i 10, 

Z2 

chalabhijati (six grades of 
bangs), i 37 

chalupekkha (indifferent in res- 
pect of the six organs of 
sense), ii 150 
]adla, a sect, i 33 
jalogimpatum, one of the ten 
rules discussed in the 2nd 
Council, ii 35, 37 
jataruparajatain (gold and silva:), 
ii 36, 38 
jati (birth), i 273 
jadbhumi (birthjdace of Bud- 
dha), i 173^ 

jiva* (soul), i 68, 851., ii 181 


jantaghara (bathroom), i 285 * 
jnana (knowledge), ii 198, 132 
jhanadarfana (knowledge and in- 
sight), ii 151 

Jnanaprasthana-sutra, ii 133 
jheyavarana (veil coverSig the 
truth), ii 88 * 

jhana (=dhyana, meditation), ii 
65, 74, 86, 137, 156, 228 
natti ( = jnapti, announcement), 

. r «■ 

» 299 

nana (= jnana, q.v.), ii 71, 98 
nati (=jnati, relative), ii 191 
tarn jivatn tarn* sariram (soul is 
idendcal with the body), i 38, 
46 f., 73, 88 ii 189 
tajjaniyakamma (censure), i 299- 
300 

tanha (=trsna), i 25, 271 f., ii 93 
tattva (identity), i 87 
tatthaparinibbayi (an Anagami 
who attains nibbana in the 
heaven in which he is reborn), 

« 235 

tathata (thatness, the reality), ii 

88 

tathagata (1= Buddha), i 46 f., 
ii 80 

tathagatagarbha (the source of 
all tathagatas), i 98 
tapasya (religious austepties), i 
18, 30, 4? 

tassapapiyyasika (an ecclesiasdcal 
I, method of settling dispute), i 
309 

dnavattharaka, (an ecclesiasdcal 
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memod of settling dispute), i 
309 

Tittiriya, a Vedic sakha, i 10, 12 
titthiya (heretic,. non-Buddhist), 
i 145. 159, 189 
Tedandika, a sect, i 33 
trikaya (three Tjodies of Buddha), 
viz., nirmana or rupa (appari- 
donal), sambhoga (celestial), 
dharma or svabhava (real), ii 
62 

tridhatu (the three spheres of , 
existence), i 42 

triratna (Buddha, Dhamma and 
Sahgha), ii 21, 215, 235 f., 

244, 249 

trisarana (the thttee re^ges in 
the triratna), ii 209, 233, 277- 
280 

trisah'asra^ah^'sahasra lokadhatu 
(innumerable worlds), i 99 
thambha (pride), ii 286 
thullaccaya (serious fault), i 290 
thera (=sthavira, a fully ordained 
monk), ii 17, 258 
Dakkhinavibhahgasutta, ii 164 
darsana-marga (the sixteen mo- 
ments of the comprehension of 
• the truth leading to bhavana- 
marga) ii 92, 152, 155, 158, 
198 * 

dana (gift), ii 109 f. 
dit^adhammanibbanavadins (the 
view that nibbana is attained 
in the present* life), i 74 f. 
di^i (=:dnri, religious or {^ilo- 


sophical views), 1 140, 272, ii 

93 

dibba-cakkhu (superhuman vi- 
sion), ii 16 

dukkha (unhappiness), i 18, 
262-3, ii 4 o« 97 f > 107 f > ,229, 
dukka^ (fault), i 290 
duskaracarya (austere practices), 
i 97 

dmadharmasukhavihara (enjoy- 
ment of happiness in the pre- 
sent body), ii 151 
Devadhammika, a sect, i 33 
devayanist (forest-dweller seeking 
heavenly existence), i 30 
dosa (=dvesa, hatred), ill-feeling, 
i 23, 148, ii 93, 95, 235, 288 
dravya (substance), ii 96, 145, 
t 6 g, 178 

dvahgula-kappa, one of the ten 
rules discussed in the 2nd 
Council, ii 35, 37 
dhamma (=dharma, religion, 
things of the world, practices, 
truth or reality, elements), i 
9f., 108, 1 17, 192, ii 109, 
137 f., 141 n., 172, 224, 229 
dhamma^itata (sameness of ob'- 
fects), ii 103 

dhammayatana (anything that 
comes within the sphere of 
mind), ii 92, 100, 162 
dharma, ii 68, 78, 81, 173, 204, 
five, ii 137, 141 » 

dharma =margaqga, ii 116 
dharmakiya (die ^ real body of 


43 
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Bliddha, the truth, the reality), 
ii 76 

dharmacakra (the wheel of law), 
i loi, 103 

dharmatadiata (sameness of ob- 
jeers), i 98 

dharmadhatu (the reality), i 98 
dharmalunyata (absence of cha- 
racteristics of objects, non-exis- 
tence of the phenomenal ob- 
jects), i 48, ii 62, 88 
Dharmaskandha, a text, u 134 
dhatu (component elements of a 
being, also world), i 102, 132, 
258-9, ii 17, 117, 133, 140, 

194, 230 

Dhatukaya, a text, ii 135 
dhutahgas, the thirteen austere 
practices, i 206-11, 236 f., ii 20 
dhutavada (a follower of the 13 
ascetic practices), i 195, ii 16 f. 
dhyma, ii 64, 91, 151, 160, 205, 
see jhana 

navakammika (supervisor of erec- 
tion work in a monasteiy), i 
296, 322 

navatattva (nine substances in 
Jaina doctrines), i 40 
namarupa (mind and matter), t 
24, 249, 269, ii 120 
nibbana («nirvana), ii X02, X07, 

. 138 f., 140 

nimitta (characteristics of an ob- 
ject), i 68^ 2391 ii 66, 100 
niyata (destined^, ii 83 &, 173 


niyarisangatibhiva (doctrine of 
fatalism), i 36 

niyama (law, order), ii 82, 160 
restraint) 

nirodha-samapatd (meditation in 
which perception ^ewses), ii 64, 

*73 

nirodha== nirvana, i 263, ii 229 
nirvana, i 62, 98, ii 106, 205 
nissaggjya-pacittiya, a section of 
the Patimokkha, i 306, 31 1 
•nissaya (resources, requisites), i 
281 f., 296, 300 

nissarana, an ecclesiastical punish- 
ment, i 302 

nitartha (deeper meaning), ii 78, 
108, 148 

nekkhamma (=snaiskramya, re- 
nunciation), ii 72 
nevasahhanasanhayatana (the 
sphere in which perceptive 
faculty remains inactive, i.e. 
there is neither perception nor 
non-perception), i 72, 86, p6, 
ii 161, 198 

neyartha (superficial meaning), ii 
X08 

naivasaiksa-nasaiksajnana (know-, 
ledge which is neither that of 
a perfect nor that oi a non- 
perfect), ii 149, 151 
paccaya (24), (cause or condition), 
ii 71-2, 73 

pannatti, see prajnaptt 

panna (=prajfia, knowledge), i 78, 
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20% -2, 2i8, 222 234, U I9, 

98, 151 

pa^assana (restrictions to be^ 
over and over again), i 304 
parikkbsana (reproving), i 302 
parigha (t^pugnance, anger), i 72, 
ii 1 15, I57* 

pariccasamuppada (theory of ori- 
gin through cause and condi- 
tion), i 25, 264-73, ^ 

161, 197 

paricchanna (a concealed offence)^ 
{303 

parihna (formal c< 3 nfession of a 
wrong), i 308 

patisambhida (4), (analytical know- 
ledge), attha, dhamma, nirutti 
and paribhana, i 331, ii 228 
Parisambhidamagga (a text), ii 133 
paris^anlyakamma (act of 
making one ask for pardon), 
i 301 

pattha, a kind of measure, i 192 
pabbajja (ordination), ii 280 
pabbajaniyakamma (temporary 
removal from the monastery), 
i 301 

paradhammakusala (knowledge of 
. others’ attainments), i 86, ii 
149, 204 

paramattha (=;paramartha, the 
real meaning, the highest, ab- 
solute) ii 78, 109, 185 
paravitarani (acquisition of know- 
ledge through* Others’ help), ii 
41, 85 f. 


parikamma (preparation for 
meditation), i 239 
parinibbana (=parinirvana), ii 
105, 220, 244 

paribbajaka (wanderer), i 31 f., ii 
220 

1 

paribbajakarama (hermitage of 
wanderers), i 26, 32, 128 
paribbajika (female wanderer), i 

33 

pariyu^^a (=paryavasthana, 
appe^ance of the passion so 
long dormant), ii 91 n., 92 £., 
96, 115, 159, 205 
pariv^a (probationary period, an 
ecclesiastical punishment), i 
300, 303 

parivena (large monastery), i 322 
parisa (assembly), ii 7, 210 
palibodha (hindrance to medita- 
tion), i 216-7 

pavarana (a religious ceremony 
after the rains), i 293, 298, ii 
281 

pacittiya, a section of the Pati- 
mokkha, i 306, 31 1 
pacinaka (monks of the west), ii 
27 

pa^desaniyasi, 3 section of the 
Parimokkha, i 306, 312 
padhariya (marvels), i 123 
Patimokkha (the monastic code), 

* *55> 3^5-3** • 

padmokkha-san|vara-^la, i 204 
paramita (six c^^ten virtues ac- 
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quired by d Bodhisattva), ii 83# 
300 f. 

parajika» a secdon of the Pad- 
mokkha, i 305, 310, 333 1 
Parasmya, a sect, i 33 
Panya^, a text, ii 229 
f^suddhi (declaration of purity 
in a Parimokkha assembly), i 
290 £, 340 

jMt^ana (path of sacrifices), i 30 
pindiyalopabhojanam, i 288-9 
puggala (=pudgala, soul^ i 25, 
83, 102; ii 92, 132, 166, 168, 
176, 179 £, 182, 184, 189, 

191 f. 

punna (^punya, merit), ii 88, 
109, 150 

puthujjana (=prthagjana, one 
has not yet reached the sota- 
patti stage), ii 81, 95, 115, 

M 7 . 171* i 9 S» 205 

pudgala, sec puggala 
pudgala-nairatmya (absence of 
soul), i 84 

pudgala-$inya (noh 4 existencc of 
soul), i 48, 103 

pubbenivasarfi^a '(knowledge of 
former births), i 49, 34, ii 181 
purusak^a (human effort), ii 19P 
purusamedha, a sacrifice, i 9 
purohita (priest), i 13 
pudmuttbbhesaj^am (cattle-unne 
used as medicine), i 288 
Prakaranapadb, text, ii 133 
prakni (the prigin^l source of the 
material worlc];), i 35, 50, 91 


prakrti-carya (the primary prac* 
tices of a Bodhisattva), ii 306 
prajnapti ( = pannatti, concept, 
nominal existence), ii 109, 174, 
178, 181, 184, 187 f. 
Prajnaptivada, a text, fii 193 
Prajnaptiiastra, a text, ii 133 
pranidhana-oajya (the practices 
of a Bodhisattva), ii 307 
pradsamkhya-mirodfaia (emandl- 

patioii through knowledge), 
ii 68, 102 

^atyckabuddha, ii 80 
piityah^avyuha-samadhi (medi- 
tation in which the bliss of 
emancipation is enjoyed), i 99 
phala (fruits of sanctification), ii 
90 f., 102 f., 107, 132, 160, 

*73* *91 

phala-bhajaka (monk in charge 
of distribution of fruits), i 322 
phassa (=sparsa, contact), i 271 
bala (power), ii 74, 79 f. 
Bavhari|ja (=Bahvrca), a Vedic 
sakha, i 10, la 

bahussuta (vasdy learned), i 133, 
ii 17 

Barhaspatya, i 66 
bija (root, seed), ii 94, 168 
Buddhayana (=Mahayana), ii ' 
1 16, 164 

bodhicitta (the vow *to attain 
the highest knowledge) ii 83, 
305, 307 

bodhijnana, i 98 
bodhiprasthanadtla (the n^tal 
state of a Bodhisattva, who 
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*has already dommeiiced the 
practices), ii 307 
bodhipakkhiya dhamma (the 
thirty-seven practices recom- 
mended for the attainment of 
full * knowledge), ii 8 n., 62, 
198 • 

bodhyahga (=bojjhanga), the 
seven acquisitions which quali- 
fy a person to attain full 
knowledge), viz., smm, dhar- 
mapravicaya, vltya, priti, pra- 
srabdhi, samadhi, upek^, ii 
62, 159, 161 * 

brahmacariyavasa (pure religious 
life), ii 153-4, 171, 195 
brahmacari (those who live a 
holy life), i 12, 65, ii 82, 267, 
219, 227 

brahmadeyya (oifcr made to a 
Brahmin teacher), i 169 
brahmavaccasi (cf. brahmavanni, 
one having complexion like 
that of Mahabrahma), i 28 
brahmavihara, (ft)ur practices 
leading to concentration of 
mind which enables one to 
reach Brahmaloka, viz., metta, 
karuna mudita and upekkha), 
i 15, 228-230, ii 148, 153, 
214, • 228,' 232, 285, 287, 

290-292 

brahmaloka (the sf^ere of 
Brahma gods), i 30 * 

Brahma-sahavyata (union with 
Brahma), i 10, 14 


byapada (malevolence, angry 
thought), ii 235 
bhakti (devotion), ii 287, see 
fraddha 

bhandag^rika (store-keeper in a 
monastery), i 287, 32:$ 
bhattiiddesaka (distributor of 
meals), i 322 

bhava (desire for existence), i 
272 f. 

bhavana (meditation), i 228, ii 

i|^ 

bhavanamarga (the moment or 
stage following the darsana- 
marga q.v.), ii 152, 157, 198 

bhutakott (the limit of exis- 
tence), i 98 

bhumi (ten stages of sanctifica- 
tion), ii 62, 308-310 
macchanya '(miserliness), ii 286 

makkha (hypocrisy), ii 286 
magga (path, stages of sanctifi- 
cation), i 199, 263, ii 69, 99, 
103, 107, no, 160, 173, ic 
229 

maggabhavana (higher medita- 
tional practices), ii 66, 70, 

153, 206 

Majjhima-desa (middle oountry 
of the Buddhists), i 3 

majjhima paripada. (middle path), 
i 137, see a^angika-magga 
mada (pride);^ ii ^286 

manayatana« (sphqire or sco^ of 
mind), ii iqo 
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manokamma (mental actions), t 

M3 

manodanda (control of mind), i 
41, ii 18 

manbdhatu (mind), ii 198 
manoms^a (mental), i 72, 85, ii 

... ■ 

manovijnana (mental perception), 
ii 144 

mahakaninaisamapatti (medita- 
tion induced through great 
compassion), ii 148 
mahajanapada (= province), i 4 
Mahathupa, ii 114 

mahapurusalaksana (physical 
signs of a great man), i 43, 
180 

mahabhuta (the great elements), 

1 37 

mahabhumika (bmad divisions 
of mental states), ten, ii 14 1 n. 
Mahavibhasa' (commentarial lite- 
rature), ii 136 
mahasaia (rich), i 28, 220 
mahiddhika (possessed of mira- 
culous power), ii 17 
Magandika, a sect i 33 
matuka (=matika, ^(ynopsis), ii 

55 

mana (pride), ii 238, 286 

m^atta (suspension for an ccclc^ 
siastica! ofEence), i 300 
marge anv«ayajfi&na« (gradual rea- 
lisation of truth), ii 153 
maya (deceit), ii 2^6 


micchatta (=mithyatva, false), ♦ i 
98 ii 82 

micchaditthi (=mithyadrsti 
wrong vijew, i.e. all noii-Bud- 
dhistic views), i 48, ii 138 

middha (sluggishness, ^bowsi- 
ness), ii 198 ^ 

muttacara (an ascetic practTce, lit. 

free from conventions), i 18 
muni ^(hermit), i 30 

mudita (Joy through oppreciar 
rion), ii 287. See brahma- 
vihai^ ^ 

mudindriya (mrdu + indriya, monk 
of weak faculty), ii 63 
mulantika (original or the subt- 
lest form of skandhas), ii 167 

mulaya patikassana (renewal of 
probationary period), i 300, 

3^3 

metta (=maitri, feeling of 
amity, love, affection, etc.), i 
no, 228, ii 84, 147, 172, 204, 
228, 287. See brahmavihara 
moksa (emancipation), i 140, ii 

m 

moha (delusion), i 23, 148, ii 95, 
288 

yagubhajaka (monk in charge of 
distribution of gruel), i, 322 
yati (ascetic), i 105 

yebhuyyasika (setdement of dis- 
tputes by votes) i 308 
yoga-jastras (texts * on medita- 
tion), i 196 
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y&nisQ m^inasikara (concentrated 
attention) ti 71 

raga (desire^ attachment), i 23, 
148, ii 41, 66, 85 f., 95, 

* 57 * 194* *35. 238 

rupa fatter, form), i 24, 74, 

85 f., a4’9f.; ii 133, 138 £., 
144, 184 f., 198 

rupakaya ( = nirmana-kaya, fsip- 
paridonal body of Buddha), ii 
74. 204 * * 

rupa-dhatu (sphere of form, 
material sphere), ii 99 f. 
rupa-Ioka, ii 6^ 

rupaskandha (material consti- 
tuents of the body), ii 132 
rupendriya (material organs of 
sense), ii 99 

lokadharma (the eight factors 
which govern a wordly man’s 
life, viz., labha, alabha, yasa, 
ayasa, pasamsa, ninda, sukha 
and dukkha), i 98 

Lokaprajhapti-abhidharma ^astra, 
ii 137 

i-okayatika, i 66 
lokiya (=laukika, worldly), ii 63, 
70, 97, 107, 206 
loku ttara ( = lokottara, transcen* 

dental), i 96, ii 63, 70, 73 f., 
81, 107, 206 

lokottaradhy^a (meditation of 
the supramundane sphere), ,ii 
1 16, 159 ^ 

laukikarmarga, (practices of a 


common man for reaching the 
goal), ii i56f. 

laukika-samyagdrsti, (right view 
of a common, man) ii 157 
laukika-sraddhendriya (the faculty 
of faith of a common ^man), ii 

157 

laukikagradharma (subtle wordly 
mental states), ii 132, 157-8 
vacibheda (vocal activity), ii 97 
vacisahkhara (—vacibheda), ii 98 
vaccttkuri (privy), i 285 
vassa (rainy retreats) spent by 
Buddha, i 164, 167, 169 
vassavasa (rainy retreats of 
monks), i 110, 292-3, ii 208, 
281 

vajapeyya, a sacrifice, i 9 
vanaprastha (renunciation), i 105 
vasana (subtle mental state), ii 
168 

vikalabhojana (afternoon meal), 

* 139 

vicara (mental examination), i 74 
vicikiccha (doubt about the ex- 
cellence of the triratna), ii 
235 f. 

vijnapti (=vinnatti, intimation, 
communication), ii 68, 70 f., 
132 » 

vijnana (=vinnana, function of 
mind), i 24 f., 85 f., 251, 2^, 
255, ii 66, 71, 99, loi, 1 16, 
133, 144, j6i,ii7o, 230 
vinnananan^yatania (infinitude 
of mind or^ consciousness), i 72 
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vijnanavada ( yogacara, the 
theory that the ccHiscious prin- 
ciple is real), i 20, 60 
vinnana, see vijnana 
vihnana^iti (classes of beings), 

i 42. 73 

vitakka (reflection), i 74, 98, 1x6 
viparyasa (reverse views), ii 198 
vipassana (introspection), ii 86 
vipaka (fruit, maturity), ii 88, 

MS. *90 

vippavasa (living alone in a 
monastery), i 303 
vibhavatrsna (desire for annihila- 
tion), ii 198 

Vibhasa-sastra (cpmmcntarial lite- 
rature), ii 26 

vimutti ( = vimukti, emancipa- 
tion), i 17, 36, 78, 98, ii 80, 
104, 116, 149, 164, 206 

vimokkha (=vimoksa, the eight 
stages of cmancipmtion), i 196, 

ii 86 

viraga (detachment), ii 67, 71, 
116 

viriya (=virya, energy, exertion), 
i 36, 95, ii 96 

vivad^hikarana (ecclesiastical dis- 
putes), i 319 

vih^a (monastery), i 152, 321 
Vekhanassa, a sect, i 33 
vcdana (feeling, sensitivity), i 
85 f., 145, 251, 271, ii 137 
vohara (action, speech), ii 77-8 
vyakyaniya (ways of exposition), 
i 124 • 


vyapada (ill-will), ii 197 
sakti (latent power, energy), ii 96 
sabda^tra (grammar), ii 26 
^^putrabhidharma, a text, ii 

*37 

sasvata (eternal), i 199 f.» ii^i78 
siksa (training in the fundamen- 
tal principles), ii 19 
sunyata (non-existence of pheno- 
menal objects), i 48, 60, 132 
ii 152 f.,^ 200, 232, 288 
iraddha (faith), x 30, 98, 139 ii 
132, 2x8, 222, 234, 285-7 
sraddhendriya (fadulty of faith), 
li 96, 1 15, 197 

sramanyaphala, see samanna- 
phala 

fravaka (a disciple, a Hinayanist), 
ii 26, 84. 

Sravakayana (=Hmayana), ii 116 
164 

samkapparaga (desircful inten- 
tion), ii 67 

sankaramaka (transmigrator), i . 
102 

samkhata (=samskrta, constitut-, 
ed), i 249 f., ii 103, 162, 178, 
192 

samkhara (=siainskara, impres- 
sions, aggregate of the condi- 
tidns or essential propertees for 
a given process or result), i 
58, 85 f., 257 f., 268 f., ii 72, 
%94, 166. 231 

Sahgitiparyaya, a text, ii 135 
Sahgitisuttanta, i 184, ii 236 
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samfRa (perception, awareness), i 
65 f., 85 f., 218, 257, ii 183 
samtananuvnti (cbntinuicy of 
characteristics}, i 57 
samvara (restraint), ii 68 
samvrti (fconventional), ii 78, 109, 
184 £., 18^ 

samsara (transmigration), 58 
5ani}^jana (=sannioij|ana, fetter), 
ii 88 f., 92, 143, 152, 157, 215 
samsk^, see samkhata ^ 
sahgahavatthu (four means of 
gaining popularity, viz., dana, 
pcyyavaca, atthacariya, sama- 
nattata), Ii 216 

sahghattfaera (head of a congre- 
gation of monks, the senior- 
most monk of a particular 
parish), i 316 f., ii 34> 244 f., 
252 

sanghaparinayaka, sec 
sahghatthera 

sanghapitara, see sahghatthera 
sahghabhatta (food offered to a 
congregation of monks), i 321 
ciohghabheda (dissension in the 
monastic organisation), i 292, 
332. H 5, 9 

^ sahgharaji (a dissension but not 
recognised as sahghabheda), ii 
10 

sahgh^Isesa (=:sahghavasesa, an 
ecclesiastical offence), i 303, 
305, 310, 333 f. 

sahgharama (residence of monks), 

* 3>3f- 


sakadagami (the third stage of 
sanctification), ii 91, 234 
sakavada (=Theravada or Vib- 
hajyavada), II 199, 201 
sakkayadl^i (=satkayadrsd, be- 
lief in the existence of a self), 

i 48, 84, ii 177 1, 234 f.* 
sagga (=:svarga, heaven), t 17, 

ii 232 f. 

saggakatham (talk re. heavenly 
life), i 126; Ii 229 
sahha,^see samjha 
sahhavedayitanirodha (meditation 
in which perception and sen- 
sitivity cease), ii 160, 205, 231 
sati (=smm, memory, awareness), 
* 74 » 95 

satipatAana (smrtyupasthana, a 
meditational practice for keep- 
ing the mind alert), i 186, 195, 
ii 76, 1 16, 132, 153, 158!., 
160, 214, 228, 285 
sativinaya (an eccelesiastical way 
of settling dispute), i 308 
sattakkhattuparama (one who will 
not be reborn more than seven 
times), ii 173 
saddha, sec sraddha 
saddhindriya (faculty of faith), ii 
97 I 

santhagara (meeting place), i 175 
sabhaga (those who lead the same 
mode of life), ii 15 
samana (=srari3ana^ novice), i 187 
samatajhana (knowledge of same- 
ness or equality)^ Ii 148 
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satnathabhinivesa (inclination to 
quietude), ii 86 

samayavimutta (finally emand** 
pated), ii 65 

samadhi (meditation), i 23, 78, 

95 „ u 99. 205 

samapatti‘ (higher meditational 
attainments), i 95, 230-2; ii 
64 f., 159 

samahita (concentrated), ii 97, 159 
samudaya (origin), i 263, ii 229 
samodhana (a combiiped, ^ inclu- 
sive probation), i 303 
sammatta (=samyakatva, right), 
ii 82 

sammaditthi (right view), ii 93, 
sanunappadh^a (right exertion), 

ii ie 

sammukhavinaya (a method of 
settling ecclesiastical dispute), i 
308 

sammuti, see samvm 
sammutisacca (conventional 
truth), ii 185 

sambhogakaya (refulgent or cele- 
stial body of Buddha), ii 76 
samyakatvaniyata (destined to 
proceed along the rijght path) 

i 98, loi 

samyakatvanyama (leading to the 
right goal), ii 82, 92, 115, 147, 
152 f., 172, 194 
samyaprasa, a* sacrifice, i 9 
saifibodhi (&1II ^alightenmentj), 

ii 91, 235 . 


sambojjhanga, see bodhyaii]^ 
saraga (with attachment), ii 67, 
7 * 

sarvam asti (all exist), ii 196 
sarvajnata (omniscience), i 98, 

ft 

.100 

sarvakarajnata (full knowledge in. 
detail), ii 80 

salaka (stick for voting or distri- 
bution o( food), i 289, 317, 
319, 322 

salayatana (spheres of the six 
organs of sense), i 270 f., ii 
100 

savitakka (with reflection), ii 232 
savicara (with menjtjal examina- 
tion), ii 232 

sassatavada, i 45(., ii 186, 188 
saAcyya (double-dealing), ii 286 
sadhana (practice of religious 
duties), ii 18, 83 f. 
sabhoga (associated with mental 
enjoyment), ii 66 
samannaphala (fruits of the life 
of a recluse), ii 65, 154, 156 
206 

sarambha (haughtiness), ii 286 
sarammana (with basis), ii 95 
sasrava (impure), i 77, ii 74 
sikkhapada (precept), i 295, 330, 
335» 339» M 223 

sihgilonakappa, (one of th^ ten 
rules discussed in the 2nd 
Council), ii 35 f. 

Sima (limit of a parish), i 290 
sUa (precept), i 19, 78, 199 f.. 
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204 f., ii 70, 99, 209, 218, 
222 f., 234, 264 

silacittapanna (=the eightfold 
path), i 199, ii 285 
silabbata (=silavrata, rituals), i 
106^ 272 

sihanadika (monks described as 
lion-roarers), i 117, 190 
surinata, see sunyata. 
suddhantaparivasa (a probation 
for complete purification), i 303 
suta (=:iruta, learning), ii 22<) 
sekha (one who is still learning, 
i.e. not yet an arhat), i 169, 
ii 238 

sekhiya, a section of the Pati- 
mokkha, i 306, 312 
senasanagahapaka (receiver of bed 
and seat), i 322 

senasanapannapaka (regulator of 
bed and seat), i 286, 322 


W 

sotapatti (rrsrota-apatti, the first 
stage of sancrificarion), ii 97, 
99 * ^ 53 * ^ 93 * ^34 

skandha, see khandha 

skandha-santana (continuity of 
the subde constituents of a 
being), i 22, ii 166, 178, i8if 

stupa (relic-mound), ii 164, 209, 
2441. 

stcyasamvasaka (one who lives 
clandestinely with the monks), 
ii 105 

smrri, see sari. 

smrtyupasthana, see satipatthana 

srota-apanna, see sotapatti 

hadayavatthu (heart as the seat 
of feeling), ii 198 

hammiya (a large building), i 
284 
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